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The  two-year  period  covered  by  this  report  of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  Commission  reflects  considerable  progress  during  this  admin- 
istration. 

A  forward  trend  has  been  evident  in  many  areas  and  phases  of  the 
management  of  Louisiana's  wildlife  resources.  It  is  significant  that  some  of 
the  accomplishments  not  only  will  be  beneficial  to  those  who  presently  partic- 
ipate in  out-of-doors  activities,  but  will  be  available  and  improved  for  genera- 
tions of  the  future. 

Approximately  65,000  acres  of  prime  wildlife  habitat  land  was  pur- 
chased in  two  tracts,  both  advantageously  located ; 

New  areas  have  been  leased  for  fish  and  game  management ; 

Lakes  have  been  built  in  areas  where  the  greatest  need  was  evident. 

Salaries  for  those  in  the  scientific  and  management  fields  have  been 
raised  to  be  competitive  with  other  agencies  and  states. 

Enforcement  agents  now  have  opportunity  for  promotions  and  salary 
increases  throughout  the  state. 

Louisiana  has  attained  number  one  position  in  America  in  the  produc- 
tion of  commercial  fish,  both  saltwater  and  fresh  water,  fur,  with  particular 
note  being  placed  on  stepped-up  research  largely  responsible  for  increased 
shrimp  and  oyster  production. 

Louisiana  is  bountifully  blessed  with  natural  resources.  Its  wildlife 
resources  compare  favorably  or  exceed  that  found  in  any  of  the  fifty  states. 
All  of  us  have  a  real  responsibility  to  manage  these  resources  well,  providing 
protection,  production  and  the  opportunity  of  utilization  of  the  harvestable 
surplus  by  our  people. 

Public  acceptance  and  acclaim  of  the  program  of  the  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Commission  has  been  a  real  satisfaction  to  me  as  Governor  of  Lou- 
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May  1,  1964 


His  Excellency,  The  Governor  of  Louisiana 
The  Honorable  Members  of  the  Legislature 
State  Capitol 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana 

Gentlemen: 

The  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mission is  pleased  to  present  to  you  and  the  people 
of  our  State  its  tenth  Biennial  Report  covering  the 
calendar  years  ending  December  31,  1962  and  December 
31,  1963. 

In  presenting  this  program  of  progress  in 
the  wildlife  resource  field,  the  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Commission  realizes  that  credit  for  these 
accomplishments  must  be  shared  with  the  Governor's 
Office,  the  Legislature,  other  State  Agencies,  news 
media,  sportsmen's  organizations,  and  many  other 
organized  groups  and  individuals  who  have  volunteered 
such  excellent  assistance  and  cooperation. 

I  hereby  take  this  opportunity  to  express  for 
the  Members  of  the  Commission,  its  staff  and  myself 
our  sincere  appreciation  for  assistance  in  keeping 
Louisiana  a  "Sportsman's  Paradise". 

Very  respectfully  yours. 


L.  D.  Young,  Jr. , 
Director 
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Administration 


PEAK  ATTAINMENTS  during  the  past  two 
years  in  the  management,  preservation  and 
utilization  of  Louisiana's  wildlife  resources 
should  now  be  viewed  only  as  a  challenge  to 
everyone  to  move  progressively  forward  in  the 
coming  years. 

The  year  1963  brought  a  new  high  in  outdoor 
recreation  and  productiveness  of  both  commer- 
cial and  sport  wildlife  and  fisheries. 

Louisiana  is  bountifully  blessed  with  an  abun- 
dance of  wildlife  resources,  but  new  records  in 
many  phases  of  endeavors  did  not  come  about 
by  mere  chance.  Many  of  the  fish  and  wildlife 
management  programs  initiated  over  the  years 
are  now  showing  extremely  successful  results, 
and  will  continue  in  this  trend  so  long  as  sound 
concepts  and  approaches  are  maintained. 

There  is  definite  evidence  to  back  up  the  state- 
ment that  present  management  practices  put  into 
operation  by  the  commission  have  resulted  in  a 
record-smashing  1963  and  offer  almost  unlimited 
promise  for  the  future. 

Hunters  have  had  their  best  year  in  the  state's 
history.  This  is  particularly  true  of  deer  hunt- 
ing. Using  figures  from  the  game  management 
areas  where  public  hunts  were  held  between  No- 
vember 29  and  December  3,  the  harvest  was  triple 
that  of  last  year.  There  were  36,033  hunter 
efforts  on  those  state-managed  areas,  with  a 
total  bag  of  3,698  deer.  This  compares  to  23,149 
hunter  efforts  in  1962  and  resulted  in  1,352  deer 
being  taken  that  year. 

The  average  deer  harvest  per  hunter  effort  was 
one  deer  bagged  for  each  10  hunts  made.  Since 
many  hunters  made  3  or  4  efforts  the  average 
success  was  approximately  one  deer  taken  for 
every  six  hunters.  Deer  hunting  success  outside 
of  the  game  management  areas  was  also  excellent 
over  the  State  as  a  whole. 

This  can  be  cited  as  one  example  of  the  role 
played  by  the  Commission  in  management  of 
deer  and  other  forms  of  wildlife.  It  is  also  the 
gratifying  result  of  more  than  a  decade  of  live- 
trapping  and  transplanting. 

During  the  past  two  years  Louisiana  has  led 
the  nation  in  the  production  of  commercial  fish. 

The  1963  shrimp  season  was  an  exceptional 
one.  Louisiana's  total  production  was  over  90 
million  pounds,  heads-on  weight.  This  made  the 
year's  production  equal  to  the  greatest  year  on 
record,  putting  Louisiana  back  in  first  place  as 
the  number  one  shrimp  producing  state. 

Breakthroughs  in  shrimp  research  at  the  Com- 
mission's Grand  Terre  Marine  Laboratory  have 
been  made  in  the  past  two  years  and  now  for 
the  first  time  reasonable  predictions  of  forthcom- 


L.  D.  YOUNG,  JR. 

Director 

ing  annual  yields  can  be  determined.  The  same 
holds  true  as  Louisiana  maintains  its  position 
as  the  number  one  state  in  oyster  production. 
These  marine  resources  are  of  tremendous  im- 
portance to  Louisiana  and  fact  finding  research 
programs  must  be  continued  and  if  possible  ex- 
panded for  the  benefit  of  these  important  indus- 
tries. 

There  was  also  a  substantial  increase  in  the 
value  of  the  Louisiana  fur  harvest  during  the 
1962-63  season.  Approximately  $2,428,267.00  was 
derived  from  the  industry  by  trappers,  greatly 
bolstering  the  economy  of  this  segment  of  our 
wildlife  resources. 

During  the  past  two  years  the  Commission  has 
carefully  established  all  hunting  regulations  in 
a  manner  that  would  provide  maximum  outdoor 
opportunity  for  Louisiana  sportsmen,  while  at 
the  same  time  allowing  the  continuation  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  state's  wildlife  populations.  As  a 
whole  these  regulations  were  better  accepted  by 


R.  K.  YANCEY 

Assistant  Director 


the  people  than  at  anytime  in  recent  history. 

The  Commission  led  the  fight  in  the  Missis- 
sippi Flyway  for  more  reasonable  and  realistic 
waterfowl  hunting  regulations.  As  a  result  the 
trend  of  more  restrictive  duck  hunting  regula- 
tions each  year  was  finally  reversed  in  1963  when 
the  bag  limit  was  increased  to  4  and  season 
length  to  35  days.  But  for  the  efforts  of  the  Com- 
mission the  sport  of  duck  hunting  would  have 
probably  been  closed  altogether  to  the  future 
detriment  of  waterfowl  populations,  as  well  as 
over  100,000  duck  hunters  in  the  State.  With  the 
improved  hunting  regulations  in  1963  duck 
stamp  sales  doubled  over  1962  and  Pelican  State 
gunners  enjoyed  one  of  the  best  seasons  since  the 
mid-fifties. 

Although  much  public  attention  was  focused 
on  the  controversy  over  duck  hunting  regulations, 
equal  consideration  was  given  by  the  Commis- 
sion to  the  proper  setting  of  the  deer,  squirrel, 
quail,  rabbit,  dove,  snipe,  and  woodcock  seasons. 
As  a  result  hunters  throughout  Louisiana  have 
expressed  more  satisfaction  than  ever  before. 

The  activities  of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Commission  are  many,  and  in  some 
instances,  complex.  However,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  year  1963  brought  excellent  public 
acceptance   of  many  of  the  Commission's   long- 


range  programs  and  established  a  new  high  in 
wildlife  and   fisheries   management. 

Our  fish  and  game  resources  are  faced  with 
many  future  problems  but  these  can  be  overcome 
by  continuing  an  active  and  progressive  research 
and  management  program.  Demands  for  recrea- 
tional opportunity  outdoors  are  increasing  tre- 
mendously and  only  through  the  development  of 
access  to  public  water  bodies,  increasing  produc- 
tion of  fish  and  game  on  existing  areas,  and  ac- 
quisition of  new  lands  for  wildlife  management 
purposes  can  these  demands  be  met. 

At  the  same  time  commercial  interests  de- 
pendent upon  fish  and  wildlife  resources  must 
be  given  constant,  alert  and  progressive  atten- 
tion. This  important  segment  of  Louisiana's 
economy  must  be  enlarged,  promoted  and  pro- 
tected. 

Acceptance  of  the  Commission's  overall  pro- 
gram by  the  general  public  is  best  determined  by 
the  statewide  spirit  of  cooperation  now  being 
evidenced  daily. 

The  Commission  looks  back  only  to  use  past 
accomplishments  as  stepping  stones  to  greater 
challenges  in  the  years  ahead. 

Commission  personnel,  public  officials  and  our 
citizenry  have  been  forged  into  a  team  which  is 
producing  results.  These  accomplishments  speak 
for  themselves. 


The  Commission's  lone 
tugboat  "Brant"  is  used  in 
the  many  canals  that  dot 
the  82,000  acre  Rockefeller 
refuge  in  Cameron  and 
Vermilion  Parishes.  The 
tug  is  used  to  tow  barges 
loaded  with  materials  and 
equipment  utilized  in 
maintaining  the  state- 
owned  refuges. 


Aviation  Section 


Use  of  aircraft  is  an  important  part  of  many 
I  activities  of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fish- 
■  eries   Commission.   Planes   are   valuable   for   re- 
search, enforcement,  pollution  prevention,  aerial 
I  counting  of  waterfowl  and  other  uses. 

One  of  the  many  uses  made  of  Commission- 
;  owned  aircraft  was  in  the  live-trapping  of  more 
'  than  100  deer  in  just  three  days  in  1963.  In  this 
operation,  a  light  plane  spotted  the  deer  on  state 
and  federal  refuges.  Use  of  a  helicopter,  rented 
for  the  program,  and  an  airboat,  allowed  the 
biologists  engaged  in  the  restocking  program  to 
capture  the  deer,  transporting  them  by  helicopter 
to  waiting  boats  and  trucks  where  they  were 
conveyed  to  predetermined  release  areas  and  re- 
leased to  establish  new  deer  herds. 

This  operation,  called  "deer  lift,"  marked  the 
first  time  that  aircraft  were  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. It  established  wildlife  management  history 
in  that  104  wild  deer  were  captured  and  relocated 
at  an  average  cost  of  approximately  $10  an  ani- 
mal. 

Commission  aircraft  now  play  an  important 
role  in  shrimp  research.  Sampling,  which  was 
once  a  time-consuming  program  involving  boats 
and  personnel,  is  now  easily  accomplished  in  a 
single  day.  The  entire  Louisiana  coast  can  be 
sampled  and  the  samples  carefully  examined  by 
research  biologists  at  the  Commission  marine 
laboratory.  This  allows  the  Commission  to  best 
determine   the   anticipated   rate   of   development 


The  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission 
established  another  "first"  in  1963  when  one  of  its 
aircraft  pioneered  sampling  of  shrimp  along  coastal 
checkpoints  by  use  of  a  seaplane.  The  taxiing  plane 
was  able  to  pull  a  test  trawl  successfully  thus 
allowing  a  complete  sampling  of  the  coast  in  a 
single  day.  Prior  to  this  method  of  shrimp  sam- 
pling, it  took  days  for  Commission  boats  to  collect 
samples  and  transport  them  to  the  Marine  Research 
Laboratory  at  Grand  Terre  Island.  Use  of  aircraft 
greatly  reduced  overall  cost  and  time  involved  in 
sampling  by  boats. 


and  harvest,  and  provides  sound  biological  data 
to  be  utilized  in  setting  the  spring  trawling  sea- 
son. 

Use  of  aircraft  allows  the  Commission's  En- 
forcement Division  to  conduct  aerial  patrols,  and 
to  swiftly  move  additional  agents  into  areas 
where  enforcement  operations  are  in  progress. 


Commission  planes  are 
used  for  spotting  river 
pollution  sources  and  for 
aerial  photography  of  in- 
dustrial installations 
which  could  be  sources  of 
water  pollution.  Huge  in- 
dustrial complexes  can  be 
examined  quickly  from  the 
air  and  correction  or  pre- 
vention of  pollution  can  be 
handled  more  quickly  by 
the  Commission's  Water 
Pollution  Control  Divi- 
sion. 


The  Wharf 

CLAUDE  LeBLANC 
Superintendent 

The  Marine  and  Radio  repair  department  of 
the  Commission  is  located  in  New  Orleans  on  the 
New  Basin  Canal,  near  Lake  Pontchartrain.  Dur- 
ing the  past  two  years  this  section  has  con- 
stantly worked  in  the  maintenance  and  repair  of 
all  the  Commission's  watercraft. 

One  of  its  main  problems  of  boat  repair  was 
solved  in  the  past  two  years  through  the  in- 
stallation of  a  25-ton  crane  for  use  in  major  haul- 
outs.  The  new  crane  equipped  with  nylon  belts 
has  been  able  to  lift  large  craft  at  the  "WHARF" 
where  they  can  readily  be  worked  on  by  Commis- 
sion personnel.  This  operation  has,  and  will,  con- 
tribute to  a  more  efficient  and  economical  opera- 
tion of  the  Commission's  boats. 

The  "WHARF"  operates  with  a  crew  of  22 
workmen  and  technicians  who  are  on  hand  to 
do  anything  from  a  minor  engine  adjustment  to 
a  major  "haul-out"  and  hull  repair. 

The  addition  of  the  stiffleg  derrick  has  meant 
that  craft  up  to  fifty  feet  in  length  can  be 
lifted  for  repairs.  The  boats  are  simply  hoisted 
onto  the  docks,  shorn  up,  and  the  workmen  are 
able  to  begin  their  job  with  the  "WHARF's" 
workshop  facilities  right  at  hand.  This  is  a  sav- 
ing in  time  and  labor. 

Many  pieces  of  equipment  in  need  of  servicing 
are  brought  in  to  the  "WHARF".  However,  when 
it  is  less  expensive,  crews  are  sent  out  to  effect 
repairs  anywhere  in  the  state.  One  of  the  best 
examples  of  this  is  the  completely  equipped  radio 
repair  van  which  conducts  statewide,  on  the 
spot,  repairs. 

Recently  a  170-foot  radio  tower  was  installed 
at  the  wharf  to  replace  the  old  90-foot  one.  This 
resulted  in  better  communications  and  a  clearer 
range  of  statewide  transmission  and  reception. 
Remote  control  through  the  main  office  makes  it 
possible  to  have  constant  communication  with 
boats,  planes  and  mobile  units,  throughout  the 
state. 


A  new  25-ton  crane,  installed  at  the  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Commission  wharf  in  1963  allows  Com- 
mission personnel  to  lift  large  craft  ashore  where 
they  can  be  serviced  by  state  personnel.  In  the  past, 
it  was  necessary  for  large  craft  to  be  sent  to  out- 
side shipyards  where  facilities  existed  for  handling 
them.  This  new  addition  to  wharf  equipment  will 
greatly  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  wharf  and 
result  in  financial  savings  to  the  Commission. 


Purchasing  for  the  field  such  as  marine  sup- 
plies for  boats,  radios,  etc.,  is  handled  through 
the  wharf.  Other  facilities  at  the  wharf  include 
an  outboard  motor  shop  which  keeps  300  out- 
board motors  in  tip-top  shape  throughout  the  year 
and  a  radio  repair  shop  which  services  an  equal 
number  of  radios.  Also  there  is  a  fully  equipped 
carpenter  shop  and  marine  repair  shop.  Along 
with  this  a  warehouse  for  stock  parts  and  mate- 
rials is  maintained.  j 

Superintendent   of   the    wharf   is    Claude    Le- ' 
Blanc  who  has  a  background  of  many  years  of  j 
experience  with  the  Commission  and  previously,  \ 
while  with  the  U.  S.  Army,  in  repair  and  mainte- 
nance,   was   known    for    his    "trouble    shooting" 
when  things  needed  straightening  out. 


i       -2^TC„„ 


\.:IJ\& 


The  all  new  "Marine  Re- 
search" is  equipped  with 
modern  facilities  and  tools 
and  is  used  by  the  Oysters, 
Waterbottoms  and  Sea- 
food Division  for  oyster 
and  shrimp  research  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  its 
many  bays,  bayous  and  in- 
lets along  the  Louisiana 
coast. 
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Accounting 
Section 

ROY  B.  SCHAEFER 
Chief  Accountant 

It  is  through  the  following  complex  statements, 
showing  a  maze  of  figures,  that  a  visible  in- 
sight into  our  Commission's  financial  status  can 
be  seen.  These  statements  not  only  support  our 
past  activities  but  endeavor  to  show  the  needs 
for  requesting  future  monies ;  for  without  suf- 
ficient appropriations  our  programs  could  not  be 
accomplished.  Sound  financing  is  essential  and 
is  the  only  basis  for  promoting  any  program  of 
value.  During  the  past  two  years  many  improve- 
ments have  been  realized  with  the  use  of  our 
I.B.M.  equipment.  The  results  of  these  applica- 
tions have  been  equally  satisfying,  making  pos- 
sible the  acquisition  of  valuable  management  data 
which  was  virtually  impossible  to  obtain  under 
the  previous  manual  system. 

Annually  some  $7,000,000  of  revenue  must  be 
controlled  and  effectively  collected.  Our  commis- 
sion is  self-supporting  and  does  not  receive  any 
appropriation  from  the  General  Fund  of  the  State. 
These  revenues  are  not  only  properly  allocated 
to  the  various  dedicated  funds  but  are  also  con- 
trolled by  class  of  revenue.  Such  an  application 
controlled  on  a  daily  basis  enables  us  to  scan  all 
sources  of  income  for  maximum  collection  and 
take  corrective  measures  as  needed.  This  has 
brought  about  a  welcome  increase  in  our  reve- 
nues. You  will  note  such  increases  in  Exhibit  4 
as  over  $75,000  in  Sports  licenses,  over  $61,000 
trawl-vessel  licenses  and  over-all  increases  in  all 
major  categories.  This  trend  is  expected  to  in- 
creases in  the  future  as  the  1963-64  estimate 
shows. 
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comes necessarily  involved  to  assure  proper  ver- 
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ification  and  coding  of  all  expenditures  prior  to 
I.B.M.  processing.  The  I.B.M.  system  is  used  to 
pay  these  invoices  and  distribute  expenses  to  the 
various  funds,  divisions  and  expense  classifica- 
tions. There  are  thirteen  separate  divisions  with 
a  possible  fifty  different  expense  classifications 
within  each  division.  Prompt  payment  of  some 
18,000  checks  annually  to  vendors  is  accomplished 
as  a  matter  of  routine  under  our  system.  As 
a  by-product  of  this  operation,  cards  are  machine 
punched  automatically  as  the  checks  are  run  for 
use  in  bank  statement  reconciliation. 

Refinements  have  been  made  in  motor  boat 
registration  and  the  3  year  renewal  in  prog- 
ress is  being  efficiently  accomplished  on  a 
quarterly  schedule  with  13,000  notices  being 
mailed  each  quarter.  A  renewal  notice  is  sent  to 
each  registered  owner  prior  to  expiration  of  his 
existing  certificate  of  number.   Certificates  are 


I.B.M.  processed  as  renewal  notices  are  returned 
by  applicants  and  the  I.B.M.  cards  are  used  for  \ 
future  control  and  statistical  data  as  shown  in 
Exhibit  23.  This  report  is  required  semi-annually 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  broadening  activities  of  the  Louisiana  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  Commission,  endeavoring  to 
meet  expanding  demands  of  both  commercial  and 
recreational  interest  and  a  more  detailed  and 
controlled  budget,  have  placed  additional  tasks 
and  responsibilities  on  our  accounting  personnel. 
It  is  through  the  devotion  and  loyalty  of  our 
employees  that  these  demands  have  been  met 
without  diverting  additional  funds  which  are  so 
greatly  needed  to  meet  public  demands  in  our 
diversified  conservation  program.  As  shown  in 
Exhibits  5  and  6,  only  6  or  7%  of  total  expendi- 
tures are  foi-  Administration. 


Exhibit  1 

LOUISIANA  WILD  LIFE  AND  FISHERIES  COMP 
BALANCE  SHEET 

June  30,  1963 


IISSION 


ASSETS 


LIABILITIES 


Cash 

Conservation    Fund    $2,517,856.97 

Rockefeller  Fund    6,832,621.39 

Oyster  Seed  Ground  Fund..  434,067.19 

Commercial  Seafood  Fund..  513,523.59 

Marsh  Island  Fund   1,978,411.25 

Seismic    Fund    344,612.44 

Ward  Mcllhenny  Fund   3,861.55 

Bodcau  Game  Mg-mt.  Fund.  991.72 

Bayou    Lamoque    Fund 4,218.54 

General    Fund    1,196.99 

Boat  Ramp  Fund 40,000.00 

TOTAL   $12,671,361.63 


Accoimts  Total 

Receivable  Assets 

115,752.70  $  2,633,609.67 

6,832,621.39 

434,067.19 

513,523.59 

1,978,411.25 

36,240.00  380,852.44 

3,861.55 

991.72 

4,218.54 

1,196.99 

40,000.00 

151,992.70  $12,823,354.33 


Accoimts 
Payable 

327,695.79 

381,271.50 

49,881.29 

98,950.54 

451.64 


991.72 
4,218.54 


Surplus 

2,305,913.88 

6,451,349.89 

384,185.90 

414,573.05 

1,977,959.61 

380,852.44 

3,861.55 


1,196.99 
40,000.00 


Total 
Liabilities 
&  Surphts 

2,633,609.67 

6,832,621.39 

434,067.19 

513,523.59 

1,978,411.25 

380,852.44 

3,861.55 

991.72 

4,218.54 

1,196.99 

40,000.00 


$      863,461.02     $11,959,893.31     $12,823,354.33 


I  .    -X- 


/'CE3 


This  sleek  watercraft,  the  "Blue- 
gill  11",  is  capable  of  doing  25 
miles  per  hour  and  is  used  mostly 
in  the  Mississippi  River  by  the 
Water  Pollution  Control  Division. 
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Exhibit  2 
APPROPRIATIONS 

1961-62 
Actual 

CONSERVATION  FUND: 

General   Operations    $2,684,651.00 

FEDERAL  FUNDS: 

Pittnian-Robertson      257,879.47 

Dingell-Johnson     45,254.19 

Hyacinth  Control    110,048.40 

Water  Pollution  Control   70,318.00 

DEDICATED  FUNDS: 

Rockefeller     1,088,928.00 

Oyster   Seed   Grounds    487,598.16 

Commercial    Seafood    590,121.32 

Marsh    Island    149,167.00 

GENERAL  FUNDS: 

Building    105,000.00 

Hyacinth  Control    244,986.00 

Board    of    Liquidation — Trappers..  60,000.00 

TOTAL     $5,893,951.54 


1962-63 
Actual 

1963-64. 
Budget 

$2,943,927.00 

$3,468,873.00 

249,109.13 
27,550.55 

118,022.02 
74,512.62 

270,000.00 
30,000.00 
60,000.00 
50,000.00 

543,678.00 
343,669.00 
344,412.00 
127,113.00 

1,002,000.00 
350,000.00 
400,000.00 
182,000.00 

$4,771,993.32 

$5,812,873.00 

I 


k 
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Exhibit  3 

EXPENDITURES  AND  BUDGET 

BY 

FUNDS  AND  DIVISIONS 

1061-0^  19(12-0.1 

Actual  Actual 

Administrative     $    342,141.61  $    354,544.37 

Education   &    Publicity    307,979.45  124,871.58 

Water   Pollution   Control    148,134.16  127,562.14 

Enforcement    1,278,848.68  1,372,384.11 

Fish   &   Game    542,070.71  603,709.68 

Fur     27,690.44  31,084.57 

Pittman-Robertson    343,839.29  332,145.51 

DinRell-Johnson     63,384.37  38,181.62 

Rockefeller    Refug-e    934,265.00  470,320.88 

Oyster   Seed   Grounds    477,598.16  320,105.15 

Commercial    Seafood    411,621.32  258,399.82 

Hyacinth   Control    341,401.38  347,070.36 

Marsh    Island    149,167.00  121,667.68 

Building    102,695.62  101,093.00 

TOTAL     $5,470,837.19  $4,603,140.47 


1963-(iJf 
Bridget 

¥    289,631.00 

182,714.00 

157,606.00 

1,544,419.00 

1,120,247.00 

31,770.00 


1,002,000.00 
350,000.00 
400,000.00 
394,280.00 
230,631.00 
109,575.00 


$5,812,873.00 


*Included  in  Fish  &  Game  Budget. 
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$ 

235,570.73 

$ 

247,758.22 

$ 

255,000.00 

$ 

25,507.00 
536,827.52 

$ 

25,643.00 
600,038.39 

$ 

26,000.00 
650,000.00 

$ 

562,334.52 

$ 

625,681.39 

$ 

676,000.00 

$ 

797,005.25 

$ 

873,439.61 

$ 

931,000.00 

Exhibit  4 

ALL  RECEIPTS 

CONSERVATION  FUND,  DEDICATED  FUNDS  AND  FEDERAL  FUNDS 

ACTUAL  RECEIPTS  1951-62  AND  1952-63 

ESTIMATED  RECEIPTS  1953-64 

Actual  Actual  Estimated 

CONSERVATION   FUND                                            l<)61-02  1062-63  196S-GU 
Sport  Licenses: 

Fishing-New  Orleans    $      27,001.00  $        32,294.00  $      35,000.00 

Fishing-Other   Parishes    208,569.73  215,464.22  220,000.00 

Total  Fishing   

Hunting-New   Orleans    

Hunting-Other  Parishes 

Total    Hunting    

Total  Sport  Licenses 

Commercial  Fishing  &  Dealers: 

(Includes  Fish,   Shrimp  &  Oyster) 

Commercial    Fisherman-Bait   Seller    $        5,130.00  $          4,320.00  $        4,500  00 

^°°\    iir  :  ■  •  ■  i'  ■■ 10,405.00  10,040.00  10,500.00 

Fresh    Water    Seme    .          2,345.00  2,140.00  2,000.00 

Fresh   Water    Trammel    Net    8.045.00  6,295.00  6.500.00 

Fresh  Water  Gill   Net   ...... 23,325.00  21,830.00  22,000.00 

Sa  t  Water  Fish  &  Shrimp  Seme   770.00  1,190.00  1,200  00 

o^^  w  \^"'  J^'T"?'''    ?''*    •  V\V  •  •  •, 2,235.00  1,775.00  2,000.00 

Salt  Water  Menhaden  Seme  &  Vessel   7,200.00  6,900.00  7  000  00 

Oyster    Vessel    Tonnage    1,981.50  2,499.00  2,700.00 

Oystfi;  Dredging      12,400.00  15,400.00  16,000.00 

Salt  Water  Fish  Vessel 385.00  385.00  400.00 

Sa  t  Water   Shrimp   Trawl   &   Vessel    87,560.00  148,660.00  150,000.00 

Salt  Water   Shrimp    Freight    15.00  15.00 

Oyster   Bedding   Ground    71.033.00  78,342'.00  '  '  '  86,000.66 

Oyster  Shop  &  Resale   1,830.00  1,930.00  2,000.00 

Wholesale    Dealer    15,450.00  13,400.00  15,000.00 

Wholesale  Dealer's  Agent   840.00  790.00  800,00 

Retail   Dealer    18,925.00  16,255.00  17,000.00 

Non-Resident   Minnow   Dealer    400.00  400.00 

Total   Commercial   Fishing  &   Dealers    $    269,874.50  $      332,566.00  $    340,000.00 

Severance  Tax: 

Gravel     $ $          2,149.85  $        2,500.00 

Sand  &  Fill  Materials    14,329.63  75,739.87  80,000.00 

Fur    22,654.71  12,468.19  13,000.00 

Oyster 16,778.34  13,220.30  15,000.00 

Shrimp    27,011.11  29,971.88  35,000.00 

Total   Severance   Tax    $      80,773.79  $      133,550.09  $    145,500.00 

Miscellaneous   Licenses  &   Receipts: 

Hunting  Club    $        1,095.00  $             920.00  $        1,000.00 

Hunting   Preserve    800.00  800.00  800.00 

Game    Breeder    1,300.00  1,460.00  1,500.00 

Transfer  of  Oyster  Lease   23.00  49.00  50.00 

Resident  Fur  Buyer    3,050.00  3,350.00  3,400.00 

Resident  Fur  Dealer   2,100.00  2,550.00  2,700.00 

Non-Resident    Fur    Dealer    900.00  1,200.00  1,200.00 

Trapper-New    Orleans    402.00  426.00  450.00 

Trapper-Other  Parishes   5,083.82  6,093.56  6,400.00 

Miscellaneous     322.70  1,115.02  1,000.00 

Total  Miscellaneous   Licenses  &  Receipts $      15,076.52  $        17,963.58  $      18,500.00 

Motorboat   Registration    $      58,848.75  $        58,985.50  $    210,000.00 

Building  Rental     $      16,168.19  $      105,803.10  $    140,000.00 

Royalities  from  Mineral  Leases: 

Oil  &  Gas    $1,425,492.65  $  1,866,043.09  $1,900,000.00 

Sulphur     254,626.34  258,921.61  260,000.00 

Total   Royalties  from  Mineral   Leases    $1,680,118.99  $  2,124,964.70  $2,160,000.00 

TOTAL  CONSERVATION  FUND  RECEIPTS $2,918,765.99  $  3,647,272.58  $3,945,000.00 


I 


k 


Exhibit  4   (Continued  next  page) 
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^Receipts  derived  from  Rockefeller  Refuge  are  to  be  used  for  im- 
proving and  maintaining  tlie  refuge  and  surplus  may  be  used  for 
public  education  or  for  public  health  according  to  the  act  of  dedica- 
tion. Appropriations  from  this  fund  for  public  education  and  public 
liealth    during    the    periods    of    this    report    have    been    as    follows : 

a)  State  Public  School  Fund: 

1962-63     Appropriation     $5,000,000.00 

1963-64  Appropriation  3.800.000.00  $   8,800,000.00 

b)  State  Board  of  Health  Fund: 

1962-63  Appropriation  $2,500,000.00 

1963-64    Appropriation    4,011,909.00  6.511.909.00 

Total   Education   and   Health 

Appropriations     $15,311,909.00 

-Includes   $4,767,410.16   new  lease  Rockefeller   Refuge. 

^Includes    $1,777,880.00    new    Lease   Marsh   Island   Refuge. 

■^'Tederal  Funds"  implies  that  these  receipts  are  gifts  from  the 
Federal  Crovernment.  Actually  this  is  our  own  money  taken  away 
from  the  state  through  Federal  taxes  and  handed  back  to  us;  minus 
a  commission  charged  by  the  F'ederal  Government  for  handling. 
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Exhibit  4  (Continued) 

ALL  RECEIPTS 

CONSERVATION   FUND,   DEDICATED  FUNDS  AND  FEDERAL  FUNDS 

ACTUAL  RECEIPTS  1951-62  AND  1952-63 

ESTIMATED  RECEIPTS  1963-64 

Actual                                Actual  Estimated 

DEDICATED   FUNDS                                               1961-62                                1962-63  1963-6^ 
Oyster   Seed   Ground: 

Shell   Severance    Tax    $    407,597.38  $      409,070.88  $    410,000.00 

Survey   Pees      9,628.00                           17,418.50  20,000.00 

Rebedding   Fees    6,125.60                             3,481.60  5,000.00 

Insurance    Recovery    991.72  

Total  Oyster  Seed  Ground    $    424,342.70  $      429,970.98  $    435,000.00 

Commercial   Seafood : 

Shell  Severance  Tax   $    407,597.35  $      409,070.90  $    410,000.00 

Sale  of  Equipment 1,001.50  

Insurance   Recovery    2,000.00  

Total   Commercial   Seafood    $    410,598.85  $      409,070.90  $    410,000.00 

Rockefeller   Refuge:^ 

Royalties  from  Mineral   Leases    $2,638,628.39=  $  8,202,237.40=  $3,435,000.00 

Fur   Sales    359.86 466.64 500.00      I 

Total  Rockefeller  Refuge $2,638,988.25 $  8,202,704.04 $3,435,500.00 

Marsh   Island   Refuge: 

Royalties  from  Mineral  Leases    $      39,111.16'  $  1,808,240.43=  $      35,000.00 

Pass-a-Loutre   Hunting   Permits    1,630.00                             1,665.00  2,000.00 

Pasturage 1,224.00                                225.00  250.00 

Fur    Sales    18.20                                132.00  200.00 

Sale  of  Equipment   696.78  

Insurance  Recovery 2,326.00  

Total    Marsh    Island    Refuge    $      42,680.14  $  1,812,588.43  $      37,450.00 

TOTAL  DEDICATED  FUNDS  RECEIPTS  $3,516,609.94  $10,854,334.35  $4,317,950.00 

FEDERAL  FUNDS' 

Pittman-Robertson     $    257,879.47  $      249,109.13  $    270,000.00 

Dingell-Johnson    45,254.19                           27,550.55  30,000.00 

Hyacinth  Control   110,048.40                        118,022.02  60,000.00 

Water  Pollution   Control    70,318.00                           74,512.62  50,000.00 

TOTAL  FEDERAL  FUNDS  RECEIPTS    $    483,500.06  $      469,194.32  $    410,000.00 

GRAND  TOTAL  ALL  RECEIPTS    $6,918,875.99 $14,970,801.25 $8,672,950.00 
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Exhibit  9 


Exhibit  11 


LOUISIANA  SHRIMP  PRODUCTION  BY  PARISH 
AND  VALUE  TO  FISHERMEN 


1962 


1961 


Barrels 

Value  to 

Barrels 

Value  to 

Parish           (Headless) 

Fishermen 

(Headless) 

Fishermen 

Orloans    .  .  . 

557 

$        43,749 

8 

$            511 

Carieron    .  . 

21,225 

1,496,092 

16,073 

1,013,574 

Jefferson  . . 

38,161 

2,973,438 

29,121 

1,783,884 

Lafourche    . 

35,208 

2,673,802 

25,826 

1,537,056 

Plaquemines 

24,071 

1,585,754 

9,347 

559,527 

St.   Bernard 

6,724 

493,118 

3,847 

209,935 

St.  Mary  .  . 

11,940 

1,435,267 

14,493 

1,191,396 

Terrebonne 

61,170 

3,673,929 

42,849 

2,193,004 

Vermilion    . 

8,485 

609,576 

6,184 

423,935 

Mississippi 

1,379 

99,564 

675 

40,716 

Total    .  .  . 

208,920 

$15,084,289 

148,423 

$8,953,556 

Indications  are  that  the  bumper  1963  commercial  shrimp 
crop  will  nearly  double  the  1962  production  figure.  1963 
figures  were  not  complete  for  this  publication.  It  is  not 
possible  to  obtain  figures  on  shrimp  taken  by  sportsmen. 


Shrimp  samples  are  taken  troni  an  experimental 
pond  on  Grand  Terre  Island  at  weekly  intervals  to 
determine  the  growth  rate.  The  information  secured 
is   of  great   benefit   to   the  shrimp   industry. 


SHRIMP  PRODUCTION  AND  NUMBER 
OF  TRAWLS  AND/OR  SEINES— 1913-1962 


Barrels 

Calendar  Shrimp 

Year  (210  lbs.) 

1913  50,000 

1914  52,381 

1915  57,143 

1916  85,714 

1917  57,143 

1918  71,429 

1919  76,190 

1920  152,381 

1921  163,012 

1922  109,050 

1923  153,749 

1924  150,624 

1925  154,722 

1926  123,967 

1927  150,896 

1928  195,303 

1929  210,033 

1930  197,550 

1931  178,815 

1932  152,373 

1933  166.058 

1934  226,576 

1935  252,981 

1936  286,749 

1937  362,942 

1938  363,656 

1939  395,050 

1940  397,189 

1941  554,354 

1942  489,173 

1943  441,445 

1944  544,378 

1945  495,994 

1946  464,981 

1947  365,617 

1948  376,605 

1949  376,040 

1950  361,365 

1951  396,980 

1952  398,952 

1953  437,.340 

1954  451,647 

1955  365,542 

1956  318,130 

1957  181,061 

1958  208,586 

1959  254,438 

1960  306,774 

1961  148,423 

1962  208,920 


No.  of 

No.  of 

Seines 

Trawls 

131 

131 

268 

300 

"17 

'97 

'499 

135 

983 

111 

699 

128 

1,021 

143 

905 

180 

1,010 

143 

692 

120 

913 

261 

1,454 

125 

1,486 

172 

1,176 

126 

1,131 

66 

699 

67 

1,045 

107 

1,441 

125 

1,433 

30 

1,920 

35 

2,313 

13 

1,662 

26 

1,621 

5 

3,016 

5 

3,028 

4 

2,380 

4 

2,101 

4 

1,866 

4 

2,373 

4 

3,030 

4 

3,408 

4 

3,200 

4 

3,310 

3 

2,819 

0 

2,248 

0 

2,277 

10 

3,543 

4 

3,442 

5 

3,276 

7 

3,072 

9 

2,419 

9 

4,400 

8 

4.154 

7 

4,896 

8 

4,577 

5,453 

Size 

(Per  lb.  Barrels 

Heads  on)  (Headless) 

Under  15  997 

15-20  13,297 

21-25  10,253 

26-30  9,053 

31-40  20,281 

41-50  18,392 

51-67  36,900 

68  and  over  .  .  86,184 

Sea  Bobs  13,563 

Total  208,920 


Exhibit  10 
LOUISIANA  SHRIMP  PRODUCTION  BY  SIZE 

1962 


100.0 


$15,084,289 


148,423 


1961 


%  of 

Value  to 

Barrels 

%  of 

Value  to 

Total 

Fishermen 

(Headless) 

Total 

Fishermen 

0.5 

$      128,303 

1,987 

1.3 

$    178,102 

6.4 

1,716,905 

10,598 

7.1 

968,429 

4.9 

1,328,253 

14.282 

9.7 

1,271,134 

4.4 

1,082,626 

11,204 

7.5 

934.200 

9.7 

2,025,737 

26,720 

18.1 

1,869,400 

8.8 

1,469,040 

12,311 

8.3 

746,367 

17.6 

2,455,118 

18,584 

12.5 

966,410 

41.2 

4,500,957 

41.029 

27.6 

1,659,468 

6.5 

377,350 

11,708 

7.9 

360,046 

100.0 


$8,953,556 
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Exhibit  12 


COIVIPARATIVE  STATEIVIENT  OF  FRESH   AND 

SALT  WATER  COMMERCIAL  FISH   PRODUCED 

BY  LOUISIANA  FISHERMEN 


FRESH  WATER  FISHERIES  Pounds 

Bowf in    23,416 

Buffalofish    3,546.260 

Carp    290,657 

Catfish  &  Bullhead   8,826,265 

Garfish     1,170,854 

Paddlefish   (Spoonbill)    140,699 

Sheepshead    (Gaspergou)     1,259,880 

Crawfish    3,097,119 

Baby  Green  Turtles 14,779 

Fresh  Water  Turtles   186,446 

Frogs     70,120 

Total  Fresh  Water 

Fisheries    18,626,395 


SALT  WATER  FISHERIES 

Cobia     2,200 

Croaker    6,497 

Drum: 

Black     308,865 

Red   (Red  Fish)    567,172 

Flounder     216,080 

Grouper    52,651 

Jewfish     4,100 

King  Whiting   (Black  Mullet)    .  .  460,281 

Menhaden     689,157,400 

Mullet    (Popeye)     8,269 

Pompano    2,151 

Sawfish    5,196 

Sea  Catfish   108,094 

Sea  Trout  or  Weakf ish : 

Spotted     308,743 

White    115,159 

Shark    1,900 

Sheepshead    151,476 

Snapper,   Red    693,893 

Spanish   Mackerel    470 

Spot 1,500 

Tripletail    3,100 

Warsaw      

Miscellaneous    2,200,000 

Crabs ; 

Hard    9,522,905 

Soft  &  Peeler   343,881 

Shrimp,  Salt  Water 43,583,686 

Sea  Turtles   3,300 

Total  Salt  Water 

Fisheries    747,828,969 

GRAND  TOTAL   766,455,364 


1962 


Value  to 
F  ishermen 

$  1,107 

419,511 

10,933 

1,800,536 

60,424 

7,296 

121,049 

408,180 

75,000 

22,814 

24,285 


$  2,951,135 


$  115 

350 

19,009 

88,405 

32,556 

5,729 

344 

23,251 

7,994,226 

388 

1,105 

226 

5,410 

72,690 

5,931 

97 

11,951 

156,405 

40 

75 

155 

"  '27,566 

462,454 

171,900 

14,984,954 

199 


$24,065,465 


$27,016,600 


Pounds 

33,500 

2,872,500 

276,900 

9,025,300 

942,300 

46,200 

1,266,000 

2,186,900 

27,700 

241,900 

93,200 


17,012,400 


3,800 
17,900 

387,600 

666,000 

221,000 

15,800 


531,200 

581,682,400 

11,900 

800 

5,900 

84,700 

537,100 
81,700 

3,600 
144,600 
677,200 

1,700 

2,900 
900 

9,500 
582,000 

11,909,900 

620,300 

31,027,000 

6,300 


629,233,700 


646,246,100 


1961 


Value  to 
Fishermen 

$  1,602 

384,397 

13,845 

1,819,208 

48,5841 

2,670] 

134,462 

288.323! 

207,750 

28,8671 

32,495 1 


$  2,962,203, 


1891 

885 

I 

20,1121 

97,5081 

29,844 1 

1,764 i 


26,641 

6,747,527 

4641 

2791 

2951 

3,973 1 

122,9431 

4,535: 

105! 

9,523 

149,612^ 

163  i 

1451 

42 

877  i 

7,275  , 

514,188  I 
310,200 
8,912,840  ' 
813 


$16,962,742 


$19,924,945 


Fish  production  figures  presented  in  Exhibit  12  were  obtained   in  cooperation  with   U. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries. 


S.   Department  of  the   Interior, 
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Exhibit  15 

1962 

MISCELLANEOUS  LICENSES  SOLD  BY  PARISH, 

STATE  AND  CLASS 


Exhibit  16 

1963 

MISCELLANEOUS  LICENSES  SOLD  BY  PARISH, 

STATE  AND  CLASS 


Parish 


to 


^ 


■i-         -S 


CO 


ajo    a;a. 


Acadia    

Allen 

Ascension 

Assumption    2 

Avoyelles    

Beauregard    1 

Bienville     1 

Bossier     

Caddo     1 

Calcasieu    6 

Cameron 3 

Claiborne    

DeSoto    

E.  Baton     Rouge.  .  .       4 

E.  Carroll    21 

E.  Feliciana    1 

Franklin     4 

Grant    

Iberia     

Iberville    

Jefferson     

Jefferson   Davis 

Lafayette   1 

Lafourche     

LaSalle     

Lincoln   1 

Livingston     

Madison    64 

Morehouse    38 

Natchitoches    


Orleans     

Ouachita    

Plaquemines    

Rapides     

Red   River    

Richland     

Sabine 

St.  Bernard     

St.  Charles    

St.  John   

St.  Landry 

St.  Martin   

St.  Mary     

St.  Tammany    .... 

Tangipahoa     

Tensas    

Terrebonne     

Union     

Vermilion     

Washington     

Webster     

W.  Baton   Rouge.  .  . 
W.    Carroll 


2 
7 
1 

i 
1 

Winn  29 


TOTAL  LA. 
Arkansas  .... 
Mississippi  . . . 
New  York  .  . . 
Texas  


217 
1 
1 


\3^    -=(i    ri^     0-i2 

i^se;  &:,cq  fc,Q  ^^ 


Porish 


6 
3 
1 

"2 

2 

1 

1 

14 

11 

"2 
2 
6 


1 
2 
1 
5 
2 
7 
2 
1 
1 
2 

i 

1 

6 
1 
2 
4 
1 
1 
1 
1 

'i 
5 
2 
1 
3 

6 
1 
1 


7 
2 
1 
1 

ii 
4 

"i 
1 

7 
1 
4 
1 

15 
2 
6 
1 

1 


4 

2 

(i 

5 

4 

2 

3 

20 

20 

8 

2 

2 

11 

21 

1 

4 

1 

fi 

1 

12 

3 

10 

10 

1 

2 

4 

64 

40 

2 

24 

11 

10 

8 

2 

5 

1 

12 

6 

1 

6 

3 

9 

5 

10 

7 

17 

7 

16 
2 
4 
2 
2 
30 


110 

55 

35 

110 

95 

225 

15 

60 

570 

390 

140 

20 

20 

105 

105 

5 

20 

10 

120 

10 

350 

45 

125 

220 

10 

15 

70 

320 

225 

210 

1,160 

205 

200 

100 

35 

50 

10 

285 

110 

10 

75 

45 

190 

205 

160 

60 

535 

90 

495 

30 

55 

15 

155 

170 


=  5^ 


4  122  122  14  479  $  8,255 

1  2    305 

1      5 

2  2    600 

1  ...   1  2    310 


TOTAL    219       4     123     122     18     486  $  9,475 


I 


CJCQ    t,C3    kQ     f-^j        E-,tt; 


tea. 


11 
18 


Acadia    

Allen     

Ascension     

Assumption    

Avoyelles    

Beauregard    

Bienville     

Bossier    

Caddo    

Calcasieu    

Caldwell   

Cameron     

Catahoula     

Claiborne    

Concordia     

DeSoto    

E.  Baton  Rouge   . 

E.   Carroll    

E.   Feliciana    

Evangeline     

Franklin     9 

Grant    1 

Iberia    

Iberville    

Jackson     

Jefferson    1 

Jefferson  Davis   ...        1 

Lafayette 

Lafourche     

LaSalle     

Lincoln    1 

Livingston    2 

Madison    71 

Morehouse    36 

Natchitoches    3 

Orleans     3 

Ouachita     14 

Plaquemines     

Pointe  Coupee 1 

Rapides     3 

Red   River    

Richland     10 

St.  Bernard 

St.   Charles    2 

St.  Helena 

St.  James 1 

St.  John    

St.  Landrv 2 

St.  Martin   

St.   Mary    2 

St.   Tammany 

Tangipahoa   1 

Tensas    5 

Terrebonne    

Union    2 

Vermilion 7 

Vernon    1 

Washington 

Webster    

W.  Baton  Rouge 

W.  Carroll 8 

W.  Feliciana 9 

Winn 1 


TOTAL    LA. 

Arkansas    

Mississippi  . .  . 
New  York  .  .  .  . 
Texas    


249 
1 
2 


8 

1   .. 

9  ! 

5   105 

7 

2  .. 

9 

120 

1   .. 

3 

40 

5   .  . 

7 

135 

3   .. 

5 

95 

1   .  . 

2 

35 

2 

15 

1   .. 

2 

30 

14 

5   .  . 

24 

485 

14 

2  .. 

23 

420 

3 

15 

4  .. 

8 

125 

1 

5 

2 

20 

1 

5 

1   .. 

2 

35 

9 

2  .. 

22 

195 

18 

90 

1 

200 

1   .. 

1 

25 

2 

11 

65 

2 

3 

25 

3 

3   .. 

6 

105 

1 

9 

3 

60 

1 

1 

10 

5 

12   2 

20 

655 

1 

1   .  . 

3 

40 

4 

4 

40 

3 

6   .. 

9 

180 

1 

1 

2 

35 

1 

2 

15 

3 

3   .. 

8 

115 

71 

355 

1   .. 

37 

205 

1 

5 

225 

2 

5   8 

18 

1,360 

3 

1   1 

19 

275 

1 

12  .. 

13 

310 

1   .. 

2 

30 

4 

2   .. 

9 

105 

1   .  . 

1 

25 

1   .. 

11 

75 

3 

7 

10 

205 

2   1 

5 

210 

1 

1 

10 

1  .  . 

2 

30 

2 

2 

20 

7 

1   1 

11 

255 

1   .. 

1 

25 

1 

14   1 

18 

520 

5 

2   1 

8 

250 

5 

3   .. 

9 

130 

2 

1   .. 

8 

70 

3 

14   1 

18 

530 

3 

1   .. 

6 

65 

2 

8   1 

18 

405 

1 

5 

1 

1   .. 

2 

35 

3 

2   .. 

5 

80 

2 

9 

20 

8 

40 

1 

10 

195 

1 

5 

4  139  139  18  549  $  9,610 

1  2    305 

2     10 

2  2    600 

1  . . .   1  2    310 


TOTAL    252       4     140     139     22     557  $10,835 
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Exhibit  17 

NUMBER  OF  HUNTING   LICENSES  SOLD 
SEASONS   1939-1940  THROUGH   1962-1963 


5?"^ 


Season 

H  until 

Reside! 

Season 

:2: 

^2; 

^■1 

1939-40  ... 

.  .  .   98,167 

93,587 

1,335 

3,245   

1940-41  ... 

.  .  .  116,653 

115,336 

166 

1,151   

1941-42  .  .  . 

. .  .  146,648 

144,349 

495 

1,804   

1942-43  .  .  . 

...  119,543 

118,300 

163 

1,080   

1943-44  .  .  . 

.  .  .   94,609 

93,334 

181 

1,094   

1944-45  .  .  . 

.  . .  124,485 

121,767 

407 

2,31] 

1945-56  .  .  . 

.  .  .  162,872 

160,795 

409 

1,681 

1946-47  .  .  . 

.  .  .  170,396 

169,652 

744 

'•■  ... 

1947-48  .  .  . 

.  .  .  176,715 

175,482 

1,233 

'\- 

1948-49  .  .  . 

.  .  .  222,201 

221,702 

499 

-:= 

1949-50  ... 

.  .  .  235,447 

234,964 

483 

1,140   

1950-51  .  .  . 

...  235,472 

234,195 

137 

1,140   

1951-52  .  .  . 

...  235,855 

234,177 

192 

1,486   

1952-53  .  .  . 

.  .  .  209,665 

207,428 

169 

2,068   

1953-54  ... 

.  .  .  251,488 

248,496 

**2,992 

1954-55  .  .  . 

...  242,456 

239,695 

**2,761 

1955-56  .  .  . 

...  246,781 

243,756 

**2,975 

1956-57  .  .  . 

.  .  .  287,810 

284,844 

**2,966 

1957-58  .  .  . 

.  .  .  284,279 

281,708 

**2,571 

1958-59  .  .  . 

...  275,622 

272,756 

**2,866 

1959-60  . . . 

...  280,672 

278,288 

**2,384 

1960-61  .  .  . 

...  317,087 

257,438 

528 

2,659  56,462 

1961-62  ... 

...  309,367 

247,227 

381 

1,748  60,011 

1962-63  ... 

.  .  .  332,513 

260,862 

367 

1,814  69,470 

*No  trip  licenses   issued  during  tliese  yeai's. 
^*Non-Resident  sold   on   a  recixjrocal  basis.   These   licenses   include  both 
season  and  trip. 


1.  All  resident  persons  who  have  reached  their  sixtieth 
birthday  and  have  actually  resided  within  the  state  for 
two  years  prior  to  application,  are  issued  free  per- 
manent permits. 


2.    All    resident   and   non-resident   persons    under   sixteen 
years  of  age  are  exempt. 
Louisiana's  $2.00  Basic  Resident  Hunting  License  is  be- 
low the  national  average  which  is  $3.22. 


RESIPtHT   SMALL    GAME   LICENSE   FEES   IH    THE   U.    S.    -    1961 
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Exhibit  18 

LICENSES  SOLD  BY  PARISHES,  1961-62  SEASON 
HUNTING 

Basic  N.R.  N.  R.       Biff 

Parish  Res.  Trip  Season    Game 

$2.00  $5.00  $25.00      $2.00 

Acadia    4,076  15  0 

Allen 3,560  77  6 

Ascension 2,556  0  0 

Assumption    1,167  0  0 

Avoyelles    4,219  5  0 

Beauregard    2,734  37  13 

Bienville 1,886  3  0 

Bossier    5,383  2  0 

Caddo    13,987  40  5 

Calcasieu    13,331  313  63 

Caldwell   1,476  8  0 

Cameron     1,073  220  26 

Catahoula     1,796  13  3 

Claiborne    1,523  15  7 

Concordia     2,807  48  73 

DeSoto    1,970  22  6 

E.  Baton  Rouge 14,880  23  2 

E.  Carroll    1,481  37  7 

E.   Feliciana    1,290  2  0 

Evangeline     3,752  1  0 

Franklin     3,005  16  0 

Grant    2,058  2  0 

Iberia    4,269  15  0 

Iberville    2,259  2  0 

Jackson     2,123  3  0 

Jefferson    10,127  0  0 

Jefferson  Davis   3,494  49  0 

Lafayette 6,034  18  1 

Lafourche    4,843  0  0 

LaSalle 2,528  9  0 

Lincoln   2,341  7  1 

Livingston    3,754  2  0 

Madison    1,693  103  22 

Morehouse    4,323  35  11 

Natchitoches    3,981  12  5 

Orleans     11,341  90  36 

Ouachita     11,728  45  6 

Plaquemines    1,486  0  0 

Pointe  Coupee 1,806  1  0 

Rapides     10,812  27  4 

Red  River    1,020  23  1 

Richland     3,176  12  0 

Sabine     2,590  13  4 

St.  Bernard     1,445  4  0 

St.  Charles    2,022  0  0 

St.  Helena 619  0  0 

St.  James     1,281  0  0 

St.  John 1,021  0  0 

St.  Landry    8,220  13  4 

St.  Martin 2,040  0  0 

St.  Mary    4,244  5  0 

St.  Tammany    4,666  24  28 

Tangipahoa   5,644  1  2 

Tensas    1,507  58  8 

Terrebonne    4,631  2  0 

Union    2,592  40  24 

Vermilion 4,096  146  3 

Vernon    3,239  24  4 

Washington   2,992  8  1 

Webster    3,978  10  0 

W.  Baton   Rouge    1,532  4  0 

W.  Carroll     2,490  .      30  4 

W.  Feliciana 858  1  0 

Winn     2,372 13  1 

TOTAL  1961-62   .  . .  247,227  1,748  381 

TOTAL  1960-61   .  .  .  257,438  2,659  528 

Increase      ....  ... 

Decrease     10,211  911  147 

4.0%  3.4%'     27.8% 


Exhibit  19 

LICENSES  SOLD  BY  PARISHES,  1962-63  SEASON 
HUNTING 


175 

1,596 
294 
143 
924 
888 
495 

2,025 

4,259 

1,971 

897 

42 

1,052 
668 

1,618 
456 

2,370 
871 
197 
830 

1,801 
781 
296 
315 

1,138 
572 
253 
229 
248 

1,223 
983 
876 

1,160 

2,205 

1,310 
737 

4,773 
157 
385 

2,974 
522 

1,591 

1,152 
168 
304 
127 
219 
72 

1,102 
150 
411 
508 
579 

1,187 
231 

1,197 
252 

1,392 
696 

1,022 
255 

1,551 
189 
947 


60,011 
56,462 


3,549 

6.3% 


Basic 
Res. 

Parish  $2.00 

Acadia    4,067 

Allen   3,604 

Ascension     2,699 

Assumption    1,327 

Avoyelles    4,320 

Beauregard    2,833 

Bienville     2,104 

Bossier    5,152 

Caddo    14,791 

Calcasieu    13,381 

Caldwell   1,678 

Cameron     996 

Catahoula     1,909 

Claiborne    1,706 

Concordia     3,181 

DeSoto    2,160 

E.  Baton  Rouge 15,390 

E.   Carroll    1,614 

E.  Feliciana    1,439 

Evangeline     4,038 

Franklin     3,415 

Grant    2,091 

Iberia    4,334 

Iberville    2,288 

Jackson     2,428 

Jefferson    10,279 

Jefferson  Davis    3,435 

Lafayette   6,164 

Lafourche     5,596 

LaSalle 2,684 

Lincoln   2,493 

Livingston    4,087 

Madison    1,868 

Morehouse    4,686 

Natchitoches    4,062 

Orleans     11,465 

Ouachita     12,630 

Plaquemines    1,522 

Pointe  Coupee 2,028 

Rapides     11,325 

Red   River    1,098 

Richland 3,531 

Sabine     2,716 

St.  Bernard     1,437 

St.  Charles    1,964 

St.  Helena   726 

St.  James     1,419 

St.  John   973 

St.  Landry     8,478 

St.  Martin   2,091 

St.    Mary    4,241 

St.  Tammany    4,892 

Tangipahoa    5,903 

Tensas    1,658 

Terrebonne    5,042 

Union    2,491 

Vermilion     3,980 

Vernon    3,789 

Washington   5,187 

Webster    4,410 

W.  Baton   Rouge    1,698 

W.  Carroll     2,558 

W.  Feliciana     882 

Winn     2,429 

TOTAL  1962-63   .  . .  260,862 

TOTAL  1961-62   .  .  .  247,227 

Increase    13,635 

5.5% 
Decrease     


A^.  R.       N.  R.       Dig 
Trip       Season    Game 
$5.00        $25.00      $2.00 


2 

0 

222 

66 

5 

1,507 

0 

0 

350 

0 

0 

208 

0 

0 

937 

41 

6 

941 

7 

0 

635 

0 

1 

1,803 

45 

4 

5,232 

305 

54 

2,117 

8 

0 

996 

128 

34 

47 

(i 

4 

998 

28 

15 

610 

68 

63 

1,937 

35 

6 

584 

14 

1 

3,321 

72 

5 

928 

4 

0 

232 

2 

1 

879 

17 

0 

2,254 

9 

0 

1,040 

11 

0 

327 

0 

0 

429 

3 

0 

1,334 

0 

0 

661 

41 

1 

248 

13 

0 

428 

0 

0 

302 

10 

0 

1,383 

9 

2 

1,105 

0 

0 

1,004 

114 

29 

1,321 

68 

11 

2,499 

17 

0 

1,438 

127 

23 

744 

14 

7 

5,955 

0 

0 

180 

1 

0 

450 

53 

3 

3,456 

23 

0 

510 

14 

1 

1,884 

19 

6 

1,259 

1 

0 

185 

3 

0 

311 

1 

0 

173 

0 

0 

249 

0 

0 

98 

7 

1 

1,289 

1 

0 

143 

11 

0 

510 

33 

27 

547 

2 

3 

716 

88 

8 

1,430 

2 

0 

239 

38 

21 

1,420 

121 

2 

246 

28 

9 

1,731 

14 

3 

766 

11 

1 

1,485 

2 

0 

308 

41 

7 

1,678 

1 

0 

215 

15 

3 

1,036 

1,814 

367 

69,470 

1,748 

381 

60,011 

66 

9,459 

3.8% 

'14 
3.7% 

15.8% 

k 
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Exhibit  20 

NUMBER  OF  FISHING  LICENSES  SOLD 

SEASONS  1939  THROUGH  1952-1963 


Fishing 

Non- 

Fishing  Resident 

Fishing 

Non- 

7-Day 

Season 

Total 

Resident 

Resident 

Trip 

1939  

27,096 

12,649 

14,447 

*^! 

1940  

31,014 

16,140 

14,874 

** 

1941  

52,695 

38,080 

*14,615 

** 

1942  

41,661 

30,608 

*1 1,053 

1943  

....   36,112 

29,492 

3,332 

3,288 

1944  

....   33,239 

25,755 

3,743 

3,741 

1945  

35,002 

27,000 

4,088 

3,914 

1946  

....   52,909 

42,621 

5,808 

4,480 

1947  

....   64,055 

59,353 

4,702 

** 

1948  

....   66,797 

63,657 

3,140 

^::i: 

1949  

82,942 

72,397 

5,970 

4,575 

1950  

83,068 

72,044 

5,872 

5,152 

1951  

89,337 

76,516 

6,477 

6,344 

1952  

....  102,715 

89,159 

6,207 

7,349 

1953  

....  205,049 

178,994 

10,087 

15,968 

1954  

217,282 

187,832 

12,048 

17,402 

1955  

220,835 

187,466 

13,917 

19,452 

1956  

218,757 

186,106 

14,817 

17,834 

1957  

....  188,874 

159,664 

14,124 

15,086 

1958  

....  192,290 

165,566 

13,364 

13,360 

1959  

....  179,820 

155,074 

14,736 

10,010 

1960  

153,848 

134,231 

10,519 

9,098 

1960-61***  . 

139,899 

127,198 

4,913 

7,788 

1961-62  

....  224,601 

202,297 

8,508 

13,796 

1962-63  

....  220,335 

196,419 

9,064 

14,852 

*Includes  both  annual  and   7-day  trip. 
**No   7-day  trip  licenses  issued  during  these  years. 
""^'Licenses   issued   on   fiscal  year  basis   starting  with    1960-61    season. 


All  resident  persons  who  have  reached  their  sixtieth 
birthday  and  have  actually  resided  within  the  state 
for  two  years  prior  to  application,  are  isued  free  per- 
manent permits. 

All  resident  and  non-resident  persons  under  sixteen 
years  of  age  are  exempt. 


3.    No  resident  is  required  to  have  a  fishing  license  un- 
less a  reel  or  artificial  bait  is  used. 

Louisiana  not  only  requires  just  a  fraction  of  those  who 
fish  to  be  licensed,  but  we  also  stand  alone  with  our  $1.00 
resident   fishing  license. 


RESIDENT  FISHING    LICENSE   FEES   IN    THE    U.S.    -    1961 
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Exhibit  22 


LICENSES  SOLD  BY  PARISHES,  1951-62  SEASON  LICENSES   SOLD   BY   PARISHES,   1962-63  SEASON 


Fishing 


Tru'p'pixy 


Fishing 


Resident 

Parish  $1.00 

Acadia   1,561 

Allen    1,681 

Ascension    1,599 

Assumption     364 

Avoyelles     2,470 

Beaureg-ard     1,776 

Bienville    1,261 

Bossier     6,061 

Caddo     13,786 

Calcasieu     14,172 

Caldwell     371 

Cameron    947 

Catahoula    850 

Claiborne     613 

Concordia    1,996 

DeSoto 659 

E.  Baton   Rouge    .  .  .  14,623 

E.  Carroll     535 

E.  Feliciana     295 

Evangeline    1,726 

Franklin    1,091 

Grant 1,432 

Iberia     4,096 

Iberville     1,635 

Jackson    1,084 

Jefferson     13,001 

Jefferson  Davis  ....  2,194 

Lafayette    4,124 

Lafourche   3,355 

LaSalle    1,602 

Lincoln    1,006 

Livingston     2,103 

Madison     628 

Morehouse     2,502 

Natchitoches     3,487 

Orleans    25,362 

Ouachita    6,844 

Plaquemines    1,417 

Pointe  Coupee   1,336 

Rapides    10,747 

Red  River 387 

Richland    972 

Sabine    676 

St.  Bernard    3,350 

St.  Charles   2,205 

St.  Helena     89 

St.  James    570 

St.  John    482 

St.  Landrv    5,319 

St.  Martin    1,997 

St.  Mary 2,842 

St.  Tammany     3,865 

Tangipahoa     2,390 

Tensas   834 

Terrebonne   5,199 

Union     804 

Vermilion    1,628 

Vernon     3,550 

Washington    1,794 

Webster     2,544 

W.  Baton    Rouge    .  .  2,629 

W.  Carroll    476 

W.  Feliciana    178 

Winn    1,125 

TOTAL    1961-62..    202,297 
TOTAL    1960-61..    127,198 

Increase     75,099 

59.0% 
Decrease    


N.  R. 

N.  R. 

Trip 

Annual 

$2.00 

$5.00 

$2.00 

8 

1 

20 

34 

11 

62 

7 

2 

26 

7 

0 

45 

294 

48 

50 

82 

38 

29 

177 

10 

7 

374 

66 

10 

1,700 

562 

57 

588 

1,843 

99 

12 

4 

25 

239 

681 

128 

413 

87 

10 

8 

5 

10 

1,438 

1,835 

10 

102 

32 

35 

117 

160 

14 

137 

47 

36 

5 

3 

4 

9 

3 

37 

9 

6 

28 

74 

14 

20 

40 

7 

11 

11 

7 

17 

56 

19 

34 

11 

7 

44 

26 

6 

116 

23 

8 

9 

7 

0 

108 

471 

63 

11 

32 

7 

13 

68 

40 

44 

104 

137 

56 

164 

213 

60 

3,001 

367 

33 

453 

705 

201 

320 

23 

62 

0 

5 

99 

68 

13 

10 

296 

33 

69 

264 

43 

19 

42 

3 

67 

13 

8 

13 

2 

3 

131 

0 

0 

43 

3 

0 

10 

0 

2 

35 

0 

0 

34 

92 

22 

48 

26 

5 

43 

77 

11 

138 

360 

425 

66 

68 

45 

67 

831 

343 

25 

30 

4 

202 

67 

80 

34 

7 

1 

80 

210 

117 

26 

24 

159 

46 

249 

51 

42 

30 

1 

10 

57 

11 

40 

3 

3 

2 

356 

53 

24 

13,796 

8,508 

3,004 

7,788 

4,913 

3,613 

6,008 

3,595 

.... 

77.2% 

73.2% 

'609 

16.9% 

Trapping 


Resident 

Parish  $1 .00 

Acadia 1,495 

Allen    1,757 

Ascension    1,886 

Assumption     376 

Avoyelles     2,647 

Beauregard     2,060 

Bienville    1,028 

Bossier     5,933 

Caddo     125,582 

Calcasieu     13,278 

Caldwell    415 

Cameron    860 

Catahoula    756 

Claiborne     769 

Concordia    1,960 

DeSoto     619 

E.  Baton   Rouge    .  .  .  14,126 

E.  Carroll     423 

E.   Feliciana     250 

Evangeline    1,205 

Franklin    924 

Grant     1,502 

Iberia     4,017 

Iberville     1,780 

Jackson    995 

Jefferson     12,687 

Jefferson  Davis  ....  1,981 

Lafayette    4,271 

Lafourche    3,163 

LaSalle    1,602 

Lincoln     914 

Livingston     1,843 

Madison     426 

Morehouse     2,262 

Natchitoches     2,902 

Orleans    25,636 

Ouachita    6,240 

Plaquemines    1,438 

Pointe  Coupee   1,140 

Rapides    9,972 

Red  River 359 

Richland    935 

Sabine    657 

St.  Bernard    3,573 

St.  Charles 2,020 

St.   Helena     106 

St.  James    613 

St.  John     460 

St.  Landry   6,090 

St.  Martin    1,800 

St.  Mary     2,882 

St.  Tammany     4,022 

Tangipahoa     2,625 

Tensas   771 

Terrebonne   4,744 

Union     544 

Vermilion    1,465 

Vernon     3,247 

Washington    2,757 

Webster     2,528 

W.   Baton    Rouge    .  .  2,481 

W.  Carroll    384 

W.  Feliciana    157 

Winn    1,079 

TOTAL    1962-63..  196,419 

TOTAL    1961-62..  202,297 

Increase     

Decrease     5,878 

2.9% 


N.  R. 
Trip 

$2.00 

6 
26 
8 
1 
391 
108 
125 
340 
1,580 
446 
26 
321 
498 
29 
1,487 
103 
226 
118 
4 
48 
30 
113 
47 
14 
67 
12 
19 
59 
0 
497 
29 
41 
82 
298 
3,032 
510 
243 
0 
65 
414 
254 
31 
19 
5 
8 
1 
0 
0 
80 
20 
71 
419 
82 
1,051 
40 
62 
7 
241 
347 
195 
43 
37 
1 
375 


N.  R. 

Annual 

$5.00 

0 

15 

5 

0 

50 

45 

9 

41 

609 

1,334 

11 

1,067 

125 

39 

1,873 

42 

154 

43 

2 

8 

4 

20 

6 

1 

5 

3 

6 

4 

3 

125 

5 

31 

109 

139 

386 

1,114 

22 

0 

11 

33 

43 

8 

13 

4 

1 

2 

0 

0 

17 

8 

17 

540 

49 

326 

2 

44 

5 

89 

270 

59 

8 

12 

0 

48 


14,852 
13,796 


9,064 
8,508 


$2.00 

20 
98 
24 
60 
114 
49 
16 
14 
67 
122 
42 
125 
15 
11 
14 
36 
14 
51 
7 
43 
43 
29 
35 
21 
28 
25 

149 
6 

122 
17 
14 
57 
75 
58 
34 

213 
79 
99 
20 
81 
24 
86 
17 
46 
45 
7 
25 
15 
56 
40 

343 
86 
55 
27 

235 
30 

125 
34 
46 
48 
15 
77 
2 
35 


3,666 
3,004 


1,056 

7.7% 


556 

6.5% 


662 
22.0% 
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Exhibit  23 

REPORT  OF  CERTIFICATES  OF  NUMBER  ISSUED  TO  MOTORBOATS 

Certificates  Issued  During  Period— January  1,  1963-June  30,  1963 

m-65  ft.       Over  65  ft. 


Under  16  ft. 

16  to  Less 
Than  26  ft. 

26  to  Less 
Than  iO  ft. 

Inboard 
Outboard 

1 

6 

Inboard 
Outboard 

Total 


Wood     22 

Steel    

Aluminum    3 

Plastic     5 

Other    


1,029 

8 

743 

617 

139 


380 
12 

7 

32 

8 


594 

18 

124 

356 

63 


108 

32 

12 

3 

1 


18 
1 
1 
2 


10 
3 


TOTAL 


Wood     .  .  .  , 

Steel    

Aluminum 
Plastic    .  .  . 
Other    


30 


2,536 


439 


1,155 


156 


30 


13 


520 

47 

22 

40 

9 


s 

o 

■a 


1,632 

50 

868 

974 

204 


638 


3,728 


Certificates  Cancelled  and  Withdrawn  During  Period 


04 

1 

13 

16 

3 


11 
1 


45 

'9 

4 


TOTAL 


97 


13 


58 


15 


26 

9 


109 

2 

22 

20 

3 


36 


156 


Total  Valid  Certificates  Outstanding  To  Date— July  1,  1950-June  30,  1953 


Wood     456  23,726  4,768  13,649  3,416  222  291           5 

Steel    59  100  281  215  886  149  93         16 

Aluminum    33  7,765  51  1,296  57  32  5           1 

Plastic     28  5,714  149  3,362  15  27  11 

Other    11  1,756  36  895  10  15  2           1 


12 
2 


TOTAL    587 


39,061         5,285         19,417        4,384 


445 


392 


24 


14 


8,943 

1,321 

146 

193 

59 


37,602 

480 

9,094 

9,104 

2,667 


10,662         58,947 


This  statistical  report  is  submitted  to  the 
United  States  Coast  Guard  Headquarters,  Wash- 
ington D.C.  semi-annually.  The  upper  portion 
shows  registrations  for  the  period  reported  and 
the  lower  portion  shows  cumulative  registrations 
to  date  after  cancellations  have  been  deducted. 


Nearly  70,000  motorboat  certificates  were  issued 
between  July  1,  1960  and  June  30,  1963.  This 
does  not  reflect  the  number  of  boats  in  use  in 
Louisiana  because  registration  is  required  for 
only  those  boats  exceeding  10  H.  P. 


The  water  hyacinth  control  section  of  the  Commission  is  constantly  on  the 
alert  to  rid  the  state's  streams,  such  as  the  one  above,  from  noxious  weeds. 
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Information 

and 
Education 

Division 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  ill  all  big  business  has  be- 
come recognized  as  one  of  the  essential  fac- 
tors putting  messages  over  to  the  people.  In 

.  delivering  its  own  message  of  conservation  of 
wildlife  resources  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and 

:  Fisheries  Commission  operates  in  much  the  same 

'manner  as  a  large  corporation. 

Charged  with  these  duties  the  Division  of  Edu- 

;  cation  and  Publicity  has  many  functions.  How- 
ever, its  primary  obligation  is  the  dissemination 
of  education  towards  the  furtherance  of  the  con- 
servation movement.  To  this  end  it  is  necessary 

'  that  personnel  of  this  division  be  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  the  functions  and  activities  of  all 
other  divisions  of  the  commission  in  order  to  keep 
the  public  informed.  In  this  phase  of  operations 
all  possible  media  such  as  the  press,  television, 

■  radio,    sports    publications,    clubs    and    organiza- 

.  tions,  are  used  to  the  utmost. 

I      Also  trained  members  of  the  staff  are  always 

I  available  to  supply  information  sought  by  indivi- 
duals, schools,  civic  organizations,  bureaus  and 
institutions  of  various  kinds.  Through  these  ad- 
ditional mediums  it  has  been  possible  for  us  to 
reach  more  people  and  acquaint  them  with  our 


STEVE  HARMON 

Chief 

activities  and  plans  for  the  future  welfare  of  our 
natural  wildlife  resources  and  in  so  doing  mem- 
bers of  our  staff  are  virtually  ambassadors  of 
good  will  for  the  Commission. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  it  has  become  more 
and  more  evident,  in  recent  years,  that,  not  only 
conservation  agencies  but  also,  the  outdoor  lov- 
ing public  must  join  in  this  nation-wide  move- 
ment if  we  are  to  have  space  for  recreational 
activities  to  meet  the  requirements  of  our  ex- 
plosive population ;  national  publications  and 
media  of  all  kinds  have  joined  in  this  endeavor. 
As  a  result  this  has  placed  increased  duties  on 
our  staff  since  this  division  is  looked  upon  as  a 
primary  source  of  information  for  Louisiana  on 
such  matters.  In  other  words,  we  are  required  at 
all  times  to  supply  not  only  Louisianians  with 
information  but  also  to  service  the  nation's  wild- 
life media  with  material. 

Within   the   confines   of  our   own   state,   it   is 


J.  E.  MORGAN 

Museum  Curator 


E.  T.  WALDO 

Information  Representative 


McFADDEN  DUFFY 

Information  Representative 
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the  day  to  day  responsibility  of  the  division  to 
originate  all  news  releases  which  develop  in  the 
commission,  all  directives  from  the  director  and 
division  heads,  as  well  as  special  material  re- 
quired by  outdoor  writers,  newspaper  columnists, 
and  contributors  to  national  magazines  which 
cover  the  fishing  and  hunting  fields.  Also  to 
supply  information  on  allied  conservation  matters 
such  as  water  pollution,  aquatic  weed  and  water 
hyacinth  control  and  other  such  operations  per- 
taining to  our  fish  and  game. 

Another  prime  effort  in  conservation  is  the 
publication  of  the  LOUISIANA  CONSERVA- 
TIONIST, a  bi-monthly  magazine,  which  has  an 
ever-rising  unsolicited  circulation.  The  magazine, 
began  publication  in  1948  and  has  climbed  in 
subscribers  from  an  humble  beginning  to  85,- 
000  per  issue. 

This  magazine  transmits  messages  of  our  biol- 
ogists, game  management  experts,  scientists  and 
division  executives  to  the  public,  advocating  the 
need  of  conservation,  the  advantages  of  modern 
fish  and  game  management  and  the  warnings  of 
the  encroachment  that  endangers  our  wildlife  re- 
sources. Also  programs  that  must  be  devised  and 
developed  if  our  wildlife  is  to  remain  in  the 
abundance  necessary  to  continue  our  national 
heritage. 

Since  its  inception  the  LOUISIANA  CONSER- 
VATIONIST has  grown  not  only  in  circulation, 
but  also  in  national  prestige  and  ranks  with  the 
best  of  its  kind  in  the  nation. 


Besides  assembling  and  publishing  the  abov] 
mentioned  publication  our  division  is  chai'gei 
with  assembling  this  biennial  report  to  the  legis 
lature.  This  report  is  not  only  for  the  informa 
tion  of  the  state  legislators,  but  is  so  compilec 
and  arranged  that  it  is  used  widely  in  all  thi 
state's  schools  and  libraries  as  a  source  of  factua 
data  on  wildlife  and  its  management. 

In  addition  to  servicing  publications,  televii 
sion  and  radio,  this  division  does  a  great  deal  oil 
groundwork  among  youth  groups  such  as  thd 
Boy  and  Girl  scouts,  organizations  and  schoo; 
classes  throughout  the  state,  lecturing  and  show! 
ing  sound  movies  concerning  conservation  am 
wildlife  resources.  Members  of  the  staff  hav( 
assisted  in  arranging  displays  at  numerous  fairs 
and  meetings  and  in  organizing  new  clubs  anc 
providing  them  with  materials  to  carry  on  their] 
work.  i 

In  reference  to  the  latter,  the  museum  sectioni 
contructs  and  maintains  these  exhibits  and  theyl 
are  widely  in  demand  and  serve  to  convey  thel 
message  of  conservation  directly  to  the  people. 
Each  exhibit  is  designed  and  arranged  to  depict 
the  animals  and  habitat  of  the  section  in  which' 
it  is  shown. 

In  order  to  keep  up  with  the  constant  demand 
for  pictures  of  all  kinds  for  its  publications;; 
as  well  as  for  others ;  this  division  em- 
ploys a  full-time  photographer  and  has  installed 
a  modern  dark  room,  completely  equipped,  for 
processing  and  printing  its  films. 


The  Louisiana  Wildlife  Museum,  located  at  Commission  Headquarters,  400  Royal  Street  in  New  Orleans,  has 
become  famous  for  its  exhibits  and  has  gained  worldwide  comment  from  visitors  from  almost  every  part  of 
the  globe.  Tourists,  school  children,  scientific  writers  and  ornithologists  all  agree  as  to  the  beauty  of 
its  lifelike  displays  which  show  most  of  the  animals  against  backgrounds  featuring  their  native  flora. 
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The  division  is  also  in  charge  of  maintaining 
the  wildlife  museum  which  is  located  on  the  first 
floor  of  the  headquarters  building  at  400  Royal 
Street  in  New  Orleans. 

Since  it  was  opened,  after  having  been  re- 
moved from  the  old  Presbytere  on  Jackson 
Square,  the  exhibits  have  attracted  widespread 
attention  and  visitors  from  all  over  the  globe 
have  accorded  them  universal  praise. 

The  rejuvenating  of  the  museum's  specimens 
have  occupied  curator  Edouard  Morgan  and 
his  assistant  more  than  two  j^ears  to  complete 
and  are  now  to  be  seen  in  a  bright,  clean  cases, 
against  backgrounds  of  foliage  native  to  their 
habitats. 

The  museum  is  open  to  the  public  from  9:30 
a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  each  day  of  the  week,  including 
holidays,  with  the  exception  of  Mondays.  There 
are  to  be  seen  the  ivory-billed  woodpecker,  now 
believed  to  be  extinct ;  the  extinct  Passenger 
Pigeon  and  rare  birds  such  as  whooping  cranes, 
trumpeter  swans  and  hundreds  of  other  forms  of 
bird,  and  reptile  wildlife;  also  a  fine  exhibit  of 
bird  eggs. 

The  present  museum  had  its  beginning  after 
the  St.  Louis  World's  Fair  of  1902  when  the  state 
found  itself  with  a  wonderful  collection  of  speci- 
mens illustrating  its  archeology,  history,  flora, 
fauna  and  minerals  that  the  "Louisiana  Purchase 
Exposition"  had  gathered  and  exhibited  at  the 
fair.  It  had  these  on  its  hands  at  the  fair's 
closing. 

On  the  instigation  of  Governor  Newton  Blan- 
chard  an  appropriation  was  made  by  the  legisla- 
ture and  the  exhibits  were  brought  back  and 
housed  in  New   Orleans.   The  specimens  of   the 
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The  migratory  waterfowl  section  of  the  Wildlife 
Museum,  which  depicts  ducks  and  geese  in  flight, 
is  one  of  the  popular  features  of  the  exhibits  on 
display. 


wildlife  fauna  in  the  original  exhibit  have  been 
enormously  added  to  and  improved  in  the  inter- 
vening   years. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  New  Orleans 
Vieux  Carre  attracts  more  than  two  million  visi- 
tors each  year.  The  Louisiana  Wildlife  Museum, 
which  is  housed  here  in  the  Wildlife  &  Fisheries 
building  is  rapidly  becoming  a  focal  point  for 
tourists  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Two  new  birds  have  been  added  to  the 
museum ;  both  asiatic  imports  to  Louisiana.  They 
are  the  red  junglefowl  and  the  black  francolin. 

In  connection  with  the  museum  a  new  acous- 
tically treated  auditorium  is  maintained  which 
seats  300.  There  visiting  groups,  at  their  request, 
are  shown  wildlife  sound,  black  and  white  and 
color  motion  pictures. 

This  service  is  in  connection  with  the  film 
lending  library  which  is  maintained  by  the  di- 
vision. Here  films  are  held  in  readiness  for  ship- 
ment all  over  the  state  to  schools,  sportsmen's 
clubs,  civic  organizations,  youth  organizations, 
and  in  fact,  anywhere  the  voice  of  wildlife  con- 
servation may  be  heard  to  advantage. 

During  the  past  biennium  the  division  has 
purchased  several  prints  of  color-sound  films  pro- 
duced by  nationally  known  educational  film  ex- 
perts. 

Records  reveal  that  more  than  260,000  people 
viewed  natural  re.source  films  distributed  or 
shown  by  the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commis- 
sion. In  addition,  hundreds  of  thousands  viewed 
Commission  films  loaned  to  the  state's  television 
stations. 

One  of  the  many  extra  services  is  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  special  filing  system  in  which  are 
kept  clippings  of  pertinent  articles  in  wildlife 
publications  throughout  the  United  States  and 
from  all  parts  of  the  globe. 

This  filing  system  is  regarded  as  a  mecca  by 
students  and  newsmen  seeking  short  and  concise 
sources  of  immediate  information  on  wildlife,  not 
only  in  Louisiana,  but  also  elsewhere  whether  it 
be  concerning  the  ardvark  or  the  zebra. 

Although  its  inception  has  been  relatively  small 
in  comparison  to  the  field  which  it  must  eventual- 
ly embrace ;  we  must  quote  the  Chinese  proverb, 
"A  voyage  of  a  thousand  miles  begins  with 
one  step." 

This  division  also  checks  all  local  and  state 
daily  newspapers  and  publications  and  keeps  a 
statewide  file  on  articles  originated  by  our  de- 
partment and  elsewhere.  These  files  are  kept  in 
scrapbook  form.  This  method  also  affords  a 
check  of  publisher  acceptance  of  our  news  re- 
leases. 

During  the  past  biennium  we  have  originated 
many  publicity  programs  that  have  aided  our 
people  who  are  engaged  in  the  harvesting  of  our 
wildlife,  such  as  oysters,  furs  and  shrimp,  craw- 
fish, and  other  natural  crops. 
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Wildlife  Education 

JOE  HERRING 

Proper  management,  protection  and  utilization 
all  are  important  as  we  endeavor  to  improve  and 
perpetuate   Louisiana's   Wildlife   resources. 

It  then  becomes  obvious  that  the  "Wildlife 
story"  of  Louisiana  should  be  told  to  our  present 
and  future  leaders.  As  a  step  in  attaining  this  end, 
the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commis- 
sion established  the  education  program. 

Many  individuals  and  groups  including  state 
and  federal  agencies  have  cooperated  in  seeing 
the  "wildlife  education"  program  get  underway. 
The  State  Department  of  Education  has  co- 
operated in  every  way  and  has  made  available 
personnel  and  resources  of  that  department  for 
helpful  assistance  in  many  phases  of  the  state- 
wide undertaking. 

The  program  adopted  by  the  Commission,  and 
initiated  in  August  of  1960  called  for  Wildlife 
Instructors,  who  would  visit  schools,  service  and 
civic  clubs,  sportsmen's  groups  and  other  or- 
ganizations interested  in  hearing  the  fabulous 
wildlife  story.  The  instructors  are  equipped  with 
motion  picture  projection  machines,  slide  projec- 
tors, wildlife  films,  mounted  and  preserved  wild- 
life specimens,  and  other  visual  aid  equipment 
and  wildlife  literature. 

Principle  objective  of  the  educational  program 
is  to  present  to  the  youth  of  Louisiana  the  full 
work  and  activities  of  the  Wild  Life  and  Fisher- 
ies Commission;  and  the  economical,  social,  rec- 
reational, and  aesthetic  values  that  will  be  de- 
rived from  personal  knowledge  of  the  states 
wildlife  resources. 

The  program  has  the  primary  objective  of 
assisting  school  teachers,  upon  request,  in  supply- 
ing both  visual  and  verbal  knowledge  of  Louisi- 
ana's vast   and   important   natural   resources   to 


their  classes.  Teachers  may  secure  such  wildlife 
pi'ograms  by  contacting  wildlife  instructors  from 
the  Commission's  district  offices  by  mail  or  tele- 
phone. These  are  located  in  Minden,  Monroe, 
Alexandria,  F  e  r  r  i  d  a  y  ,  DeRidder,  Opelousas, 
Baton  Rouge  and  New  Orleans. 

The  question  and  answer  periods,  after  a 
lecture,  pertaining  to  Louisiana's  wildlife  re- 
sources are  always  of  interest.  Interest  is  so  great 
that  the  length  of  programs  has  been  reduced  so 
that  longer  question  and  answer  periods  can  be 
conducted. 

Wildlife  instructors  not  only  meet  with  school! 
groups  but  with  civic  groups,  sportsmen's  groups,  j 
church  groups,  scouts,  and  other  clubs  and  or-| 
ganizations  interested  in  conservation  and  the 
full  appreciation  of  wildlife  resources. 

Many  subjects  such  as  history,  civics,  ge- 
ography, math  and  others  may  be  integrated  into 
a  wildlife  program.  To  study  geography  what 
could  be  more  interesting  than  to  study  the  .states 
by  waterfowl  flyways.  History  could  not  have 
been  made  without  wildlife.  Early  settlers  came 
seeking  furs  and  buffalo  once  roamed  Louisiana. 

Teaching  the  wise  use  of  our  wildlife  resource 
opens  to  our  students  an  opportunity  for  a  rich- 
er life.  Citizens  have  more  leisure  time  today  than 
ever  before  and  are  seeking  outlets  for  this  time. 
Be  it  hunting,  fishing,  boating,  water  skiing,! 
camping,  hiking,  bird  watching  or  just  going  to 
the  woods,  one  may  well  be  a  better  citizen  if  he 
knows  how  to  wisely  utilize  his  time  for  recrea- 
tion. 

Conservation  clubs  have  been  formed  in  many 
of  the  States'  schools.  Throughout  the  state  we 
find  many  of  our  schools  encouraging  students 
to  form  conservation  clubs.  Principals,  teachers 
and  counselors  find  that  through  conservation 
clubs  students  become  more  familiar  with  our 
state  and  our  national  natural  resources.  Stu- 
dents, through  clubs,  take  part  in  extra  curricu- 


Students  and  teachers  of  Louisiana  schools  get  an  excellent  opportunity  to  study  Louisiana  wildlife  re- 
sources at  the  Commission  marine  research  laboratory  located  on  historic  Grand  Terre  adjacent  to  the  fish- 
ing village  of  Grand  Isle. 
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lar  activities  pertaining  to  wildlife  resources. 

The  leaders  feel  that  the  club  serves  several 

purposes  for  members.  The  purposes  are  ( 1 )  that 

during  the  impressionable  period  of  life,  students 

learn  the  proper  procedure  for  group  action  and 

participation,    (2)    students  develop  the  practice 

:  of  meeting  together,  combining  their  own  ideas 

for  the  purpose  of  solving  problems,  (3)  students 

I  prepare  programs  and  keep  abreast  of  wildlife 

:  activities    within    our    State,    and    (4)    students 

i  learn  of  the  natural  laws  at  work  in  the  outdoors 

which  leads  to  an  active  appreciation  of  natural 

!  resources  and  their  practical  values,  and  this  in 

turn  to  a  desire  to  manage  them  wisely. 

The  Educational  Section  has  one  weekly  tele- 
:  vision  program  over  KLSE-TV,  Louisiana  State 
Department  of  Education  Educational  Station  in 
Monroe  and  one  monthly  program  over  KALB- 
TV  in  Alexandria,  Louisiana.  The  weekly  program 
over  KLSE-TV  is  titled  "The  Biology  of  Wildlife" 
and  the  monthly  program  over  KALB-TV  dis- 
cussed the  current  events  of  Louisiana's  Wildlife 
program. 

Emphasis  has  been  placed  on  safe  gun 
handling  by  the  Education  Section.  During  the 
summer  months  "Firearm  Safety"  Clinics  are 
conducted.  By  conducting  these  clinics  many 
youngsters  are  taught  the  proper  use  and 
methods  of  handling  firearms. 

During  this  period  the  Educational  Section  has 
published  sixty  five  booklets  pertaining  to  Lou- 
isiana Wildlife  resources.  These  booklets  have 
been  very  popular  in  the  States'  schools,  by 
sportsmen  and  outdoor  enthusiasts. 

Instructors  are  called  upon  from  various  par- 
ishes to  put  up  displays  on  the  wildlife  resources 
of  our  state  for  fairs  and  festivals.  Some  25  dis- 
plays are  set  up  each  year  for  such  events.  This 
number  does  not  include  displays  for  conventions 
and  other  meetings  where  instructors  are  re- 
quested  to  place   displays. 


Members  of  the  Houma  Junior  High  Conservation 
Club  looking  over  some  of  the  Wildlife  specimens 
prepared  by  Glen  Picou,  far  left.  Conservation,  taxi- 
dermy and  other  phases  of  out  door  activities  are 
discussed  in  clubs. 


Wildlife  Instructor  Dick  Wall  and  (lilt  Williams, 
Biologist  District  II  Supervisor  discusses  turkej  and 
turkey  management  over  KLSE-TV  Louisiana  State 
Department  of  Education,  educational  station. 


Cljde  Haiiison,  Hiologist  and  Supervisor  of  District 
III,  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission, 
conducting  a  field  trip  on  the  Red  Dirt  Game 
Management  Area  for  the  Louisiana  Natural  Re- 
source Workshop.  Teachers  from  all  areas  of  the 
state  participated  in  this  workshop. 

Another  important  job  of  the  Wildlife  In- 
structor is  the  answering  of  correspondence  to 
the  school  students  of  our  state.  Teachers  assign 
students  various  subjects  pertaining  to  our  nat- 
ural resources.  These  students  in  turn  write  to 
the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commis- 
sion for  information  to  use  in  preparing  their 
work.  Many  of  these  letters  require  individual 
attention  if  they  are  to  be  answered  correctly. 
Others  are  answered  with  printed  material. 
Approximately  375  letters  per  week  are  answered 
on  request  basis. 

Not  only  are  letters  received  from  students 
and  other  citizens  of  our  state,  but  requests  for 
information  on  Louisiana  Wildlife  resources  are 
received  from  around  the  world. 

Instructors  are  presently  averaging  301  pro- 
grams per  month,  with  an  average  monthly 
attendance  of  10,791  students.  This  total  includes 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  with  a  few 
college  classroom  lectures. 
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Enforcement 
Division 


REORGANIZATION  of  the  law  enforcement  divi- 
sion of  the  Commission  took  place  during 
the  past  two  years;  modern  mobile  trans- 
portation and  communication  programs  were  ef- 
fected and  a  better  understanding  of  fish  and 
game  laws  by  the  public  began  to  take  place. 

Boosted  by  a  network  of  powerful  towers  and 
additional  mobile  units,  working  on  a  round  the 
clock  basis,  would  be  violators  were  discouraged 
both  on  land  and  on  water. 

The  achievements  of  the  Law  Enforcement 
Division  during  the  past  two  years,  are  too 
numerous  to  mention  although  many  have  re- 
ceived national  and  local  acclaim  in  the  various 
news  media.  The  pernicious  practice  of  fish 
shocking,  at  night,  has  been  one  of  the  forms  of 
violation  upon  which  the  game  agents  have  con- 
centrated. Fish  shocking  looms  important  when 
one  considers  it  from  many  angles;  most  im- 
portant is  the  bad  example  that  it  might  set 
among  legitimate  commercial  and  sports  fisher- 
men. Both  of  these  groups  detest  these  latter- 
day  pirates  who,  without  investment  in  fishing 
gear  and  armed  with  dynamos  and  electrodes 
take  the  fish  the  "easy  way"  and  ruin  the  fish- 
ing of  certain  species  for  both  of  the  legitimate 
groups.  It  is  natural  that  these  latter  would  look 
to  our  Law  Enforcement  Division  to  put  an  end 
to  such  practices.  Hence  the  concentration  in 
stamping  out  fish  shockers  who  just  aren't 
"playing  the  game"  by  anyone's  rules. 

To  cite  just  one  case  in  point  in  order  to  dem- 
onstrate how  these  miscreants  will  flaunt  the 
law  armed  with  the  confidence  in  their  high 
speed  boats,  we  quote  from  the  front  page  of 
the  Franklin,  Louisiana  Banner-Tribune  of  Oc- 
tober 11,  1963,  which  says,  in  part: 

"A  Franklin  (W.L.F.)  agent  leaped  on  a  boat 
capable  of  running  60  miles  an  hour  to  nab 
three  men  in  the  Charenton  Drainage  Canal  and 
charged  them  with  shocking  fish. 

"The  agent,  acting  on  a  tip,  had  gone  to  the 
canal  and  found  the  three  men  near  a  railroad 
bridge  with  a  shocking  aparatus  made  from  an 
old-fashioned  wall-type  telephone.  The  agent 
leaped  into  the  boat  and  told  the  men  they  were 
under  arrest.  One  of  them  tossed  the  shocking 
device  overboard,  and  it  was  later  recovered.  The 
pilot  of  the  boat  at  first  refused  to  stop  in  his 
attempt  to  start  the  boat,  however,  he  was  over- 
come by  the  agent. 

"The  agent  said  that  the  three  men  had  a  100 


LEONARD  C.  NEW  ] 

Chief  I 

I 
horsepower  motor  mounted  on  a  ten-foot  fiber- 1 
glass  hull  capable  of  attaining  a  speed  of  60  miles  I 
per  hour  and  that  our  department  had  nothing  | 
to  match  it  and  that  only  a  fortunate  combina-j 
tion  of  circumstances,  plus  the  tip  from  legitimate  \ 
fishermen,  enabled  him  to  make  the  arrest. 

"The  game  agent  reported  that  he  found  the  i 
men  with  94  pounds  of  catfish  and  asserted  thati 
in  addition  to  the  danger  posed  to  the  fishing  | 
industry  by  the  shocking  of  fish,  a  boat  and  I 
motor  of  the  type  he  confiscated  present  a  j 
hazard  to  human  life  because  of  their  high  i 
speed."  '■ 

Sometimes  arrest  situations  produce  "lame" ' 
explanations  that  would  jar  the  truth.  Two  agents  i 
working  the  Pearl  River  area,  looked  up  to  see  i 
a  hunter  coming  out  of  the  woods  with  a  filled ' 
tow  sack  over  his  shoulder.  The  agents  surmised 
that  the  man  must  have  gone  over  his  limit  of 
squirrels.    Upon    checking   his   license   and    bag. 


J.  L.  BOOK 

Asst.  Chief 
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LESMA  HEBEKT 

Wildlife  Agent  IV 

they  found  a  big  turkey  gobbler  inside.  The 
hunter  blurted  out,  "You  caught  me  red-handed." 
"There  I  was  taking  dead  aim  at  this  squirrel 
and  you  know,  this  big  turkey  just  flew  in  the 
path  of  my  shot."  The  agents  filled  out  their  ar- 
rest report  and  informed  the  hunter  that  the 
turkey  season  would  not  be  open  until  five 
months  hence. 

Another  arrest,  among  other  unusual  ones  was 
the  apprehension  of  a  party  who  was  shipping 
illegal  alligator  skins  to  Japan.  Alligators,  ac- 
cording to  recent  laws,  are  limited  to  size  and 
also  to  season.  Due  to  Louisiana's  dwindling  alli- 
gator population  and  worldwide  demand  for  our 
animals  because  of  the  superiority  of  their  hides 
the  Commission  has  made  every  effort  to  allow 
the  saurians  to  make  a  comeback. 


DEWEY  L.  FARRAR 

Wildlife  Agent  IV 

During  middle  October  of  1963  information 
was  obtained  that  undersized  alligator  skins  were 
being  shipped  out  of  state  without  a  license  and 
to  Japan.  Agents  made  an  undercover  investiga- 
tion and  obtained  the  information  that  a  barrel 
containing  91  skins  was  being  shipped  to  Tokyo 
from  the  First  Street  Wharf  in  New  Orleans 
and  that  there  had  been  other  shipments  and  a 
traffic  in  the  hides  to  the  orient  was  being  es- 
tablished. The  illicit  cargo  was  seized  and  the 
traffic  was  ended.  The  aforementioned  volun- 
tered  information  points  to  the  fact  that  the  ex- 
ample set  by  our  enforcement  Agents  has  been 
winning  public  support  to  the  cause  of  conserva- 
tion in  oui'  state. 

During  the  past  year  the  Enforcement  Divi- 
sion has  redistricted  the  state.   There  are  now 


This  is  a  photograph  of  a  typical  operation  by  which  the  Enforcement  Division  protects  our  young  shrimp 
from  out  of  season  poachers.  Above  we  see  the  patrol  planes  which  have  spotted  the  illegal  trawling 
operation.  They  have  observed  the  trawler  and  notified  the  two  patrol  boats  by  radio  to  walkie-talkies  of 
the  location  of  the  violator  and  the  agents  close  in  to  make  the  arrest.  Such  operations  have  made  violations 
extremely  unprofitable  not  only  to  shrimp  law  violators  but  also  to  others  seeking  to  break  the  state's  fish 
and  game  laws. 
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eight  districts,  instead  of  sixteen.  This  was 
brought  about  in  order  to  have  closer  supervi- 
sion of  the  Agents.  In  doing  this,  each  Wildlife 
Agent  IV  is  now  supervising  two  districts.  They 
are  Dewey  L.  Farrar,  in  charge  of  District  I 
and  III,  Jim  Parker,  in  charge  of  Districts  II 
and  IV,  Lesma  Hebert  in  charge  of  Districts  V 
and  VIII,  and  Charles  Ventrella  in  charge  of 
Districts  VI  and  VII. 

The  eight  districts  are  each  supervised  by  an 
Agent  III.  They  are:  E.  L.  "Jack"  Stanfield, 
Harvey  Christian,  Earl  Nugent,  Wm.  Gillespie, 
Jr.,  James  Ellis,  Leroy  Seal,  Jimmie  Hairford 
and  Frank  Trocchiano. 

Each  district  is  comprised  of  several  parishes. 
They  are  as  follows : 

District  I 

Bossier,  Bienville,  Caddo,  Claiborne,  DeSoto, 
Red  River,  and  Webster. 

District  II 

East  Carroll,  West  Carroll,  Morehouse,  Union, 
Lincoln,  Ouachita,  Richland  and  Jackson. 
District  III 

Natchitoches,  Winn,  Sabine,  Grant,  Vernon 
and  Rapides. 

District  IV 

Madison,    Caldwell,    Franklin,    LaSalle,    Cata- 
houla, Tensas  and  Concordia. 
District  V 

Beauregard,  Allen,  Calcasieu,  Jeff  Davis,  Cam- 
eron, Evangeline,  Acadia  and  Vermilion. 
District  VI 

Avoyelles,    Pointe    Coupee,    W.    Baton    Rouge, 
Lafayette,  St.  Landry,  St.  Mai'tin  and  Iberville. 
District  VII 

West    Feliciana,    East    Feliciana,    St.    Helena, 
E.  Baton  Rouge,  Livingston,  Tangipahoa,  Ascen- 
sion, St.  Tammany  and  Washington. 
District  VIII 

Assumption,  Iberia,  Lafourche.  St.  Mary,  Ter- 
rebonne, St.  James,  St.  John,  St.  Charles,  Jef- 
ferson, Orleans,  St.  Bernard  and  Plaquemines. 

A  majority  of  Louisiana's  64  parishes  now 
have  an  Agent  II  supervising  the  Agent  I's. 
There  are  48  Wildlife  Agent  IPs. 

In  addition  to  the  above  personnel  there  are 
also  124  Agent  I's,  6  Laborer  Utilities,  1  In- 
vestigator, 6  Boat  Captains  and  4  Deckhand. 

An  additional  45  new  trucks  and  two-way 
radios  have  been  purchased  and  distributed. 
These  trucks  along  with  the  state  autos  enables 
each  parish  in  the  state  to  be  equipped  with  a 
state  vehicle  and  two-way  radio. 

All  state  radio  towers  are  now  being  operated 
from  5  AM  until  8  PM,  seven  days  a  week.  This 
has  proved  helpful  to  the  agents  that  needed  as- 
sistance during  the  recent  Still  Hunting  deer 
season.  The  time  spent  operating  the  radio  towers 
also  proved  helpful  during  the  recent  drought. 


CHARLES  VENTRELLA 

Wildlife  Agent  IV 


Due  to  the  fact  that  the  Louisiana  alligator  popu- 
lation has  dwindled,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the 
state's   saurain   hides   are   considered    superior   and 
are  in  demand  all  over  the  globe,   laws  have  been  j 
passed  to  protect  the  animals.  Nevertheless,  poachers  i 
are  on  the  increase  and  agents  of  the  Law  Enforce-  ^ 
ment   Division  are  ever  on  the  alert  to  apprehend  ■ 
the  law  breakers. 


JIM  W.  PARKER 

Wildlife  Agent  IV 
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Since  the  passage  of  the  small  boat  registration  law 
the  Enforcement  Division  has  trained  its  boat  regis- 
tration agents  to  render  first  aid  and  also  in  in- 
numberable  ways  to  render  assistance  to  boat  opera- 
tors. Here  we  see  agents  being  taught  emergency 
first  aid  techniques,  including  the  newest  methods 
of  resuscitation,  treatment  of  burns  and  shock,  and 
assistance  which  may  be  given  until  professional 
medical  aid  can  be  secured  for  the  victim.  Agents 
are  seen,  above,  learning  traction  splinting  of  a 
simulated  victim's  broken  leg. 

TYPES  OF  VIOLATIONS 

1962  1963 

Angling  without  a  license  511  )  .r. 

Angling  without  non-resident  lie 76) 

Commercial  fishing  without  a  lie 57  62 

Selling  turtles  without  lie. 

Selling  crabs  without  lie 

Selling  fish  without  lie 25  9 

Poisoning  fish 3  

Electrocution  of  fish 52  63 

Fishing  game  fish  illegal  tackle  52  74 

Fishing  commercial  fish  illegal  tackle  ....         32  45 

Fishing  with   explosives   ___ 4  

Commercial  fishing  in  closed  season  2  3 

Trawling  without  license  25  24 

Trawling  without  permit   

Trawling  with  net  over  50  feet  

Trawling  with  double  trawl  

Trawling  for  crabs  

Trawling  in  illegal  trawl  3  

Trawling  in   sanctuary   8  8 

Seining   in   sanctuary    10  1 

Trawling  in  closed  waters 71  57 

Trawling  at  night  9  2 

Seining  in  closed  waters  12 

Possession  of  undersize  fish   ,_ 45  77 

Possession  of  over  the  limit  game  fish  .__.         54 

Possession   undersize   shrimp   59  81 

Possession  game  fish  for  sale  10  8 

Possession  of  undersize  crabs  1  2 

Blocking   stream    __ 18  10 

Illegal  taking  oyster  (bedding  ground)   

No  oyster  license  and/or  tags  

Pollution    of   stream    

Hunting   without   license    102  140 

Selling  squirrel   

Possession  over  limit  sauirrel  14  1 

Possession   illegal   killed   rabbits   7  

Possession  over  limit  rabbits  3  

Hunting  rabbits  in  closed  season  30  18 

Selling  rabbits  6  3 

Killing  doe   deer  55  39 


TYPES  OF  VIOLATIONS 


Possession  of  illegal  deer  meat  

Possession  of  wild   ducks 

Possession  of  over  the  limit  niig. 

waterfowl   

Hunting  mig.  waterfowl  illegal  hour  

Selling  migratory   waterfowl   

Hunting  mig.  waterfowl  in  closed 

season   

Hunting  mig.  waterfowl  with  no  stamp  .. 

Hunting  mig.  waterfowl  in  baited  pond.. 

Hunting  from  power  boat  

Hunting  doves  in  closed  season  

Hunting  doves  in  baited  pond  

Possession  of  over  limit  doves  

Hunting  with  unplugged  .uun  

Hunting  on   State   Preserve   

Hunting   at   night    

Hunting  &  killing  over  limit 
wood  ducks 

Hunting  &  killing  wood  ducks  in 

closed   season 

Hunting  quail  in  closed  season  

Hunting  snipe  in  closed  season  

Hunting  &  killing  grobec  -.- 

Hunting  rails  in  closed  ssason  

Hunting  &  killing  cranes  

Hunting  &  killing  robins  

Hunting  &  killing  heron  

Hunting  woodcocks  illegal  hours  

Hunting  woodcocks  in  closed  season  

Hunting  without  a  non-resident  lie 

Hunting  frogs  illegal  gig  

Possessing  frogs  in  closed  season  

Hunting  frogs  in  closed  season  

Hunting  frogs   with   gun   

Hunting  squirrel  in  closed  season  

Hunting  deer  in  closed  season  

Hunting  deer  in  closed  parish  

Hunting  deer  no  tag  

Hunting  turkey  in  closed  season  

Hunting  &  killing  hen  turkey  

Hunting-  turkey  no  tag  

Hunting  turkey  in  baited  pond  

Hunting  on  public  road 

Hunting  fur-bearing  animals  with  gun.... 

Killing  bear  in  closed  season  

Trapping  without  a  license   

Trapping  out  of  season  

Trapping  on  State  Preserve  

Buying  furs  without  license  

Taking  alligators  in  closed  season  

Possessing-  undersize  alligators  

Camping  on   Refuge   

Setting  fire  on  State  Refuge  

Operating  hunting  club  no  lie 

Resisting  arrest  

Failing  to  return  permit  on 

specified  time  

Water  skier  with  1  person  in  boat  

Operating  motorboat — reckless   

Operating-  motorboat — no   lights   

Operating-  motorboat — unreaistered   

Operating  motorboat — insufficient 

L/S/D  .  

Hunting  killdeer  in  closed  season  

Fishing   on    Refuge   

Operating  boat  no  fire  extinauishers  .... 
Trespassing  on  Refuge  with  firearms  .... 

Hunting  off  State  Hwy 

Hunting  off  Federal  Hwy 

Possession  undersize  oysters — 

Parole  violation  

Operating-  motorboat  w/o  life  preservers    

Trespassing  on  Refuge  

Hunting  doves  illegal  hours  

Killing  bear  in  closed  season  

TOTAL  -.   3,124 
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51 

24 
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21 
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150 

46 

10 

1 

2,788 
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CONVICTIONS  IN   LOUISIANA  PARISHES 


Parishes  1962  lUliS 

Acadia     33  30 

Allen  67  60 

Ascension   55  55 

Assumption     68  36 

Avoyelles    130  54 

Beauregard     49  18 

Bienville   23  54 

Bossier    8  50 

Caddo    11  24 

Calcasieu    64  52 

Caldwell    37  36 

Cameron   100  65 

Catahoula  52  18 

Claiborne    8  2 

Concordia  73  51 

DeSoto    35  26 

East  Baton  Rouge  4  24 

East  Carroll  12  2 

East  Feliciana   6  16 

Evangeline    39  42 

Franklin    38  21 

Grant    20  33 

Iberia    80  62 

Iberville    175  154 

Jackson  11  6 

Jefferson    Ill  93 

Jefferson  Davis  32  21 

Lafayette    25  12 

Lafourche  150  132 

LaSalle   45  15 

Lincoln    9  12 

Livingston     12  40 

Madison    18  78 


Parishes  1962 

Morehouse    34 

Natchitoches  27 

Orleans   77 

Ouachita  8 

Plaquemines  61 

Pointe  Coupee  87 

Rapides     36 

Red  River  11 

Richland   58 

Sabine  .  10 

St.   Bernard    75 

St.   Charles  88 

St.   Helena    2 

St.  James  50 

St.   John   the    Baptist   54 

St.   Landry   100 

St.   Martin    96 

St.   Mary     81 

St.   Tammany  87 

Tangipahoa 16 

Tensas     69 

Terrebonne     204 

Union        11 

Vermilion   40 

Vernon    10 

Washington    38 

Webster    7 

West  Baton  Roug-e  63 

West   Carroll    4 

West  Feliciana    12 

Winn  8 

TOTAL    3,124 


1963 
31 
42 
29 

5 
39 
60 
45 

9 
59 

9 
97 
74 

7 
47 
64 
109 
60 
35 
55 
62 
74 
165 

8 
35 
10 
30 
41 
68 

4 

6 

5 


2,788 
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Above  are  Wildlife  Agent  Ill's  whose  combined  service  totals  more  than  125  years.  Left  to  right  are,  James 
F.  Ellis,  District  V;  Frank  Trocchiano,  District  VIII;  E.  L.  Stanfield,  District  I;  Earl  H.  Nugent,  District 
III;  Leroy  Seal,  District  VII;  Wm.  Gillespie,  Jr.,  District  IV;  Harvey  Christian,  District  II.  (Not  in  the  pic- 
ture is  Jimmie  J.  Hairford,  Wildlife  Agent  III.) 
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1963 

Total 

39 

93 

35 

44 

160 

300 

11 

51 

17 

40 

87 

126 

22 

35 

41 

86 

24 

81 

21 

26 

FINES 

1962 

Jail  Sentence  54 

Jail   Sentence  Suspended   9 

Nolle    Prose    140 

Prosecution    Declined   40 

Not  Guilty  23 

Fine  Suspended  39 

Minor    13 

On  Probation  45 

Case  Dismissed  57 

License  revoked  1  year 5 

1962  1963 

Fines  collected 

in  District  Court  $42,502.10      $34,937.50 

Fines  collected 

in  Federal  Court  $12,327.50      $14,215.00 

CASES 

1962 

Hunting  &  killing  wood  ducks  in  closed  season  1 

Hunting  quail   in   closed   season   4 

Hunting  snipe   in   closed   season 3 

Hunting  &  killing  grobec 10 

Hunting  rails  in  closed  season 2 

Hunting  &    killing   cranes 0 

Hunting  &  killing  robins 9 

Hunting  &   killing  heron 10 

Hunting  woodcocks   illegal   hours 0 

Hunting  woodcocks  in  closed  season 3 

Hunting  without  a  non-resident  lie 2 

Hunting  frogs  illegal  gig _ 2 

Possessing  frogs  in  closed  season 22 

Hunting  frogs  in  closed  season 39 

Hunting  frogs  with  gun 18 

Hunting  squirrel  in   closed   season 126 

Selling   squirrel 0 

Possession  over  limit  squirrel 14 

Possession   illegal   killed   rabbits 7 

Possession  over  limit  rabbits 3 

Hunting  rabbits  in  closed  season 30 

Selling  rabbits 6 

Killing   doe   deer 55 

Possession  of  illegal  deer  meat 51 

Hunting  deer  in  closed  season 77 

Hunting  deer  in  closed  parish 15 

38 

6 

2 

1 


Hunting  deer  no  tag.. 

Hunting  turkey  in  closed  season 

Hunting   &   killing  hen   turkey 

Hunting  turkey  no  tag 

Hunting  turkey  in  baited  pond 

Hunting  on  public  road 

Hunting  fur-bearing  animals  with  gun. 
Killing  bear  in  closed  season 


1 

3 

0 

Trapping  without  a  license 10 


CASES  (Continued) 

1962 

Trapping  out  of  season 11 

Buying  furs  without   license 1 

Taking  alligators  in  closed  season 22 

Possessing  undersize   alligators 21 

Camping  on   Refuge 2 

Setting  fire  on  State  Refuge 1 

Resisting  arrest 8 

Operating  motorboat — reckless 6 

Angling  without  a  license 511 

Angling  without  non-resident  lie 76 

Commercial   fishing  without  a   license 57 

Selling  fish  without  license 25 

Poisoning   fish 3 

Electrocution   of   fish 52 

Fishing  game  fish  illegal  tackle 52 

Fishing  commercial  fish  illegal  tackle 32 

Fishing   with    explosives 4 

Commercial  fishing  in  closed  season 2 

Trawling  without  license 25 

Trawling  in  illegal  trawl 3 

Trawling   in   sanctuary. 8 

Seining  in  sanctuary 10 

Trawling  in  closed  waters 71 

Trawling  at  night 9 

Seining  in  closed  waters 12 

Possession   of   undersize   fish. 45 

Possession  of  over  the  limit  game  fish 54 

Possession    undersize   shrimp 59 

Possession  game  fish  for  sale 10 

Possession  of  undersize  crabs 1 

Blocking  stream       18 

Hunting  without  license 102 

Possession  of  wild  ducks 1 

Possession  of  over  the  limit  mig.  waterfowl 68 

Hunting  mig.  waterfowl  illegal  hour 49 

Selling  migratory   waterfowl 6 

Hunting  mig.  waterfowl  in  closed  season 114 

Hunting  mig.  waterfowl  with  no  stamp 9 

Hunting   mig.   waterfowl   in   baited   pond 2 

Hunting  from  power  boat.-. 72 

Hunting  doves   in  closed   season 21 

Hunting   doves   in   baited   pond 4 

Possession   of  ever  limit  doves 0 

Hunting  with   unplugged   gun 50 

Hunting  on   State   Preserve 16 

Hunting  at  night 330 

Operating  motorboat — no   lights 27 

Operating   motorboat — unregistered   129 

Operating  motorboat — insufficient  L/S/D 285 

Hunting  &  killing  deer  in  closed  season 2 

Fishing   on    Refuge 8 

Operating  boat  no  fire  extinguishers 14 

Trespassing  on  Refuge  with  firearms 32 


John  Paul  Culpepper  and  Kinsey  Martin  of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  C'ommissidn  demonstrate 
to  a  group  of  youngsters  in  Monroe,  the  proper  and  safe  way  to  cross  a  fence  while  hunting.  As  may  be 
noted  Paul  is  holding  the  two  guns  while  Kinsey  crosses  the  fence. 
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Fur 
Division 


IouisiANA's  FUR  INDUSTRY,  oiice  participated 
.in  by  some  20,000  skilled  trappers,  and 
amounting  to  a  15  to  20  million  dollar 
economy,  has  had  many  setbacks,  however,  due  to 
factors  for  improvement  foreseen  by  those  par- 
ticipating in  the  industry,  the  picture  at  the 
present  gives  great  promise. 

One  of  the  most  stabilizing  factors  in  re- 
covery has  been  the  promotion  and  development 
of  the  nutria  fur  and  the  use  of  the  meat  of  the 
animals  as  ranch-mink  and  pet  food.  This  de- 
mand for  the  total  utilization  of  the  nutria  has 
proven  a  bonanza  for  the  trappers  who  had  been 
weaned  away  from  their  dedicated  lifetime  avo- 
cations due  to  hard  times  and  high  wages  of- 
fered by  the  oil  and  other  allied  industries. 

It  is  foreseen  that  the  next  two  or  three  seasons 
will  find  more  trappers  seeking  furbearing  ani- 
mals throughout  the  state.  Preparations  are 
being  made  and  enthusiasm  is  on  the  increase. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  aforementioned  is 
that  heretofore,  when  trapping  muskrats  during 
the  peak  production  years,  those  engaged  in 
harvesting  of  this  species  were  limited  to  ap- 
pi'oximately  1,000,000  acres  of  prime  muskrat 
marshlands. 

However,  with  the  advent  of  the  exotic  nutria 
on  the  scene,  the  land  area  picture  has  been 
greatly  enlarged.  In  anticipation  of  the  return  to 
better  times  fur  and  meat  handling  facilities  are 
being  constructed  at  highway  junctions  and  along 
the  bayous.  This  we  see  as  a  prediction  of  in- 
creased confidence  in  the  industry.  There  is  evi- 
dence to  indicate  that  in  the  near  future  even 
more  of  the  state  might  be  trapped  for  furbear- 
ing animals  whose  pelts  and  meats  are  finding  a 
ready  market. 

This  will  increase  income  for  more  people  and 
added  revenue  for  the  state.  In  other  words 
"new  money"  coming  into  Louisiana  from  New 
York  and  European  dealers  in  furs.  Aside  from 
the  upswing  in  total  revenue  to  the  state,  there 
are  other  side  beneficial  factors  expected  to  come 
to  light  following  the  coming  trapping  seasons. 

One  of  these  will  be  marked  increase  in  trap- 
ping of  predators  which  have  been  left  alone  to 
a  great  extent  in  years  past  and  are  now  at  an 
all-time  high  in  populations,  statewide  trapping 
will  result  in  the  harvest  of  a  number  of  preda- 
tory furbearers,  with  beneficial  effects  on  small 
game  and  game  bird  populations. 

Clear  indication  of  this  statewide  interest  in 
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trapping  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  Louisiana! 
supply  of  traps  at  present  has  been  sold  out.  j 
Wholesalers  are  depleted  and  back  orders  forj 
traps  are  reported  from  dealers  all  over  the  state.  | 

The  present  healthy  outlook  for  Louisiana  furs  \ 
can  be  attributed  to  several  factors.  Foremost,  | 
perhaps,  is  the  consumer  demand  for  fur  linings  j 
and  fur  trimmed  garments. 

Another  important  reason  is  that  the  Louisi- 1 
ana  nutria  is  regarded  with  more  respect  in  our  ( 
state  than  it  formerly  was.  Nutria  is  described  | 
as  the  "backbone"  of  the  present  state  fur  in- 
dustry as  is  indicated  by  new  $2,000,000  value 
recorded  for  the  1962-63  crop. 

The  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mission has  stood  by  its  guns  that  nutria  could 
become  an  important  segment  of  the  fur  and  al- 
lied industries.  In  spite  of  opposition  and  scepti- 
cism, in  some  quarters,  the  commission  has  long 
pointed  out  the  value  of  the  animals  not  only  for 
their  furs  but  also  for  their  meat.  Recently  an- 
other   interesting    sideline    developed    in    south 


Louisiana's  two  important  fur-bearers  Muskrat  and 
Nutria  "Case  stretched"  for  curing. 
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j  Texas  in  the  Federal  Government's  Screw  Worm 
Eradication  program.  So  far,  more  than  6,000,- 
000  pounds  of  nutria  meat  has  been  used  on  this 
project.  As  we  have  said  before,  unlike  musk- 
rats,  nutria  can  be  obtained  from  approximately 
20,000,000  acres  of  state  lands.  The  Muskrats 
are    conversely    concentrated    on    approximately 

,  1,000,000  acres  of  prime  marshlands. 

I  The  muskrat  ai'ea  consists  principally  of 
brackish  coastal  marsh  where  three-corner  grass 
supplies  the  animals  with  their  main  food.  This 
area  supports  roughly  85  percent  of  the  entire 
muskrat  population  of  Louisiana. 

Nutria  offer  broad  uses  in  the  fur  industry. 
The  pelts  dye  well  and  are  highly  respected  in 
the  trade.  For  many  years  they  have  been  con- 
sidered a  quality  fur,  on  a  par  with  Beaver  and 
Mink. 

Multiple  use  in  garment  manufacture  and  trim 

'  give  nutria  a  wider  price  range  than  muskrat; 

with  prices  of  the  fur  easily  adjusted  in  keeping 

'  with  their  use.  Nutria  have  proved  more  adapt- 

;  able  for  different  garment  use,  lending  well  to 

plucking  and  shearing  for  garments  calling  for 

that  process.  Nutria  ai^e  also  desirable  as  "long 

hair"  furs,  unplucked  and  slightly  sheared. 

This  present  boom  in  the  fur  industry  was 
activated  by  the  Fur  Division  with  the  support 
of  several  landowners,  big  dealers,  and  fur 
dressers  and  dyers  who  began  the  operation  in 
Louisiana  with  25,000  pelts  and  a  few  hundred 
dollars  to  promote  the  project  of  dressing,  dying, 
and  eventually  manufacture  in  our  state.  The 
project  has  been  eminently  successful  thus  far 
and  some  of  the  colors  produced  in  the  furs  were 
unbelievable. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  basic  reasons  for  the  feel- 
ing that  Louisiana's  fur  industry  can  be  stabi- 
lized, and  not  fluctuate  as  much  as  100  percent 
from  one  trapping  season  to  another,  is  the  fact 
that  its  nutria  fur  production  is  stable  and  the 
pelts  are  reasonably  priced.  It  will  remain  so  if 
proper  legislation  is  passed  as  recommended  by 
the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commis- 
sion. One  of  these  changes  would  be  the  removal 
of  the  nutria  from  the  present  outlaw  list. 

In  the  gathering  of  raw  nutria  pelts  by  trap- 
ping there  are  not  likely  to  be  abrupt  changes 
in  the  supply,  as  in  the  case  of  muskrats.  Nutria 
will  survive  well  in  greatly  diversified  terrain. 
The  animals  are  hardy  and  almost  indifferent  to 
climatic  changes.  The  one  exception  to  the  afore- 
mentioned being  in  the  event  of  severe  freezes. 
Such  a  condition  has  occurred  twice  in  the  past 
two  years  wiping  out  large  percentages  of  the 
animals  where  cover  was  not  available. 

As  we  said  in  the  beginning,  nutria  meat 
plays  an  important  part  in  this  industry  as  an 
adjunct  to  the  incomes  of  the  trappers.  Nutria 
is  being  quick  frozen  and  finding  a  ready  market. 


A  fur  buyer  exaniinint;  Raccoon  pelts,  hanging  on 
the  wall  are  several  Lynx  pelfs.  The  Fur  Division 
is  doing  several  things  with  Louisiana  Lynx  which 
looks  very  promising  for  the  future. 

An  estimated  18,000,000  pounds  reached  the 
market  in  the  past  two  trapping  years. 

The  size  of  these  animals  lends  their  carcasses 
to  profitable  utilization,  thus  providing  trappei's 
with  the  proverbial  "two  cracks  at  the  same 
ball".  The  trappers  are  able  to  sell  the  pelts  and 
also  the  meat,  adding  to  their  income.  This 
freezing  of  nutria  is  an  expanding  industry,  ca- 
pable of  processing  all  of  the  raw  meat  available 
to  it.  In  addition  to  bolstering  the  income  to  the 
trapper,  it  has  increased  the  scope  of  freezing 
operations,  filling-in  during  the  winter  months 
when  sea-food  freezing  is  slow. 

Most  important,  perhaps,  it  assures  continued 
trapping  of  nutria  resulting  in  the  availability 
of  pelts.  A  certain  source  of  supply  is  para- 
mount with  fur  dealers  and  buyers,  and  is  of 
prime  concern  to  the  garment  industry.  Without 
a  continued  and  assured  source  of  supply,  pro- 
motional activities  by  the  garment  and  fur  in- 
dustry are  not  to  be  e.xpected. 

In  the  highly  competitive  and  fickle  fur  in- 
dustry, assurance  of  a  fur  supply  is  a  "must" 
before  promotion  begins.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  the  Raccoon,  as  for  an  instance  before  the 
current  cloak  trade  promotions,  (collars,  tiim 
and  hat)  industries  began  their  promotion  of 
Raccoon  they  waited  for  a  number  of  years  until 
a  large  quantity  of  Raccoon  furs  had  been  built 
up  in  storage.  Then  they  purchased  the  entire 
stock  and  Raccoon  pelts  which  flowed  into  the 
hands  of  garment  manufacturers,  resulting  in 
one  of  the  hazards  of  the  fur  trade  for  the  1963-64 
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season,  namely  overpricing  the  raw  product. 
This  brought  a  sharp  halt  to  the  manufacturing 
of  the  item,  resulting  in  a  dead  market,  and 
again  the  stockpiling  of  cheaper  raccoon  pelts. 
These  cheaper  pelts  are  presently  being  "eyed" 
by  a  new  European  market  and  Canada.  Any 
country  can  start  a  Raccoon  trim  and  collar  craze 
among  school  girls  at  any  time  they  so  desire. 
There  are  thousands  of  American  school  girls  who 
still  crave  a  Raccoon  collar,  but  at  a  "price".  Just 
ask  a  few.  This  is  reflected  in  the  price  brought 
by  Raccoon  pelts  during  the  past  four  trapping 
seasons.  The  pelts  brought  a  dollar  each  in  1958- 
59,  then  climbed  50  per  cent  to  $1.50  each  for 
the  past  three  trapping  seasons  (1959-60,  1960- 
61,  and  1961-62) .  And  to  $1.80  in  1962-63.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  Raccoons  will  continue  to  be  trapped 
this  season.  Here  again,  the  furbearer's  carcass 
has  played  an  important  part,  as  Raccoon  meat 
finds  a  ready  market  for  human  consumption. 

A  study  of  figures  for  the  past  two  decades 
shows  that  muskrats  have  decreased  greatly  in 
numbers,  reaching  a  2-year  low  in  1962-63.  The 
346,647  muskrat  pelts  officially  recorded  for  1962- 
63  trapping  season  shows  a  great  tapering  off 
from  the  8,337,411  pelts  taken  during  the  1945- 
46  trapping  season. 

Nutria  failed  to  reach  the  100,000-pelt  mark 
until  the  1953-54  trapping  season.  During  the 
decade  when  nutria  pelts  could  be  counted  only 
in  the  tens  of  thousands,  muskrat  pelts  began 
to  plummet  from  the  high  of  1945-46  to  a  21- 
year  low  last  season. 

Trappers  were  quick  to  blame  the  increasing 
populations  of  nutria  for  the  decline  in  the  num- 
ber of  muskrats ;  however,  close  scrutiny  of  facts 
and  figures  reveals  that  while  localized  nutria 
were  building  up  to  the  100,000-pelt  mark;  the 
great  muskrat  population  plummeted. 

A  great  deal  of  misunderstanding  arose  about 
the  nutria  in  Louisiana.  For  the  record,  it  should 
be  pointed  out  that  the  muskrat  peak  was  the 
1945-46  season  when  8,337,411  rats  were  trapped, 
bringing  trappers  $1.50  each.  In  that  same  sea- 
son only  8,784  nutria  were  taken  in  areas  near 
their  Avery  Island  release  point.  The  peak  pop- 
ulation of  muskrat  had  so  depleted  their  food 
supply,  that  there  was  no  other  way  for  them 
except  down. 

Louisiana  today  is  at  the  point  when  this  rela- 
tively new  furbearer  has  reached  a  sustained 
peak  from  a  production  standpoint.  The  oppor- 
tunity now  exists  for  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  Commission,  land  owners,  trappers, 
fur  dealers,  fur  processors  and  others  to  appraise 
themselves  of  facts  about  the  fur  industry  in 
order  that  they  will  be  in  a  position  to  manipu- 
late and  engage  in  management  practices  so  that 
the  state  will  be  able  to  maintain  a  steady  pro- 
duction of  both  muskrat  and  nutria. 


It  now  appears  that  both  of  these  aforemen- 
tioned burbearing  animals  have  reached  a  degree 
of  stability  and  occupy  an  important  part  in  the 
general  economy  of  the  State. 

By  management  practices,  there  is  every  as- 
surance of  a  renewable  supply  of  both  muskrats 
and  nutria.  Recent  activities  in  the  fur  industry 
plainly  show  that  the  State  has  permanently 
added  to  its  rich  fur  resources  and  the  general 
and  widespread  benefits  will  continue  for  dec- 
ades, thus  employing  a  larger  part  of  the  entire 
fur  industry  in  the  form  of  fur  dressing  plants 
and  manufacturing  of  finished  garments. 

It  is  a  fact  that  Louisiana  is  lucky  and  most 
fortunate  to  produce  two  basic  furbearing  ani- 
mals with  amazing  reproductive  capacities. 
These  are  well  known  and  respected  throughout 
the  world. 

ALLIGATORS 

The  1958  Legislature  passed  the  first  meas- 
ures toward  the  protection  of  the  Louisiana 
Alligators;  prohibiting  the  taking  of  animals  un- 
der (5)  feet  in  length,  and  authorizing  the  Lou- 
isiana Wild  Life  &  Fisheries  Commission  to  set 
season,  methods,  and  areas  where  and  how  they 
might  be  taken. 

The  Commission  allowed  the  taking  of  alli- 
gators from  April  15th  to  June  15th,  1961  in 
South  Louisiana — starting  from  the  Louisiana- 
Texas  line  Highway  90  to  Iowa  Highway  165,  to 
Forest  Hill  Highway  112  to  Lecompte  Highway 
71,  to  Krotz  Springs  Highway  190,  to  Slidell  and 
Highway  11  to  the  Mississippi  line.  Alligators 
are  protected  in  all  areas  of  the  State  North  of 
this  line. 


A  60x60  enclosure  with  a  15  by  60  ft.  area  for  sepa- 
ating  various  sizes.  This  enclosure  is  located  on  hard 
clay  soil.  The  hurricane  fence  is  placed  in  concrete 
that  extends  20  inches  into  the  ground.  The  burrow- 
ing moat  is  located  10  feet  from  the  fence  to  pre- 
vent digging  out.  This  pen  contains  40  gators  rang- 
ing in  size  from  5  to  seven  feet  in  length.  The  Owner 
reports  that  there  is  very  little  disturbance  in  pen 
as  long  as  feeding  is  regular.  Separating  for  size 
is  necessary  as  larger  animals  will  swallow  the  young 
occasionally  when  being  fed.  When  food  is  short 
there  may  be  some  cannibalism. 
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Hunters,  Dealers,  and  Buyers  of  Alligator 
skins  were  notoriously  unhappy  with  the  1958 
law.  Dealers  and  buyers  appeared  during  the 
1962  legislature  asking  for  a  change  and  agreed 
on  a  short  season  but  a  size  limit  of  3'  to  7'  in 
lengths,  making  it  prohibitive  under  3'  or  over 
7'.  The  Trades  bill  was  passed  over  opposition 
from  the  Wild  Life  &   Fisheries  Commission. 

In  making  a  last  ditch  stand  in  an  attempt  to 
conserve  the  State's  dangerously  low,  and  dwin- 
dling, alligator  population,  the  bill  was  vetoed ; 
the  law  reverting  back  to  the  original  5'  and 
up-ruling.  It  will  have  to  be  admitted  that  the 
results  have  been  fair  to  good.  Dealers  from  Ja- 
pan, France,  Germany,  Mexico  and  within  the 
United  States  have  been  besieging  trappers  of- 
fering unheard  of  prices  for  our  alligator  hides, 
which  are  known  the  world  over  to  be  the  very 
finest  skins  to  be  had. 

It  seems  that  when  you  push  Louisiana  in  one 
place  it  always  comes  back  in  another  with  re- 
newed energies  and  this  attests  to  the  versa- 
tility and  resourcefulness  of  its  marsh  and 
swamp  people.  At  present  we  witness  a  rapidly 
growing  alligator  farming  industry.  This  industry 
primarily  started  as  an  expression  of  defiance 
to  the  size  limit  low.  Farming  allows  the  han- 
dling of  small  gators,  giving  the  participant  a 
more  secure  feeling,  with  the  pretence  of  staying 
within  legal  bounds.  But  "lo  and  behold"  two  im- 
portant things  have  happened.  The  farm  op- 
erators immediately  became  attached  to  their 
friendly  reptiles  and,  secondly,  found  that  with 
normal  feeding  two  or  three  times  a  week  during 
the  warm  months,  with  scrap  fish  heads,  nutria 
carcasses,  or  other  ready  available  foods,  the 
young  'gators'  would  grow  a  foot  or  better  a 
year.  At  §4.00  per  foot  the  operators  found  them- 
selves in  a  profitable  business  quite  by  accident, 
as  has  been  the  case  in  many  businesses. 

In  just  a  few  months  the  number  of  alligator 
breeders  has  jumped  from  nothing  to  20  and 
many  others  are  making  feverish  plans  to  start. 
Even  those  animals  that  escape,  which  will  be 
many,  will  have  been  cared  for  in  captivity  and 
allowed  to  reach  a  much  more  profitable  size  be- 
fore reaching  the  skin  trade. 

COMPARATIVE  TAKES  OF  FUR  ANIMALS   IN 
LOUISIANA 

Approximaie  Price  at  Point  of  Severance 

1944-1945  Season 

Muskrat    5,963,156  (S)    $   1,23  $   7,334,681.88 

Nutria  902  @  .50  451.00 

Mink   132,821  (a)  4.05  537,925.05 

Raccoon    176,911  &  1.15  203,447.65 

Opossum  66,000  @  .50  33,000.00 

Otter  1,912  (5)  6.00  11,472.00 

Skunk   11,155  &  .50  5,577.50 

Fox   5,124  O  .50  2,562.00 

Cat    628  @  .50  314.00 

Miscellaneous  .. 86  @  .50         43.00 

TOTAL  6,358,695  $   8,129,474.08 


1945-1946  Season 

Muskrat    8,337,411  @  $    1.50 

Nutria  8,784  @  5.00 

Mink    168,598  @  15.00 

Raccoon    244,502  @  1.50 

Opossum   90,433  @  .50 

Otter  2,367  (5)  20.00 

Skunk   12,224  @  1.00 

Fox    3,823  @  .50 

Cat    1,430  @  .50 

Miscellaneous  .. 37  @  .50 

TOTAL  8,869,609 

1946-1947  Season 

Muskrat    8,029,764  @  $    1.00 

Nutria     18,015  @  3.00 

Mink   153,027  @  5.00 

Raccoon    186,750  @  1.50 

Opossum  77,264  @  .60 

Otter  2,832  @  12.50 

Skunk   4,830  @  .50 

Fox    2,645  @  .50 

Cat    383  @  .50 

Miscellaneous  .. M  @  .50 

TOTAL  8,475,563 

1947-1948  Season 

Muskrat    5,794,317  @  $   1.50 

Nutria  28,176  @  3.00 

Mink    153,120  (S)  15.00 

Raccoon    126,933  (2)  1.00 

Opossum  31,744  @  .70 

Skunk   1,415  @  .70 

Otter  5,078  @  18.00 

Fox    2,528  (ffi  .50 

Cat    70  @  .50 

Miscellaneous  .. 679  @  .50 

TOTAL  6,144,060 

1948-1949  Season 

Muskrat    2,948.281  @  $    1.10 

Nutria  26,738  @  3.50 

Mink   91,541  @  8.00 

Raccoon    104,034  @  .70 

Otter 2,222  @  12.00 

Opo.ssum   23,713  @  .50 

Skunk   1,144  @  .50 

Fox    1,727  &>  .50 

Cat    222  @  .50 

Wolf    6  (n)  .50 

Miscellaneous  ..            759  @  .50 

TOTAL  3,200,387 

1949-1950  Season 

Muskrat    2,195,324  @  $     .77 

Nutria  38.988  @  3.00 

Mink   123,850  O  8.90 

Raccoon    73,035  &  .27 

Opossum  16,361  (S)  .20 

Otter  2,968  @  8.00 

Skunk   302  (S)  .15 

Fox   226  ^  .15 

Cat    87  &  .15 

Miscellaneous  . 142  @  .15 

TOTAL  2,451,283 

1950-1951  Season 

Muskrat    2,477,464  &  $    1.25 

Nutria  78,422  (a)  4.65 

Mink   184,552  @  12.93 

Raccoon    104.420  @  .43 

Opossum  27,308  (ffi  .21 

Otter  4,801  &  12.15 

Skunk   1,006  (a)  .15 

Fox   1,250  (fi)  .25 

Cat    58  O  1.05 

Miscellaneous  .. 41^  @  .15 

TOTAL  2,879,322 


$12,506,116.50 

43,920.00 

2,528,970.00 

366,753.00 

45,216.50 

47,340.00 

12,224.00 

1,911.50 

715.00 

18^50 

$15,553,185.00 


$    8,029,764.00 

54,045.00 

765,135.00 

280,125.00 

46,358.40 

35,400.00 

2,415.00 

1,322.50 

191.50 

26.50 

$   9,214,782.90 


$   8,691,475.50 

84,528.00 

2,296,800.00 

126,933.00 

22,220.80 

990.50 

91,404.00 

1,264.00 

35.00 

339.50 

$11,315,990.30 


$   3,243,109.10 

93,583.00 

732,328.00 

72,823.80 

26,664.00 

11,856.50 

572.00 

863.50 

111.00 

3.00 

379.50 

$   4,182,293.40 


$    1,690,399.48 

116,964.00 

1,102,265.00 

19,719.45 

3,272.20 

23,744.00 

45.30 

33.90 

13.05 

21.30 

$   2,956,477.68 


$   3,096,830.00 

364,662.30 

2,386,257.36 

44,900.60 

5,734.68 

58,332.15 

150.90 

312.50 

60.90 

6^ 

$   5,957,247.54 
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COMPARATIVE  TAKES  OF  FUR  ANIMALS  IN 
LOUISIANA  (Continued) 

Appraxiiiiatc  Price  at  Poi)it   <if  Severance 

1951-1952  Season 

Muskrat    1,011,202  @  $    1.09  %   1,102,210.18 

Nutria  77,966  @  2.00  155,932.00 

Mink   95,784  &  9.39  899,411.76 

Raccoon    89,353  @  .55  49,144.15 

Opo.ssum   18,017  @  .24  4,324.08 

Otter 4,849  @  11.00  53,581.45 

Skunk   1.062  (S)  .34  361.08 

Fox    1,181  @  .45  531.45 

Cat    35  (5)  .25  8.75 

Miscellaneous  .. 33  @  .28         9.24 

TOTAL  1,299,482  $   2,265,514.14 

1952-1953  Season 

Muskrat 1,247,705  @  %   1.15  %   1,434,860.75 

Nutria  89,526  @  2.00  179,052.00 

Mink   113,073  @  10.00  1,130,730.00 

Raccoon    63,429  @  .50  31,714.50 

Opossum   12,114  @  .20  2,422.80 

Otter :..         4,198  @  11.00  46,178.00 

Skunk   982  (a)  .50  491.00 

Fox    377  @  .25  94.25 

Cat    21  (ft)  .50  10.50 

Miscellaneous  .. 2  @  .15  .30 

TOTAL  1,531,427  $   2,825,554.10 

1953-1954  Season 

Muskrat    1,173,209  @  $     .80  $       938,567.20 

Nutria  160,654  @  2.00  321,308.00 

Mink   - 58.706  @)  8.50  499,001.00 

Raccoon    49,857  (a)  .50  24,928.50 

Opossum   6,344  @  .25  1,586.00 

Otter  3,884  @  13.00  50,492.00 

Skunk   311  ®  .25  77.75 

Fox    86  @  .25  21.50 

Cat    5  @  .25         L25 

TOTAL  1,453,056  $   1,835,983.20 

1954-1955  Season 

Muskrat    1,383,114  @  $   1.10  $   1,521,425.40 

Nutria  __ 374,199  (5)  2.05  767,107.95 

Mink    .___ 65,170  (5)  15.00  977,550.00 

Raccoon    84,223  O  .75  63,167.25 

Opossum   7,497  @  .35  2,623.95 

Otter  5,407  (ffi  16.00  86,512.00 

Skunk   120  @  .50  60.00 

Fo.x    31  ((b  .50  15.50 

Cat    542  @  .40         216.80 

TOTAL  1,920,303  $   3,418,678.85 

1955-1956  Season 

Muskrat    1,821,840  (ffi  $     .80  $    1,457,472.00 

Mink   57,142  @  11.00  628,562.00 

Raccoon    61,520  @  .90  55,368.00 

Otter  4,653  @  18.00  83,754.00 

Nutria  418,772  (5)  1.00  418,772.00 

Opossum  6.211  @  .15  931.65 

Fox    185  (S)  .25  46.25 

Skunk   273  @  .20  54.60 

Cat    102  @  .25         25.50 

TOTAL  2,370,698  $   2,644,986.00 

1956-1957  Season 

Muskrat    1,589,433  (fb  %      .80  .$    1,271,546.40 

Mink   62,872  (S)  7.00  440,104.00 

Raccoon    72,522  @  1.00  72,522.00 

Otter  5,261  &  16.00  84,176.00 

Nutria  ....-- 543,160  @  1.50  814,740.00 

Opo.ssum   5,056  @  .15  758.40 

Fox    76  0)  .25  19.00 

Skunk   526  (a)  .20  105.20 

Cat    31  (5)  .25  7.75 

Miscellaneous  .. 2  @  .25         ^ 

TOTAL  2,278,939  $   2,683,979.25 


1957-1958  Season 

Muskrat    2,165,723  @    $      .80 

Mink    61,377  @        6.00 

Raccoon 75,048  @  .90 

Otter  4,382  @      14.00 

Nutria  510,679  @        1.00 

Opossum   11,194  @  .15 

Fox    25  @  .25 

Skunk   478  (5)  .20 

Cat 200  @  .25 

Miscellaneous  .. 2  @  .20 

TOTAL  2,829,108 

1958-1959  Season 

Muskrat    1,302,606  @    $     .80 

Mink   88,365  @        8.00 

Raccoon    68,139  @        1.00 

Otter  5,166  @      14.00 

Nutria  461,311  @         1.00 

Opossum  3,660  (S)  .10 

Fox    33  @  .25 

Skunk  623  (S)  .15 

Cat    126  @  .25 

TOTAL  1,930,029 

1959-1960  Season 

Muskrat    1,531.788  (fb    $    1.20 

Mink   58,838  @        8.00 

Raccoon    80,814  @        1.50 

Otter  5,559  @      18.00 

Nutria  694,110  (a)         1.10 

Opossum 9,498  @  .25 

Skunk   524  (S)  .25 

Fox   123  @  .50 

Cat    252  @  .50 

TOTAL  2,381,506 

1960-1951  Season 

Muskrat    961,287  @    $    1.10 

Mink   32,272  @        7.00 

Raccoon    65,588  @        1.50 

Otter  3,602  O      17.00 

Nutria  716,435  (S)        1.00 

Opossum  11,450  (5)  .40 

Fox   165  &  .50 

Skunk   388  @  .40 

Cat    39  @  .50 

TOTAL  1,791,226 

1961-1952  Season 

Muskrat    ...     632,558  @    $    1.20 

Mink   41,399  @        7.00 

Raccoon    109,470  @        1.50 

Otter  4,195  @      16.00 

Nutria  912,890  (5)        1.25 

Opossum  16,662  (a)  .40 

Fox    192  (a)  .50 

Skunk   464  (5)  .40 

Cat    41  @  .50 

TOTAL  1,717,871 

1952-1953  Season 

Muskrat    346,647  (S)    $   1.60 

Mink   51,316  O        7.50 

Raccoon    160,218  @        1.80 

Otter  8,484  (fb      17.00 

Nutria  1,357,806  (5)        1.35 

Opossum   20,157  (5)  .50 

Fox    553  O        1.00 

Skunk   465  (5)  .50 

Lynx   110  @        2.00 

TOTAL  1,945,756 

Nutria  Meat  8,000,000  lb.      (a)    \G(- 

Raccoon  Meat 300,000  lb.      @    Ibi 

Opossum  Meat  ....       30,000  lb.      @    15^ 


$    1,732,578.40 

368,262.00 

67,543.20 

61,348.00 

510,679.00 

1,679.10 

6.25 

95.60 

50.00 

.A^ 

$   2,742,241.95 


$   1,042,084.80 

706,920.00  I 

68,139.00  I 

72,324.00 

461,311.00 

366.00 

8.25 

93.45 

31.50 

$   2,351,278.00 


$    1,838,145.60 

470,704.00 

121,221.00 

100,062.00 

763,521.00 

237,450.00 

131.00 

61.50 

126.00 

$   3,531,422.10 


$   1,057,415.70 

225,904.00 

98,382.00 

61,234.00 

716,435.00 

4,580.00 

82.50 

155.20 

19.50 

$   2,164,207.90 


$       759,069.60 

289,793.00 

164,205.00 

67,120.00 

1,141,112.50 

6,664.80 

96.00 

185.60 

20.50 

$   2,428,267.00 


$       554,635.20 

384,870.00 

288,392.40 

144,228.00 

1,833,038.10 

10,078.50 

553.00 

232.50 

220.00 

$   3,216,247.70 

$         80,000.00 
4,000.00 

450.00 

$         84,450.00 
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Fish  and  Game 
Division 

A  PROGRESSIVE  and  successful  business  in  this 
scientific    age    depends    largely    upon    re- 
search   and    development.    Profit    making 
organizations  spend  millions  of  dollars  each  year 
in  improving  or  developing  better  products.  As 
•  one  company's  motto  "Progress  Is  Our  Most  Im- 
i  portant   Product,"   stands   out  to   let  the   public 
I  know  that  they  are  striving  for  better  equipment 
:  and  materials  for  the  public  use. 
i      The   general   public    accepts   advancements   in 
'  science  and  new  products  without  too  much  oppo- 
sition. The  majority  of  this  public  has  been  ex- 
posed   to   the    technique    of   manufacturing   the 
,  products  and  the  development  of  sciences  and  are 
only  capable  of  doubting  the  results  after  a  trial 
and   error   period.    As   an   executive    of   one   of 
America's  leading  industries  once  said  "only  five 
percent  of  our  companies'  research  pays  off  but 
it  is  that  five  percent  that  keeps  us  in  business." 
Such  is  the  case  with  wildlife  research  and  de- 
velopment. Without  the  various  phases  of  your 
Louisiana  Wild  Life  and   Fisheries   Commission 
a  successful  product  could  not  be  manufactured 
because  of  a  missing  link.  Each  division,  Enforce- 
ment, Refuge,  Game  and  Fish,  Fur,  Oyster  and 
Waterbottom,    Water    Pollution,    Education    and 
Publicity  play  their  role  in  putting  together  your 
product    "WILDLIFE."     Each    division    has    a 
working  part  to  carry  out  with  their  well  trained 
technicians   and   field   personnel.   The   Fish   and 
Game   Division    is   actively    engaged    in    a   very 
broad  research  and  development  program. 

Activities  of  this  Division  during  the  past  two 
years  were  directed  toward  the  improvement  of 
fishing  and  hunting  opportunity  through  re- 
search, development,  management  and  habitat 
preservation.  Progress  means  advancement.  In 
the  case  of  this  division's  responsibilities,  it 
means  the  application  of  the  best  management 
procedures  available  to  provide  the  maximum 
fishing  and  hunting  opportunities  commensurate 
with  the  preservation  of  the  fish  and  wildlife 
species.  This  requires  two  basic  functions  in  view 
of  the  statewide  rapidly  changing  ecological  con- 
ditions in  the  upland,  bottomland,  marsh  and 
water  areas.  One  is  the  uninterrupted  services 
of  competent  fish  and  wildlife  technicians  who 
have  been  trained  to  observe,  measure,  record 
and  report  the  results  of  applied  projects.  The 
other  is  the  implementation  of  approved  prac- 
tices and  management  of  fish  and  wildlife 
according  to  research  findings  applicable  to  the 
various  sets  of  conditions. 

A  major  effort  has  been  extended  by  the  Divi- 


JOE  L.  HERRING 

Chief 

sion  in  attempting  to  obtain  more  reasonable  and 
equitable  regulations  on  all  species  of  migratory 
game  birds.  During  the  1963-64  seasons  effort 
was  rewarded  by  longer  seasons  on  doves,  water- 
fowl, snipe  and  woodcocks.  Bag  limits  were  also 
increased.  This  has  been  some  of  the  dividends 
paid  for  research. 

Several  information  type  bulletins  on  the  game 
and  fish  species  of  Louisiana  were  published 
during  this  period.  Emphasis  was  placed  on  in- 
forming the  sportsmen  of  activities  pertaining 
to  fish  and  game  management  practices.  Through 
such  efforts  the  public  will  have  a  better  under- 
standing of  reasons  for  any  deer  season's  animal 
population  fluctuations  and  other  factors.  One 
major  publication  on  fish  pond  management  was 
prepared  and  published  during  this  period. 

Over  the  two  year  period  the  fish  and  game 
division  cooperated  in  the  construction  of  public 
boat  ramps  over  the  state.  A  site  was  pur- 
chased for  construction  of  the  Opelousas  Dis- 
trict VI  office  and  other  building  of  this  divi- 
sion were  maintained  in  good  order. 


KENNETH  SMITH 

Assistant  Chief 
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Fish  and  Game  Division  is  divided  into  six 
major  sections.  Detailed  reports  on  the  various 
activities  of  this  Division's  sections  follow  this 
general  and  very  brief  introduction. 

TRAP   DEER   BY  AIR! 

In  mid-April  of  1963  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  Commission  successfully  carried 
out  a  deer  restocking  program  that  has  aroused 
national  interest.  The  three-day  trapping  ex- 
periment in  the  Louisiana  marshes  proved  so 
successful  that  plans  are  being  considered  to  re- 
peat the  operation  again  within  a  year. 

The  restocking  project  involved  live-capture  of 
104  deer  for  restocking  in  accordance  with  long- 
established  Commission  policy  of  putting  deer  in 
good  range  where  there  is  no  deer  hunting 
allowed  and  no  deer  present  in  order  to  build  up 
huntable  populations. 

The  program  which  has  aroused  the  interest 
of  other  state  wildlife  commissions  involved  the 
use  of  a  helicopter,  air  boat,  and  a  commission- 
owned  light  plane. 

Deer  captured  were  taken  in  groups  of  four 
by  helicopter  to  waiting  boats  and  shuttled  to 
trucks  for  immediate  transportation  to  prede- 
termined areas  for  restocking. 

The  104  deer  were  taken  from  both  state  and 
federal  refuges.  Operations  on  the  Delta  National 
Wildlife  Refuge,  a  federal  refuge  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  were  carried  out  by 
commission  personnel.  Carl  Yelverton,  U.  S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  assisted  in  that  part  of  the 
operation  involving  the  Delta  National  Wildlife 
Refuge. 

The  bulk  of  the  program  was  participated  in 
jointly  by  personnel  of  the  Commission's  refuge 
division,  fish  and  game  division,  and  the  enforce- 
ment division. 


Directed  by  Richard  K.  Yancey,  assistant  di 
rector  of  the  Commission ;  personnel  includ^ 
Allan  Ensminger,  Clark  Hoffpauir,  Robert  Mur 
ry,  Dan  Dennett,  Robert  Chabreck,  Kennetl 
Smith  and  Benny  Loga. 

As  the  deer  were  moved  inland  to  areas  when 
restocking  areas  had  been  selected,  wildlifi 
agents  of  the  enforcement  division  assisted  ii 
liberating  deer  which  had  been  captured.  Sinc( 
liberation,  agents  will  carefully  watch  the  nucleus 
of  future  deer  herds.  Under  close  protection 
huntable  herds  will  be  built  up  in  those  areas 
where  there  were  no  deer  prior  to  the  restocking! 
program.  ; 

The  deer  were  driven  into  grassy  cover  oi 
waterways  by  the  helicopter  or  air  boat  anc] 
quickly  captured  by  personnel  aboard.  The  proj- 
ect proved  to  be  the  most  economical  and  effi-j 
cient  ever  used.  It  is  estimated  that  deer  taken; 
in  the  three-day  period  were  obtained  at  anj 
average  cost  of  not  more  than  $10  each.  ] 

One  important  beneficial  result  of  the  program! 
was  that  it  allowed  Commission  personnel  to 
select  doe  deer  and  young  deer  that  are  most  de-j 
sirable  for  restocking  purposes,  rather  than  old! 
bucks.  These  are  best  suited  for  a  restocking  pro-' 
gram  and  accelerated  expansion  of  herds  being 
established. 

The  recent  live-capture  of  deer  is  part  of  thej 
overall  program  to  put  deer  in  virtually  every 
parish  in  order  to  complete  establishment  of  a] 
statewide  deer  herd.  However,  no  deer  were 
placed  in  areas  where  deer  populations  already! 
exist. 

Cooperation  of  the  public  in  the  areas  where 
deer  were  released  for  restocking  will  greatly' 
help  the  program  and  assure  increased  deer  hunt- 
ing in  future  years. 
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The  Wild   Life  and   Fish-, 
eries  Commission  in  April ' 
of  1963  successfully! 
trapped   and   transplanted  { 
more  than  100  deer  from  i 
state  and  federal  refuges  ' 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Mis-  i 
sissippi    River.    The    deer  i 
were  captured  by  use  of  a  1 
helicopter,  an  air  boat,  and  I 
a  commission  -  owned  -  air- 
plane. Deer  were  taken  in  , 
groups    of    four    by    heli- 
copter   to    waiting    boats 
and  shuttled  to  trucks  for 
immediate    transportation 
to  other  areas  of  the  state. 
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!  River  Basin  Section 

Fish  and  Wildlife  resources  are  products  of 
land  and  water  and  are  dependent  on  wise  use  of 
'latural  areas  for  their  survival.  Future  produc- 
;ion  of  these  renewable  natural  resources  is  con- 
tingent upon  the  preservation  of  suitable  habitat 
'for  their  growth  and  reproduction. 
'  The  program  of  wetlands  habitat  preservation 
rias  been  continued  for  the  past  two  years  and 
'tias  reached  a  high  level  of  coordination  through- 
out the  various  groups  associated  with  this  type 
jf  activity. 

Our  fish  and  game  species  require  abundant 
food,  cover  and  space  for  continued  and  sustained 
'levels  of  production.  The  availability  of  high  qual- 
ity habitat  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  future 
'maintenance  of  fish  and  animal  populations  at 
levels  of  production  which  will  benefit  the 
thousands  of  hunters,  fishermen  and  trappers 
'throughout  Louisiana.  The  preservation  of  bot- 
tomland swamps,  coastal  marshes  and  other  wet- 
jland  areas  in  a  natural  state  holds  the  key  to 
'continuous  yields  of  all  forms  of  fish  and  wild- 
ilife  resources. 

'     It   is   the   purpose    and    responsibility    of   the 
River   Basin    Section   to    coordinate,    investigate 
and  evaluate  all  proposed  water  control  projects 
■in  Louisiana  to  determine  whether  or  not  these 
^projects  will  be  detrimental  to  our  fish  and  game 
resources.  Upon  finalization  of  these  studies,  re- 
'ports   including   recommendations   are   prepared 
'and  submitted  to  the  various  agencies,  govern- 
imental  authorities   and  other  groups   associated 
!with  the  project.  Generally,  all  projects  pertain- 
ing to  water  control  or  use  have  some  effect  on 
fish   and    wildlife.    Occasionally    small    or   more 
i  limited  projects  in  low  quality  areas  have  little 
or  no  effect  on  fish  and  game  of  the  region.  How- 
ever, in  most  situations  various  project  modifica- 
tions can  be  incorporated  into  a  program  which 
'minimizes    or    eliminates    damages    to    wildlife. 
I  These  modifications  are  usually  designed  to  pre- 
j  serve  natural  habitat  conditions.  Still  other  proj- 
ects offer  no  practical  method  of  protecting  or 
enhancing   fish    and   wildlife    interests.    This    is 
normally  the  case  when  rights-of-way  and  actual 
project  construction  destroy  existing  habitat.  In 
some  instances  there  are  both  direct  and  indirect 
losses  to  fish  and  wildlife  through  the  cumula- 
tive effects  of  a  project.  This  adverse  effect  may 
be  experienced   over   several   months   or   several 
years  depending  on  the  location  and  scope  of  the 
project. 

When  projects  are  requested  by  local  interests 
and  approved  for  study  by  the  appropriate  au- 
thority, regardless  of  the  final  outcome,  every 
effort  is  made  to  cooperate  with  the  planning 
agency  to  delete  or  minimize  fish  and  game  losses. 
This  may  be  accomplished  by  various  recommen- 
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dations,  and  coordinated  measures  detailing  proj- 
ect alignment,  spoil  placement  and  control,  and 
modification  of  project  construction  features  that 
will  be  less  harmful  and  in  some  instances  bene- 
ficial to  fish  and  wildlife  resources. 

The  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mission as  well  as  other  governmental  agencies 
concerned  with  fish  and  wildlife  conservation 
and  management,  are  cognizant  of  the  need  for 
various  water  control  projects  to  provide  for  the 
nation's  industrial  and  economic  growth.  How- 
ever, we  also  recall  the  history  of  previous  water 
control  projects  and  remember  that  little  if  any 
significance  was  placed  on  the  value  of  fish  and 
wildlife  resources  and  the  economic  benefits 
associated  with  these  natural  assets. 

The  actual  fish  and  wildlife  losses  attributed 
to  past  water  control  projects  is  staggering  and 
has  resulted  in  a  wide  decline  in  many  areas,  of 
the  overall  recreational  potential  by  eliminating 
the  previously  abundant  fish  and  game  popula- 
tions. Subsequently,  these  valuable  wildlife  re- 
sources suffered  irreplaceable  losses  which  are 
and  will  continue  to  deprive  our  citizens  of  an 
age  old  heritage,  namely  the  availability  of  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  opportunities.  It  would  not  be 
correct  to  say  that  none  of  these  projects  should 
have  been  built,  but  rather  to  indicate  that  most 
of  the  damages  to  fish  and  wildlife  could  have 
been  avoided  with  adequate  foresight,  planning 
and  the  combined  efforts  of  all  interests  in- 
volved. 

In  our  scramble  for  economic  diversification 
and  expansion  we  have  placed  more  and  more 
emphasis  on  the  utilization  of  submarginal  land 
areas  and  as  a  result  of  these  intensified  pro- 
grams a  pronounced  change  has  occurred  in  the 
natural  ecological  regimen  of  these  lands  which 
pi'eviously  were  ideally  suited  to  the  production 
of  our  resident  fish  and  game  animals.  This  is 
not  a  new  problem  for  the  trend  has  been  develop- 
ing for  the  past  30  years.  It  is  particularly  alarm- 
ing to  the  agencies  charged  with  the  responsibil- 
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ity  of  protecting,  enhancing  and  promoting  our 
fish  and  wildlife  resources  by  the  fact  these 
water  projects  are  annually  eliminating  areas 
which  normally  produced  fish  and  wildlife.  The 
destruction  of  habitat  by  adversely  effecting  the 
ecology  of  an  area  through  drainage,  flood  con- 
trol or  navigation  projects  has  greatly  reduced 
fish  and  wildlife  populations.  Now,  in  the  face  of 
increased  human  populations  more  and  more  de- 
mands are  being  placed  on  fishing,  hunting  and 
outdoor  recreation  in  general.  We  must  now  take 
steps  necessary  to  insure  against  further  losses 
of  our  recreational  outlets  by  installing  meas- 
ures that  will  eliminate  or  at  least  curb  the 
annual  destruction  these  projects  do  to  our  im- 
portant fish  and  game  populations.  The  need 
for  developing  a  more  comprehensive  and  multi- 
purpose approach  to  all  aspects  of  water  control 
and  use  is  apparent.  All  interests  must  have  a 
common  understanding  regarding  the  many  prob- 
lems associated  with  water  use  projects  and  all 
should  recognize  the  economic  importance  of 
developing  our  natural  resources  and  give  them 
equal  consideration  when  planning  such  projects. 

The  development  of  interests  and  appreciation 
for  fish  and  wildlife  problems  by  all  groups  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  important  work  which  can 
be  performed  by  this  agency  in  meeting  and  dis- 
charging its  responsibilities.  It  is  of  prime  im- 
portance to  keep  all  cooperating  agencies  and 
interested  persons  or  groups  completely  informed 
on  all  aspects  of  fish  and  wildlife  requirements 
and  the  possible  long  range  effect  all  water  con- 
trol projects  will  have  on  fish  and  wildlife  re- 
sources. 

Louisiana  is  made  up  of  extensive  swamps, 
coastal  marshes,  bottomland  and  lowland  areas, 
in  fact  almost  one-third  of  its  total  acreage  is 
considered  as  wetlands  type  of  habitat.  Generally 
the  major  portion  of  this  wetland  area  is  utilized 
by  fish  and  game  animals.  The  preservation  of 
this  habitat  in  a  natural  state  is  essential  since 
all  future  production  of  fish  and  wildlife  is  de- 


pendent   on    satisfactory    environmental    condi-i 
tions.  It  is  not  generally  recognized  that  a  single] 
drainage,    water    control,    navigation    or    flood 
control  project  constructed  in  an  area  can  affect 
large  tracts   of   land,   water   bottoms   and   water 
bodies  and  these  effects  are  exhibited  by  change 
in    the    area's    natural    ecological    charter.    The 
plants  and  animals  of  an   area  are  directly  in- 
fluenced by  changes  in  their  environmental  con- 
ditions which  may  be  brought  about  by  the  con- 
struction of  various  project  features.  A  sudden 
and  drastic  change  in  the  ecological  regimen  of 
an  area  spawns  immediate  changes  in  the  plants 
and  animals   living  in  a  previously  natural  en-| 
vironment.  Any  reduction  of  habitat  by  altering 
an  area's  natural  character  leads  to  a  decline  of 
the  area's  capacity  to  produce  and  support  fish 
and  wildlife.  This  condition  gets  steadily  worse 
until  a  complete  deterioration  of  the  natural  pro-j 
ductiveness   of   an   area   is  finally   reached.   The] 
future  production  of  fish  and  wildlife  is  depend-i 
ent    upon    suitable    environmental    conditions    in 
order  for  them  to  live,  reproduce  and  maintain 
their  numbers.  The  lack  of  adequate  habitat  will 
most  assuredly  cause  a  wide  spread  decline  in  fish 
and  game  abundance.  This  condition  will  be  feltj 
throughout  Louisiana  by  the  thousands  and  thou-| 
sands  of  resident  hunters  and  fishermen.  These] 
are  the   people   who   are   getting  short   changed, 
by  the  destruction  of  fish  and  wildlife  habitat. 
Once  a  project  is  constructed  and  the  damage  toj 
our  fish  and  game  is  done  the  cost  to  restore  or! 
rectify  this  condition  is  insurmountable,  conse- 
quently fish  and  wildlife  suffer  losses  that  can- 
not  be   replaced.    Even   if   it   were   economically 
feasible  to  I'estore  or  replace  fish  and  wildlife  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  use  all  the  project  area 
because  the  habitat  has  usually  been  altered  so 
that  the  productive  capacity  for  fish  and  wild- 
life is  lost  and  can  never  be  completely  restored. 
Thus,  prevention  of  damage  and  destruction  to 
fish  and  wildlife  range  and  water  habitat  is  the 
only  practical  way  to  preserve  and  continue  these 
valuable  natural  resources.   Whenever  a  project 


Construction  of  canal.s,  channels,  and  water  control 
measures  has  destroyed  countless  acres  of  fish  and 
wildlife  habitat.  The  result  of  the  above  dragline 
operation  can  have  a  very  harmful  effect  on  fish 
and   wildlife   resources. 


Channelization  projects,  similar  to  the  above,  have 
drastically  altered  the  natural  ecological  character- 
istics of  many  acres  of  prime  fish  and  wildlife  habi- 
tat in  the  marshes  of  Coastal  Louisiana. 
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is  formulated  and  approved  for  construction  it 
should  be  an  established  purpose  of  the  project  to 
provide  sufficient  funds  to  the  appropriate  agency 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  suitable  lands  or  the 
acquisition  of  additional  lands  equal  in  area  and 
value  to  that  of  the  area  damaged  or  destroyed. 
This  would  allov^7  for  the  continued  produc- 
tion of  fish  and  wildlife  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
provide  continued  utilization  by  hunting  and  fish- 
ing interests. 

During  the  past  two  years  a  continued  short- 
age of  personnel  along  with  increased  work  loads 
and  responsibilities  has  necessarily  confined  our 
efforts  primarily  to  the  major  water  control  proj- 
ects. This  does  not  mean  the  numerous  other 
small  projects  were  unimportant,  to  the  contrary, 
the  total  effects  of  these  projects  is  of  consider- 
able importance,  but  with  our  limited  personnel 
we  just  could  not  give  these  smaller  works 
proper  coverage.  This  is  not  a  new  problem  but 
it  is  an  ever  increasing  one.  Our  fish  and  wild- 
life resources  are  steadily  being  reduced  by  public 
works  projects  which  do  not  recognize  the  value 
of  these  natural  assets.  Unless  trained  and  ex- 
perienced personnel  are  available  to  give  cover- 
age to  this  area  of  responsibility  this  condition 
will  persist  and  will  become  more  critical  as  time 
goes  by.  We  need  additional  funds  and  compe- 
tent personnel  to  review  and  study  all  water  con- 
trol projects  so  a  more  representative  appraisal 
will  be  made  of  the  real  importance  of  fish  and 
wildlife  resources. 

The  following  will  briefly  summarize  the  vari- 
ous projects  studied,  reviewed  or  continued  by 
the  River  Basin  Section  during  1962-63. 

BARTARIA  BAY  WATERWAY  PROJECT 

This  project  is  scheduled  for  completion  by  the 
end  of  1963  and  has  been  described  in  earlier 
biennial  reports.  The  combined  efforts  of  the 
River  Basin  Section  of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  Commission  and  the  Branch  of 
River  Basin  Studies  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  were  instrumental  in  re-aligning  this 
project  to  avoid  some  high  quality  oyster  produc- 
ing areas  which  would  have  otherwise  been  de- 
stroyed. 

BAYOU   LAFOURCHE  AND 

LAFOURCHE  JUMP  WATERWAY  PROJECT 

This  project  as  authorized  in  1935  provided  for 
permanent  closure  of  the  head  of  Bayou  La- 
fourche, without  a  Lock;  a  channel  6  feet  deep 
and  60  feet  wide  from  Napoleonville  to  the  Gulf 
Intracoastal  Waterway  at  Lockport;  a  channel 
of  the  same  dimensions  from  the  Gulf  Intracoast- 
al Waterway  at  LaRose  to  the  Gulf  via  Belle  Pass 
(that  part  of  the  Bayou  between  Lockport  and 
LaRose  was  enlarged  as  a  part  of  the  9'  X  100' 
Gulf  Litracoastal  Waterway  prior  to  its  reloca- 
tion from  LaRose  to  Bourg)  ;  the  closure  of  Pass 
Fourchon;  and  a  jettied  entrance  at  Belle  Pass. 

This  project  was  modified  by  the  Rivers  and 


Harbors  Act  of  1960  to  provide  for  a  channel  9 
feet  deep  and  100  feet  wide  from  Golden  Meadow 
to  Leeville;  a  channel  12  feet  deep  and  125  feet 
wide  from  Leeville  to  the  Gulf;  a  bypass  channel 
12  feet  deep  and  125  feet  wide  extending  from  the 
Gulf  Intracoastal  Waterway  west  of  LaRose  to 
Bayou  Lafourche  below  Leeville;  and  a  channel 
12  feet  deep  and  125  feet  wide  from  Leeville 
eastward  through  the  Southwest  Louisiana  Canal, 
new  land  cuts  and  existing  channel  to  connect 
with  Bayou  Rigaud  section  of  the  Barataria  Bay 
Waterway  at  Grand  Isle.  This  project  is  sched- 
uled for  completion  in  1967. 

This  commission  along  with  the  U.  S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  worked  with  the  U.  S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  minimize  the  possible 
damage  this  project  will  have  on  fish  and  wild- 
life resources  of  the  area.  Reports  were  filed  with 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  detailing  fish  and  wild- 
life interests  and  considerations. 

CALCASIEU  RIVER  AND  PASS  PROJECT 

Modifications  to  this  project  have  been  sug- 
gested by  fish  and  wildlife  interests  to  maintain 
the  value  of  the  area  for  shrimp  and  oyster  pro- 
duction. This  particular  project  has  been  de- 
scribed in  detail  in  the  last  biennial  report.  It  is 
scheduled  for  completion  in  1967,  initial  construc- 
tion was  started  in  1963. 

FRESHWATER   BAYOU   PROJECT 

This  project  began  in  1963  and  is  slated  for 
completion  in  1965.  Because  this  project  is  in  a 
region  of  exceptional  high  value  for  fish  and  wild- 
life much  effort  and  time  was  expended  in  re- 
viewing and  commenting  on  this  project.  Detailed 
reports  by  this  agency,  the  U.  S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  were  submitted  to  the  U.  S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  recommending  certain 
project  modifications  and  features  which  would 
best  serve  fish  and  wildlife  interests. 

OUACHITA  AND  BLACK  RIVERS  PROJECT 

This  previously  very  controversal  project  has 
been  modified  to  include  a  diversion  channel, 
control  structure,  and  a  dam  in  Little  River  to 
preserve  Catahoula  Lake  as  a  prime  waterfowl 
wintering  area. 

The  project  is  still  continuing  and  has  been 
described  in  previous  biennial  reports.  Both  state 
and  federal  fish  and  wildlife  agencies  worked 
very  hard  to  preserve  Catahoula  Lake  and  its 
excellent  fish  and  wildlife  habitat. 

MISSISSIPPI   RIVER 

AND  TRIBUTARIES  PROJECT 

After  the  disastrous  flood  of  1927  Congress 
enacted  a  comprehensive  plan  for  flood  control 
in  the  Lower  Mississippi  River  alluvial  valley  by 
passage  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  approved  May 
15,  1928.  This  act  has  been  subsequently  modi- 
fied many  times.  The  last  modification  was 
passed  in  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1960. 

The  Atchafalava  River  Basin  forms  an  inte- 
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gral  and  extremely  functional  part  of  the  entire 
flood  control  project  in  the  Lower  Mississippi 
River  Valley.  The  project  provides  for  dividing 
one  half  of  a  project  flood  of  3,000,000  cubic  of 
water  per  second  equally  between  the  Atchafa- 
laya  and  Mississippi  Rivers. 

There  is  a  current  project  being  planned  by 
the  U.  S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  whereby  a 
single  deep  channel  will  be  developed  in  the 
Atchafalaya  Basin  from  the  head  of  Whiskey 
Bay  Pilot  Channel  all  the  way  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  This  will  be  accomplished  by  dredging, 
scour  action  and  various  distributary  channel 
closures  so  that  the  major  portion  of  all  flood 
water  will  be  confined  to  this  channel  and  be 
passed  to  the  Gulf. 

Fish  and  wildlife  interests  are  very  concerned 
with  the  proposed  project  and  are  working  hard 
to  make  recommendations  and  offer  planning 
assistance  to  safeguard  the  fish  and  wildlife  re- 
sources within  this  extremely  valuable  river  basin. 

SMALL  WATERSHED   PROJECTS 

Surveys  and  studies  of  Public  Law  566  projects 
were  reviewed  and  coordinated  with  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  during  the  past  biennium. 
The  most  important  of  these  were  the  Bayou 
Rapides  Watershed  Project,  Bayou  Boeuf  Water- 
shed Project,  Bayou  False  Watershed  Project, 
Seventh  Ward  Watershed  Project  and  Bayou 
Blue  Watershed  Project.  All  but  the  latter 
of  these  projects  are  designed  primarily  for 
agricultural  interests  such  as,  flood  control, 
irrigation,  drainage  and  associated  land  improve- 
ments. The  Bayou  Blue  Watershed  Project  has 
provisions  for  fish  and  wildlife  as  a  project  pur- 
pose. These  projects  are  requested  by  local  inter- 
ests and  if  they  merit  consideration  and  approval 
by  the  State  Soil  Conservation  Committee  they 
are  scheduled  for  study.  If  they  are  justifiable 
from  an  economic  standpoint  they  are  construct- 
ed and  both  the  federal  government  and  the  local 
interest  share  cost  in  their  construction  and 
operation.  The  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
as  well  as  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Commission  cooperates  in  the  study  of  these  proj- 
ects to  see  if  fish  and  wildlife  can  be  benefited 
in  any  way  by  the  project  and  to  make  sure  these 
projects  will  not  be  harmful  to  fish  and  wildlife 
resources. 

OTHER  PROJECTS  CONSIDERED 

Several  public  hearings  and  special  meetings 
were  attended  and  statements  representing  fish 
and  wildlife  interests  and  requirements  were  pre- 
sented. Some  of  these  related  to  projects  like  the 
Sabine-Neches  Waterway,  Boeuf  and  Tensas 
Rivers  and  Bayou  Macon  Channel,  Calcasieu 
River  and  Pass  (Saltwater  Barrier),  Bayou  Bar- 
tholomew, Lake  Pontchartrain  Hurricane  Study 
and  Mermentau  River  Navigation  Project,  these 
are  Corps  of  Engineers  flood  control  and  naviga- 


tion projects  and  are  either  being  planned  or  con-' 
structed  at  this  time. 

There  are  several  small  watershed  projects 
pending  authorization  for  study,  these  are  the 
Panama  Canal  —  Conway  Bayou  project  As- 
cension Parish,  Bogue  Lusa  Creek  Watershed 
Washington  Parish,  and  Cameron  Parish  Water- 
shed program.  The  latter  of  these  projects  is  on 
land  which  is  extremely  high  quality  fish  and 
wildlife  habitat.  This  section  is  cooperating  with 
the  participating  agencies  and  local  groups  to 
assist  in  planning  for  fish  and  wildlife  protection 
and  enchancement.  i 

When  reviewing  the  existing  conditions  and| 
selecting  a  course  of  action  economic  facts  more! 
or  less  confine  our  efforts  to  the  preservation 
and  management  of  existing  fish  and  wildlife, 
habitat.  | 

This  is  the  only  realistic  and  intelligent; 
approach  to  solving  the  problems  that  con-! 
front  fish  and  wildlife  as  a  result  of  water  con-| 
trol  projects.  There  must  be  a  more  carefull 
evaluation  and  study  of  future  projects  that' 
effect  fish  and  wildlife  so  that  all  interests  arei 
better  served  and  to  be  certain  that  our  citizens! 
will  be  getting  more  benefits  from  their  tax  dol-j 
lar.  All  too  frequently  single  purpose  projects; 
detrimentally  affect  areas  important  to  the  pro-' 
duction  of  fish  and  wildlife  species.  We  believe' 
in  most  cases  this  damage  can  be  avoided  by  al 
multi  purpose  approach  and  extended  coordina-l 
tion  detailing  all  possible  factors  which  may  be] 
harmful  to  fish  and  wildlife  and  altering  these' 
features  so  fish  and  wildlife  may  be  spared  and 
helped,  if  at  all  possible.  ; 

To  meet  and  satisfy  these  problems  we  need, 
highly  trained  technicians  to  evaluate,  study  and, 
coordinate  fish  and  wildlife  interests  in  all  proj-i 
ects  that  will  change  or  alter  the  natural 
characteristics  of  the  area  involved.  We  must  be[ 
prepared  to  discharge  this  responsibility  and 
accept  the  added  work  load  caused  by  larger  andf 
larger  public  work  budgets.  If  it  is  of  the  utmost' 
importance  to  maintain  close  surveillance  on  all: 
water  control  projects  and  submit  qualified  eval-i 
nation  and  recommendation  for  the  protection 
and  enhancement  of  our  important  fish  and  wild- 
life  resources. 

HABITAT  PRESERVATION  SECTION 

MAX  W.  SUMMERS 
Biologist 

One  of  the  most  important  functions  that  can 
be  performed  by  any  conservation  agency  is  the, 
protection  and  preservation  of  natural  areas 
which  contributes  to  the  growth  and  sustains  the 
production  of  our  resident  fish  and  game  species. 

Nature  has  indeed  been  generous  and  endowed 
Louisiana  with  some  of  the  most  productive  fish 
and  wildlife  acreage  to  be  found  anywhere.  Vast 
bottom  land  swamps,  coastal  marshes,  wide  river 
flood  plains  and  thousands  of  acres  of  wild  over- 
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flow  and   backwater   habitat   produces   some   of 
the  finest  hunting  and  fishing  available  anywhere 

.  within  the  continental  United  States. 

I  Such  areas  provide  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
state's  economy.  Annual  revenues  associated 
with  expenditures  of  the  army  of  sportsmen  for 
the  pleasures  afforded  by  hunting  and  fishing, 
approaches  $125,000,000.  It  is  estimated  that  by 
the  year  1980  this  figure  will  double  because  of 
the  ever  increasing  interest  of  our   citizens   in 

jthis  form  of  outdoor  recreation. 

I  These  figures  are  based  on  current  license 
sales  and  calculated  expenses  assigned  to  the  pur- 
chase of  equipment,   supplies,  travel   and  meals 

■and  lodging  by  people  who,  more  than  casually 
pursue  fishing  and  hunting  as  a  form  of  out- 

:  door  pleasure. 

Equally  as  important  to  the  overall  economy 
of  our  state  is  the  commercial  aspect  of  valuable 

'fish  and  wildlife  resources.  These  commercial 
products  constitute  an  average  value  of  $56,000,- 
000  annually.  Commercial  fisheries  resources 
such  as  shellfish,  shrimp,  crabs,  crawfish,  both 
marine  and  fresh  water  fish  are  an  important 
source  of  food  and  income  for  the  state  and  the 
nation  as  well.  Fur  bearing  animals  add  to  the 
value  of  our  commercial  wildlife  resources.  This 
production  and  economic  value  is  of  national  sig- 
nificance and  should  be  of  considerable  impor- 
tance when  viewing  the  preservation  and  conser- 
vation of  the  natural  areas  which  produce  such 
wealth.  It  is  very  necessary  to  remember  there  is 
no  general  surplus  of  these  products,  sports  wise 
or  commercial  wise,  for  difficulties  are  currently 
experienced  in  meeting  present  demands  by  the 
interests  that  use  and  enjoy  these  natural  prod- 
ucts. 

Land  and  water  use  has  constantly  changed 
existing  ecological  conditions  and  water  cycles 
and  affected  changes  which  caused  our  people  to 
adapt  to  an  altered  and  exaggerated  physical 
environment. 

Similarly  our  fish  and  wildlife  populations 
have  adapted  to  changes  which  occurred  that 
lowered  the  quality  and  reduced  the  amount  of 
habitat  that  normally  produced  annual  fish  and 
game  yields  that  were  more  or  less  taken  for 
granted.  The  tide  has  turned  and  as  our  society 
continues  to  progress  at  a  breath  taking  pace 
cognizance  must  be  taken  of  our  dwindling  fish 
and  game  habitat  and  immediate  steps  must  be 
taken  to  prevent  further  and  future  destruction, 
of  the  natural  areas  which  produce  these  im- 
portant renewable  resources. 

We  are  fast  approaching  a  cross  roads  of 
choice  and  our  concept  of  progress  must  be  tem- 
pered by  an  awareness  of  the  values  with  which 
we  are  dealing.  In  our  accelerated  attempt  to 
create  a  better  place  in  which  to  live  we  are 
losing  sight  of  a  very  important  idea  or  more 


particularly  an  age  old  heritage  of  being  able  to 
go  hunting  and  fishing  as  we  please. 

We  must  recognize  the  importance  of  outdoor 
recreation  and  the  benefit  it  offers  to  our  citizens. 
We  must  also  recognize  the  value  of  our  com- 
mercial resources  which  are  products  of  natural 
environment  and  install  measures  which  will 
assure  continued  high  level  of  production  and 
utilization. 

A  multi  purpose  approach  must  be  employed 
when  considering  projects  or  works  that  effect 
other  interests  as  well  as  the  single  purpose  or 
primary  consideration  for  which  a  new  land  use 
or  water  control  project  was  devised. 

The  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mission is  presently  engaged  in  a  program  of 
habitat  preservation  and  fish  and  wildlife  man- 
agement which  will  insure  a  future  surplus  of 
fish  and  game  for  our  outdoor  enthusiasts  and 
commercial  interests  to  use  and  enjoy  for  genera- 
tions to  come.  We  are  cooperating  with  other 
agencies  in  planning  and  developing  fish  and 
wildlife  interests  and  combining  these  important 
benefits  into  numerous  public  works  projects. 

We  hope  that  public  support  and  participation 
will  be  achieved  to  the  maximum  degree  possible 
and  that  with  increased  understanding  and  ap- 
proval of  the  hunting  and  fishing  public  we  will 
be  able  to  obtain  equal  consideration  and  win  a 
place  of  equal  status  for  fish  and  wildlife  interests 
that  are  definitely  influenced  by  all  works  which 
alter  or  change  existing  conditions  necessary  for 
the  production  and  well  being  of  our  fish  and 
game  populations. 

Annually  there  are  numerous  navigation,  flood 
control  and  drainage  projects  which  damage 
many  hundreds  and  sometimes  thousands  of  acres 
of  high  quality  wetland  areas  that  support  ex- 
tremely high  fish  and  wildlife  populations.  The 
cumulative  effect  of  these  public  works  projects 
has  a  staggering  detrimental  effect  on  fish  and 
game  resources.  It  is  these  adverse  effects  that 
must  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  if  we  are  to 
have  continuing  resei'ves  of  fish  and  wildlife 
that  can  support  annual  hunting  and  fishing 
pressure. 

The  total  number  of  these  projects  is  too 
numerous  to  mention  in  this  report,  but  of  ne- 
cessity two  of  the  major  projects  which  effect 
fish  and  wildlife  must  be  described  in  greater 
detail  to  indicate  the  significance  of  the  effect 
these  works  have  on  fish  and  game  within  the 
project  area. 

The  following  paragraphs  will  relate  the  prob- 
lems associated  with  these  projects  and  the  steps 
taken  to  prevent  or  minimize  the  haiTnful  ef- 
fects that  will  accrue  to  fish  and  wildlife  re- 
sources as  a  result  of  the  installation  of  various 
project  features. 
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The  grasses  that  grow  on  the  Catahoula  Lake  bed 
during  the  late  summer  months  are  used  by  local 
people  for  hay  and  by  waterfowl  after  winter  rains 
set  in  and  flood  out  the  lake  bed  with  a  few  inches 
of  water. 

OUACHITA-BLACK   RIVERS 
NAVIGATION   PROJECTS 

For  many  years  conservation  minded  people 
and  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mission have  fought  to  maintain  and  preserve  the 
natural  and  unique  value  associated  with  Cata- 
houla Lake,  located  in  central  Louisiana.  We  are 
again  faced  with  the  task  of  fighting  to  pre- 
serve this  vast  fish  and  wildlife  area.  A  project 
that  had  no  thought  of  Catahoula  Lake  at  its 
creation  now  threatens  to  jeopardize  the  exist- 
ing conditions  which  makes  this  backwater,  over- 
flow lake  one  of  the  most  important  natural  fish 
and  wildlife  areas  in  Louisiana. 

The  navigation  project  which  will  effect  this 
area  calls  for  the  construction  of  a  9  foot  chan- 
nel on  the  Ouachita-Black  Rivers  from  their 
junction  with  Red  River  north  to  Camden,  Ar- 
kansas. This  will  be  accomplished  by  a  series  of 
locks  and  dams  at  certain  locations  to  provide 
for  sufficient  depths  to  maintain  navigation  on 
these  water  courses. 

We  are  most  concerned  over  lock  and  dam 
number  2  or  the  facility  that  will  be  installed 
near  Jonesville,  Louisiana.  Much  controversy  has 
arisen  over  the  location  of  this  structure  because 
of  its  effect  on  Catahoula  Lake.  If  the  lock  and 
dam  were  built  below  the  mouth  of  Little  River, 
which  serves  as  a  distributary  to  Catahoula  Lake, 
water  levels  would  be  permanently  increased 
over  the  entire  lake.  This  would  have  detrimental 
effects  on  waterfowl,  sport,  and  commercial 
fishery  resources  now  associated  with  the  natural 


watering  and  dewatering  cycles  annually  experi- 
enced  in   the   lake   area. 

Stable  water  levels  in  Catahoula  Lake  would 
result  in  a  deterioration  of  waterfowl  habitat 
and  utilization.  Stabilization  of  water  levels 
would  eliminate  low  water  stages  necessary  to 
produce  vast  beds  of  moist  soil  plants  which  are 
major  food  items  of  waterfowl.  Impounding  addi- 
tional water  by  the  installation  of  a  lock  and 
dam  below  Little  River  would  alter  existing  eco- 
logical characteristics  now  associated  with  Cat- 
ahoula Lake  and  would  be  very  harmful  to  both 
fishery  resources  and  waterfowl  populations. 

Various  meetings  were  held  with  the  U.  S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  planning  and  con- 
struction agency  featuring  this  project,  and  the 
Federal  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  in  an  attempt 
to  prevent  losses  to  fish  and  wildlife  resources 
of  this  important  area.  Numerous  proposals 
were  made  to  affect  or  minimize  project  occa- 
sioned damages  to  fish  and  wildlife.  We  finally 


Aerial  photo  of  Catahoula  Lake  bed  after  it  has 
been  flooded  by  winter  rains.  A  few  of  the  500  duck 
blinds  normally  constructed  each  year  on  the  lake 
may  be  seen  scattered  about  in  this  photo. 

arrived  at  a  plan  which  was  acceptable  to  all 
interests  involved.  The  plan  provided  for  a  by- 
pass channel  from  Catahoula  Lake  below  the  site 
of  lock  and  dam  number  2  which  will  permit  con- 
tinued water  cycles  on  the  same  order  as  they 
now  exist.  It  also  calls  for  a  water  control  struc- 
ture in  Little  River  to  allow  for  a  more  accurate 
control  of  water  levels  in  Catahoula  Lake.  This 
is  a  mitigation  feature  incorporated  in  the  project 
designed  to  minimize  damages  to  fish  and  wild- 
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During  some  years  as 
many  as  4,000  cattle,  such 
as  those  in  this  photo, 
have  been  observed  on  the 
Catahoula  Lake  Bed  in  the 
late  summer  after  water 
levels  have  receded.  These 
same  flats  are  heavily 
used  by  waterfowl  after 
being  reflooded  by  winter 
rains. 


Aerial  photo  of  mallards 
and  pintails  in  State  Ref- 
uge located  on  Catahoula 
Lake.  Normally  150,000  to 
300,000  ducks  winter  on 
the  lake.  These  birds  feed 
on  wild  millet  and  chufa 
produced  during  the  late 
summer  when  most  of  the 
lake  bed  has  drained  free 
of  water.  If  Lock  and  Dam 
No.  2  is  located  below 
Jonesville,  this  wintering 
duck  population  can  be  ex- 
pected to  decline  to  about 
1.5,000  and  most  of  these 
will  be  divers. 


life.  Admittedly,  fish  and  wildlife  interests 
favored  the  installation  of  lock  and  dam  number 
2  above  the  mouth  of  Little  River  north  of  Jones- 
ville. However,  with  continued  cooperation  and 
coordination  of  planning  for  primary  project 
needs  and  fish  and  wildlife  interests  the  fine 
quaUties  of  Catahoula  Lake  can  be  maintained 
and  managed  for  the  good  of  fish  and  wildlife 
resources.  Additional  features  are  under  con- 
sideration as  other  segments  of  this  project 
and  it  is  hoped  all  interests  can  be  served  by 
allowing  for  equal  consideration  of  the  values 
involved. 

ATCHAFALAYA  BASIN   FLOOD 
CONTROL  PROJECT 

The  Congress  at  the  request  of  local  interests, 
following  the  1927  Mississippi  River  Flood  au- 
thorized and  directed  the  U.  S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  develop  and  implement  a  compre- 
hensive flood  control  plan  to  prevent  flood  oc- 
casioned losses  to  human  life,  livestock,  and  other 
valuable  properties,  both  public  and  private.  This 
broad  program  was  authorized  under  the  flood 
control  act  of  May  15,  1928,  and  its  subsequent 
acts,  and  is  being  implemented  throughout  the 
Lower  Mississippi  Valley  in  accordance  with  the 
urgency  of  the  needs  and  with  the  availability 
of  funds.  Broad  general  measures  having  been 
applied  to  many  segments  of  the  overall  system 
are  now  yielding  to  specific  measures,  such  as 
evident   in   the   Atchafalaya   River    Basin. 

Here,  flood  protection  works  from  an  integral 
part  of  the  U.  S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  proj- 
ects aimed  at  controlling  flood  waters  of  the 
lower  Mississippi  River.  At  the  latitude  of  Old 
River  it  has  been  determined  that  a  maximum 
flood  of  3,000,000  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second 
can  be  expected  and  must  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  main  channel  of  the  Mississippi  River 
and  the  Atchafalaya  River  System  via  the  Mor- 
ganza  Floodway,  West  Atchafalaya  Floodway 
and  the  main  stem  of  the  Atchafalaya  River. 

According  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers  land  ele- 


vations due  to  siltation,  have  been  increasing 
across  the  floodway  and  this  is  drastically  re- 
ducing the  flood  carrying  capacity  of  the  lower 
spillway.  In  order  to  prevent  further  sedimenta- 
tion and  future  loss  of  flood  control  capacity 
certain  measures  must  be  installed  to  provide  for 
continued  flood  control. 

These  flood  control  proposals  are  aimed  at  cre- 
ating a  single  deep  channel  through  the  swamps 
of  the  central  Atchafalaya  River  Floodway  from 
Big  Alabama  Bayou  to  the  main  body  of  Grand 
Lake  near  Morgan  City.  This  is  to  improve  flood- 
carrying  capacity  within  the  main  river  channel 
and  lower  Atchafalaya  Basin.  Also  included  in 
the  project  is  the  closure  of  certain  existing  dis- 
tributary channels  which  will  also  help  confine 
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The  leveed  Atchafalaya  River  Floodway  comprises 
approximately  860,000  acres  in  South  Central  Louisi- 
ana. 
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the  major  portion  of  flood  flows  to  a  main  chan- 
nel. 

The  areas  which  are  being  surveyed  for  possi- 
ble closure  are:  (1)  Chicot  Lake;  (2)  Logans 
Chute;  (3)  Bayou  La  Rompe,  Bayou  La  Rose 
(plan  A)  ;  (4)  Butte  LaRose  Cutoff  and  Main 
Atchafalaya  River  at  mile  64,  (plan  B)  ;  (5)  The 
Main  Stem  at  mile  61  (plan  C)  and;  (6)  The 
Main  Stem  below  the  head  of  Whiskey  Bay  Pilot 
Channel  at  mile  55  (plan  D).  All  closures  will  be 
performed  in  conjunction  with  dredging  opera- 
tions to  increase  the  flow  of  the  main  channel 
so  that  the  silt  carrying  capacity  of  the  main 
channel  will  be  increased,  thereby  increasing  the 
main  channel  "flow  velocity".  Thus,  making 
maximum  use  of  "scour  action"  to  assist  in  en- 
larging the  channel  and  moving  silt  toward 
Atchafalaya  Bay. 

Also  being  recommended  by  the  District  Engi- 
neer U.  S.  Corps  of  Engineers  is  the  extension 
of  the  main  River  Levee  from  Big  Alabama 
Bayou  to  Little  Tensas  Bayou.  Also,  there  are 
four  cross  basin  access  routes  to  be  left  open 
for  water  distribution  and  navigation.  These  are : 
(1)  Lake  Long,  Bayou  L'Embrass;  (2)  Bayou 
Chene,  Alligator  Bayou  on  the  west;  (3)  Upper 
Grand  River,  Little  Tensas  Bayou,  and  (4)  Jakes 
Bayou,  Bayou  Sorrel  on  the  east. 

Water  control  structures  have  been  recom- 
mended in  the  present  project  prepared  by 
the  U.  S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and  they 
would  be  located  near  Surburne  on  the  east  and 
Old  Bayou  Courtbleau  on  the  west.  These  struc- 
tures would  consist  of  two  10'  x  10'  gated  open- 
ings to  provide  for  the  introduction  of  river 
water  into  the  east  and  west  floodways.  These 
facilities  are  to  help  mitigate  project  occasioned 
losses  to  fish  and  wildlife. 

Plans  for  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Atchafalaya 
River  are  not  firmly  established  but  it  is  indi- 
cated that  dredging  will  be   performed   until   a 


The  vast  Atchafalaya  River  basin  and  floodwaji 
system  annually  provides  excellent  fishing  and  hunt-j 
ing  opportunity  to  many  thousands  of  sportsmen; 
from  Louisiana  and  adjoining  states.  | 

I 
single  channel  is  developed  and  enlarged  to  100,-| 
000  square  feet  cross  section  and  the  spoil  froirl 
this  operation  would  be  placed  in  low  continuou.' 
banks  wherever  possible  to  assist  further  in  con-} 
fining  flood  flows  to  the  maximum  degree  possi-' 
ble.  ' 

These  are  Corps  proposals  and  are  currently; 
being  reviewed  and  studied  to  determine  the| 
most  feasible  and  justifiable  way  to  accomplish, 
flood  control  within  the  Atchafalaya  River  Basin  J 
According  to  the  District  Engineer  any  plani 
which  will  give  flood  discharge  capacity  1,500,-1 
000  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second  in  the  lower; 
Atchafalaya  Basin  Floodway  will  be  satisfactory; 
if  it  is  economically  feasible  and  engineeringly 
sound. 

Fish  and  wildlife  resources  within  the  Atchaf-i 
alaya  River  Basin  are  varied  and  of  high  quality. 
Habitat  conditions  are  highly  favorable  fori 
deer,  squirrel,  furbearers,  waterfowl  and  upland 
game.  The  coastal  marshes  offer  excellent  win 


Numerous  access  points 
and  launching  sites  within 
the  Atchafalaya  River 
Floodway  allow  for  opti- 
mum utilization  of  this 
wilderness  area  by  recre- 
ational  interests. 


:ering  grounds  for  migratory  waterfowl  and  are 
Bxcellent  fur  producing  areas.  Both  sport  and 
:ommercial  fish  thi-ive  and  maintain  high  yields 
:hroughout  the  Atchafalaya  River  Basin.  The 
shallow  waters  of  the  coastal  marshes  provide 
valuable  nursery  areas  for  shrimp,  crabs  and 
commercial  fish.  Oysters  are  favored  at  times 
by  conditions  in  which  they  grow  and  reproduce 
in  quantities  that  make  them  a  very  important 
resource  which  adds  greatly  to  the  economy  of 
this  area.  The  quantity  and  quality  of  fresh  w-a- 
ter  from  the  Atchafalaya  River  is  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  maintenance  of  salinities  and 
nutrient  levels  necessary  for  continued  produc- 
tion of  fish,  shrimp,  oysters  and  other  important 
.commercial  marine  species. 

Louisiana  recognized  the  importance  of  this 
.area  to  waterfowl  and  other  wildlife  and  estab- 
lished two  wildlife  refuges  in  this  coastal  area. 
Marsh  Island  and  State  Wildlife  are  areas  of 
'national  importance  because  they  afford  winter- 
ling  grounds  to  thousands  and  thousands  of 
:  ducks  and  geese  coming  down  the  Mississippi 
1  Flyway  during  fall  migrations. 

The  influence  on  fish  and  wildlife  in  the  Atchaf- 
alaya   Basin    will    be    readily    noticeable    in    a 
I  very  short  time  because  the  construction  of  any  of 
I  the  project  features  will  bring  about  a  relatively 
:  quick  change  in  the  hydrological  and  geological 
character  of  the  river. 

Channel  enlargement   will  bring  about  wide- 
spread changes  in  the  ecology  of  the  entire  proj- 
:  ect  area.  The  reduction  of  sedimentation  of  the 
'  lower  floodAvay  would  reduce  the  ponding  of  wa- 
:  ter  and  reduce  the  creation  of  additional  water- 
fowl areas.  The  reduction  of  alluviation  will  be 
somewhat   beneficial    in    that    it    will    minimize 
timber  die-off  and  tend  to  keep  the  large  water 
bodies  from  filling  in  with  silt. 

Confining  floodwaters  to  the  main  channel 
will  reduce  overflow  conditions.  This  will  re- 
duce the  production  of  sport  and  commercial 
fish  and  practically  eliminate  waterfowl  utiliza- 
tion. As  cross  channels  are  closed  and  the  main 
channel  of  the  Atchafalaya  River  is  made  larger 


The  above  is  a  typical  scene  representative  of  the 
fishing  opportunity  offered  by  the  .540,000  acre 
lower  Atchafalaya  River  Floodway. 

movement  of  the  silt  load  into  the  Atchafalaya 
Bay  area  will  result  in  a  rapid  deltaic  formation. 
Mudflats  will  be  built  up  over  a  wide  area,  this 
will  cause  a  higher  turbidity  in  the  coastal  wa- 
ters of  St.  Mary,  Iberia  and  Vermilion  Parishes. 
Because  of  a  westerly  longshore  current  sedi- 
mentation w'ill  be  widespread  over  the  coastal 
bottoms  of  the  parishes.  These  changes  in  pres- 
ent conditions  will  be  detrimental  to  oyster  pro- 
duction and  the  quality  of  the  shrimp  and  ma- 
rine fish  nursery  areas  will  also  be  lowered. 

The  levee  extension,  channel  enlargement  and 
channel  closures  either  singularly  or  in  any 
combination  will  have  detrimental  effects  on  the 
fish  and  wildlife  in  the  Henderson  and  Ramah 
areas.  The  extension  of  the  east  I'iver  levee 
will  immediately  prevent  overbank  flow  and 
subsequently  reduce  drastically  backwater  flood- 
ing necessary  to  maintain  high  fish  and  wildlife 
habitat  in  the  middle  and  upper  reaches  of  the 
floodway.  The  east  levee  and  upper  most  channel 
closure  extension  would  move  the  source  of  all 
back  water  downstream  at  least  18  miles  in  the 
east  or  Ramah  area  and  at  least  10  miles  in  the 


In  recent  years  access  to 
the  lower  Atchafalaya 
River  Floodway  has  im- 
proved so  much  that 
nearly  all  of  this  vast  area 
can  be  reached  by  the 
hunting  and  fishing 
public. 
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west  or  Henderson  area.  Immediate  effects  of  the 
construction  features  would  result  in  a  reduction 
of  the  annual  backwater  stages  necessary  for 
fish  and  wildlife  production  by  about  5  feet  in 
the  Ramah  area  removing  37,500  acres  from 
backwater  overflow  and  by  about  4  feet  in  the 
Henderson  area  removing  about  18,000  acres  from 
backwater  overflow. 

The  deposition  of  spoil  from  channel  dredging 
to  enlarge  the  main  channel  could  have  detri- 
mental effects  similar  to  that  of  the  levees  if  it 
is  placed  in  a  continuous  bank.  This  would  act 
as  a  levee  at  the  river  stages  occurring  frequently 
enough  to  be  of  value  for  fish  and  wildlife.  The 
spoil  bank  now  occurring  east  of  the  Whiskey 
Bay  Pilot  Channel,  for  all  practical  purposes  acts 
as  a  levee  as  far  as  fish  and  wildlife  habitat  is 
concerned.  The  effects  of  enlarging  the  channel 
to  100,000  sq.  ft.  would  by  itself  have  about  the 
same  detrimental  effects  as  the  levee  extension 
in  reducing  stages  in  the  Henderson  and  Ramah 
areas. 

The  considered  levee  extension  in  combina- 
tion with  the  anticipated  channel  development 
due  to  dredging  and  scouring  will  shift  the  back- 
water flooding  down  the  floodway  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  high  value 
habitat  for  fish  and  wildlife  in  the  Ramah  and 
Henderson  areas  would  be  lost.  Backwater  stages 
that  occur  at  a  frequency  often  enough  to  be  of 
importance  to  fish  and  wildlife  resources  would 
be  reduced  by  at  least  5  feet  in  the  eastern  side 
of  the  floodway  and  6  feet  in  the  western  side. 
It  is  emphasized  that  because  of  the  backwater 
reduction,  we  are  concerned  that  the  upper  one 
third  of  the  floodway  would  be  subjected  to  con- 
version to  land  use  not  compatible  with  the 
flood  control  needs  for  which  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neer built  the  floodway. 

The  closure  of  the  Atchafalaya  River  by  any 
of  the  alternate  plans  will  result  in  reduced 
stages  in  the  west  floodway.  Plan  A  will  have 
the  least  detrimental  effects  on  fish  and  wildlife 
and  plans  B,  C,  and  D  will  be  progressively 
more  damaging.  Plan  A  would  reduce  annual 
stages  by  1.1  feet  and  B  by  1.8  feet  removing 
about  4,500  acres  and  8,100  acres  from  annual 
flooding.  The  effects  of  plans  C  and  D  would  be 
very  much  greater  and  would  very  closely  ap- 
proach the  effect  of  the  levee  extension,  which 
already  has  been  detailed.  Plan  D  after  the  main 
channel  is  enlarged  should  have  the  same  detri- 
mental effects  on  the  Henderson  Area  as  the 
combination  of  the  levee  and  channel  enlarge- 
ment. 

Because  of  the  topography  of  the  land  in  the 
Henderson  and  Ramah  segments  of  the  flood- 
way  relatively  small  changes  in  backwater  stages 
can  significantly  reduce  the  area  of  overflow. 
In  these  areas  each  foot  of  reduction  in  back- 


Flood   control  plans   currently  being   considered  in 
the  Lower  Atchafalaya  River  Floodway. 

water  stages  will  directly  remove  an  average  of 
about   12,000   acres   of   prime   habitat   from   the 
favorable  influence  of  annual  overflow  necessary' 
for  fish  and  game  production.  So  far  most  of  the, 
remarks  have  been  directed  to  the  effects  on  the 
frequency  of  overflow  in  the  areas.  However,  iti 
is  emphasized  that  the  annual  duration  of  over-i 
flow  at  a  given  stage  would  similarly  be  reduced  i 
and  this  would  be  just  as  detrimental.  It  is  point- i 
ed  out  that,  and  all  should  realize  that,  annual ; 
duration  of  overflow  at  a  given  stage  is  just  as 
important  or  possibily  more  important  for  high  i 
fish  and  wildlife  production  as  the  frequency  of 
overflow. 

Recognizing  the  value  and  importance  of  fish 
and  wildlife  resources  it  is  recommended  that  | 
this  and  other  similar  projects  give  full  considera- 
tion to  the  possibility  of  the  federal  government 
obtaining  by  acquisition  in  fee  simple  title  lands 
comprising  the  project  area  and  provide  for  their 
subsequent  development  for  fish  and  wildlife  and 
recreation  purposes  by  federal,  state,  and  local 
interests  for  maximum  public  use.  In  this  way 
all  land  use  will  receive  its  full  measure  of  de- 
velopmental potential,  and  flood  control  projects 
can  be  aimed  at  a  multi — rather  than  single  in- 
terest approach. 

This  area  is  heavily  utilized  by  people  seeking 
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outdoor  recreation  in  the  form  of  hunting,  fish- 
ing and  boating.  This  utilization  will  be  reduced 
f  adequate  water  access  is  not  provided  be- 
;ween  the  protection  levees. 

It  is  recommended  that  all  possible  lateral 
5ayous  and  channels  which  are  readily  navigable 
je  kept  open  so  as  to  continue  a  high  degree  of 
.utilization  of  this  vast  area  by  hunting  and  fish- 
ng  interests  and  allow  maximum  participation 
md  future  development  of  this  area  in  the  in- 
terest of  outdoor  recreation. 
;  The  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mission will  continue  to  work  in  behalf  of  fish 
and  wildlife  interests  and  discharge  its  responsi- 
bility to  the  people  of  Louisiana  who  derive 
pleasure  and  livelihood  from  these  natural  re- 
sources. 

ENGINEERING  AND  CONSTRUCTION 

SECTION 

WILLIAM  E.  ACKLEN 

Engineer 

EDDIE  BENNETT 

Draftsman 

The  Engineering  Section  of  the  Fish  and 
Game  Division  has  the  responsibilities  of  main- 
taining and  keeping  in  a  good  state  of  repair, 
all  buildings  and  other  properties  of  the  Fish 
(and  Game  Division. 

Examples  of  work  are  buildings  like  the  over- 
night cabin  on  the  Russell  Sage  Game  Manage- 
ment Area. 

In  the  same  area  an  equipment  shed  was  con- 
structed for  housing  the  various  types  of  equip- 
:ment  which  are  used  on  the  Game  Management 
.  Area. 

This  building  has  a  work  shop  built  in  one 
.portion  and  is  Avired  for  electric  lights  and 
j  power  tools. 

I     A  similar  type  building  was  also  constructed 
I  on  the  Thistlethwaite  Game  Management  Area. 
This  building  was  built  on  concrete  pier  founda- 
tion. 

The  Commission  purchased  approximately  five 
acres  of  land  located  on  Talton  Street  in  the 
town  of  Minden,  Louisiana  on  which  the  car- 
penter crew  constructed  an  office  building  for 
District  I  Headquarters  of  the  Fish  and  Game 
Division.  This  building  consists  of  a  large  work- 
ing room,  a  large  reception  room  and  five  of- 
fices. On  the  same  tract  of  ground  there  is  a 
storage  building. 

The  carpenter  crew  did  major  repairs  on  the 
DeRidder  Office  Building.  This  included  parti- 
tions to  make  two  additional  offices  to  be  used 
by  the  Education  and  Enforcement  Divisions. 
There  are  also  several  wire  partitions  in  an  ex- 
isting building  to  keep  the  various  types  of  wild 
game.  Wire  enclosures  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
buildings  were  also  constructed. 

The  carpenter  crew  remodeled  the  interior  of 


A  typical  cMsdict  headquarter.s  installation  that  was 
designed  and  constructed  by  the  engineering  and 
construction  section  of  the  fish  and  game  division. 

the  Monroe  building.  Work  was  also  done  on  the 
building  located  at  District  IV  Office  in  Ferri- 
day,  Louisiana.  They  also  constructed  a  large 
number  of  cabinets  and  book  shelves  in  the  Old 
Peabody  Hall  located  on  the  Capitol  Grounds  and 
also  the  Fish  and  Game  Office  of  the  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  Building  in  New  Orleans. 

They  constructed  a  new  1,000  gallon  water 
tank  for  the  camp  located  on  the  Biloxi  Marsh 
Public  Hunting  and  Fishing  area  tract.  The 
overnight  cabin  on  Chicago  Mills  Game  Manage- 
ment Area  was  replaced  with  a  new  foundation. 
They  also  constructed  an  equipment  storage 
building  on  the  Chicago  Mills  Game  Manage- 
ment Area.  The  carpenter  crew  constructed  a 
fence  around  approximately  320  acres  of  land  be- 
longing to  the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commis- 
sion in  East  Baton  Rouge  Parish. 

The  carpenter  crews  constructed  some  new 
water  drainage  pipes  at  the  Bayou  LaCombe 
Fish  Hatchery  and  also  did  some  levee  repairs. 
They  built  and  distributed  throughout  the  State 
a  number  of  new  deer  traps  in  order  that  addi- 
tional deer  could  be  trapped  for  the  restocking 
program.  The  Engineering  Section  constructed 
two  ponds  of  approximately  five  acres  in  size 
each  on  the  Bodcau  Game  Management  Area  for 
the  purpose  of  farm  pond  experimental  research. 
The  carpenter  crew  built  concrete  water  control 
structures  in  each  of  these  two  ponds.  There 
were  two  water  wells  drilled  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  Engineering  Section.  One  is  located 
at  the  Tendal  cabin  on  the  Chicago  Mills  Game 
Management  Area  and  the  other  at  the  cabin  on 
the  Caldwell  Game  Management  Area. 

The  Fish  and  Game  Division  has  one  three- 
quarter  cubic  yard  dragline  mounted  on  a  spud 
barge  and  is  assigned  to  the  Biloxi  Public  Hunt- 
ing and  Fish  Area  to  build  earthen  dams  and 
water  control  structures  and  for  various  other 
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reclamation  work  in  the  marsh  areas  in  order  to 
improve  the  wildlife  and  migratory  waterfowl 
habitat.  They  also  have  one  three-quarter  cubic- 
yard  dragline  which  is  assigned  primarily  for 
building  roads,  fills,  cuts,  and  bridges  on  game 
management  areas.  It  is  also  used  in  building 
levees  and  water  control  structures  for  im- 
poundments. 

The  Fish  and  Game  Division  Drafting  Office 
is  comprised  of  one  full  time  employee  and  a 
part-time  student  aide  who  works  approximately 
twenty  hours  each  week.  This  office  is  responsi- 
ble for  much  of  the  general  map  work  that  is 
required  by  the  Department  as  well  as  the  Fish 
and  Game  Division.  Plans  for  construction  of 
buildings  by  this  division  are  produced  in  de- 
tail. Various  types  of  graphs,  maps,  sketches, 
contact  drawings,  tables  and  forms  are  required 
from  time  to  time  for  reports,  papers,  publica- 
tions, and  magazines. 

During  this  biennium  detailed  plans  were 
drawn  for  several  authorized  buildings  to  be  con- 
structed throughout  the  state.  These  included 
plans  for  headquarters  buildings  on  Thistle- 
thwaite  and  Russell  Sage  Wildlife  Management 
Areas,  plans  for  expansion  of  the  District  III 
office  building  to  double  its  original  size  and 
plans  to  expand  the  supervisor's  building  on  Red 
Dirt  Wildlife  Management  Area. 

Numerous  maps  were  made  of  the  Atchafalaya 
Floodway  system  and  portions  of  the  same  for 
visual  aids  in  talks,  meetings  and  discussions. 
Other  maps  of  the  system  were  made  to  be  used 
in  reports  and  publications  concerning  the  pro- 
duction of  fish  and  wildlife  in  the  Atchafalaya 
Floodway  Basin. 

The  wildlife  management  area  maps  of  Rus- 
sell Sage,  Union,  West  Bay,  East  Carroll,  Bod- 
cau,  Jackson-Bienville,  Chicago  Mills,  Evangeline 
and  Catahoula  were  revised  and  brought  up  to 
date  with  respect  to  roads,  pipelines,  boundary 
changes,  road  names,  construction  changes  or 
area  hunting  restrictions.  Some  other  maps  were 
redrawn  completely.  These  included  areas  that 
were  expanded  or  changed  to  such  a  degree  that 
revision  of  the  original  map  were  impractical. 
Fort  Polk  and  Sabine  Areas  are  in  this  group. 
Maps  of  Lutcher  Moore  Wildlife  Management 
Area,  a  recently  acquired  area,  and  Biloxi 
and  Grassy  Lake  Wildlife  Management  Areas 
were  also  made.  Maps  now  being  made  include 
Wisner  and  Soda  Lake  Wildlife  Management 
Areas.  These  maps  are  compiled  by  using  infor- 
mation from  the  latest  available  topographic 
quadrangle  maps  along  with  personal  knowledge 
from  observation  by  field  personnel,  aerial  pho- 
tographs, records  and  other  reliable  sources. 
These  maps  are  then  made  available  to  the  pub- 
lic hunter  during  the  controlled  hunts  on  each 
area. 


T.  E.  HARRIS 

Predator  Control  Supervisor 

A  map  depicting  proposed  improvements  wa 
made  up  for  the  Waddill  State  Wildlife  Are:j 
which   is  located  in   East  Baton   Rouge   ParishI 

The  annual  deer  season  map,  turkey  and  bea 
season  map  and  wildlife  management  area  loca 
tion  maps  were  produced  for  publication  in  thj 
LOUISIANA  CONSERVATIONIST  and  in  bro| 
chure  form  each  year  with  the  outline  of  huntinjj 
seasons  and  hunting  and  fishing  laws. 

The  topographic  quadrangle  map  file  in  thi| 
office  has  been  expanded  to  maintain  an  indejj 
file  and  a  limited  stock  of  each  map  to  be  drawij 
on.  by  field  personnel.  j 

Various  other  projects  were  completed  durinjl 
the  last  two  years.  Among  some  of  the  most  im 
portant  are  the  following:  A  group  of  graph; 
was  made  as  posters  to  be  used  in  visual  ai(j 
for  a  senate  committee  meeting  in  Washingtoi 
concerning  the  waterfowl  hunting  seasons  in  thi;| 
state.  A  new  "Deer  Kill  Data  Form"  was  prei 
pared  prior  to  the  1963-64  deer  season  on  th( 
wildlife  management  areas.  This  form  was  usee! 
to  collect  information  from  deer  killed  on  eacl: 
management  area.  A  continuous  deer  releasii 
program  has  required  the  production  of  num 
bered  tabs  depicting  the  year  of  the  release  anc; 
the  number  of  deer  in  each  release.  These  tabij 
are  adhesive  backed  and  are  placed  on  maps  irj 
each  district  office  to  mark  the  point  of  eacn 
release.  A  district  map  was  devised  for  each  ol! 
the  Fish  and  Game  Division  districts.  From  thisi 
map  of  each  district  another  map  was  subdivided 
into  smaller  areas  and  is  to  be  used  as  a  deeil 
range  survey  map.  Squirrel  movement  graphs  tc 
be  used  in  a  report  were  made  from  informatior 
acquired  on  Thistlethwaite  Wildlife  Managemeni 
area. 

Numerous  maps  were  made  concerning  popu 
lation  and  range  of  Fulvous  Tree  Duck  for  a 
scientific  paper.  Diagrams  and  illustrations  were 
drawn  for  a  publication  to  be  produced  for  use 
by  private  individuals  in  construction  of  farm 
ponds. 
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Predator  Control 
Section 


The  Predator  Control  Section  is  composed  of 
liBven  trappers  and  one  supervisor,  plus  one  full 
:ime  trapper  employed  by  the  Police  Jury  of 
3addo  Parish. 

The  wolf  continues  to  be  the  most  troublesome 
mid  predator  and  geese  which  are  used  by  farm- 
3rs  to  control  grass  in  cotton  fields  continue  to 
36  one  of  the  favorite  foods  for  wolves.  No  ac- 
curate assessment  can  be  made  of  all  the  foods 
utilized  by  wolves,  bobcats,  foxes  and  wild  dogs 
except  by  examination  of  droppings  and  stomachs 
which  is  being  conducted  by  a  research  group  at 
iLouisiana  State  University  at  this  time. 
1  The  animal  or  predator  that  is  the  most  detri- 
mental to  wildlife,  especially  deer,  is  the  free 
ranging  dog.  These  domestic  animals  destroy 
Imany  deer  during  the  time  before  and  after 
■fawns  are  born. 

It  has  not  definitely  been  established  what 
breed  of  wolves  are  occurring  in  Louisiana.  Stan- 
;ley  P.  Young  and  E.  A.  Goldman  in  their  book, 
i"Wolves  of  North  America"  published  in  1944 
.describes  a  wolf  identified  as  Canis  niger  rufus, 
a  sub-specie  of  the  Texas  Red  Wolf  that  was  prev- 
alent in  east  Texas,  southeast  Oklahoma  and 
western  Arkansas  that  fits  the  description  of  our 
wolves,  however,  one  skull  has  been  identified  as 
coyote. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  parishes  where 
wolves  were  trapped  in  1962  and  1963. 

Parish  1962  1963 

Avoyelles 2  6 

Bienville 3  

Bossier 11  14 

Caddo ._ 34  29 

Claiborne 13  3 

DeSoto 43  19 

East  Carroll  1 

Grant 3  3 

LaSalle 1  3 

Lincoln 1  

Madison 3 

Morehouse 2  

Natchitoches 16  17 

Rapides    17  24 

Red  River 19  18 

Sabine 5  2 

Union 1 

Vernon 5 

Webster   4  5 

West    Carroll 2 

Winn  _ 1 

TOTAL 174  *162 

*Through  November  15,  1963. 


Bobcats  are  very  numerous  in  the  northeastern 
parishes  where  we  have  no  trappers  at  all.  One 
of  our  problems  continues  to  be,  the  fact  that  our 
men  live  so  far  from  where  our  work  is  needed. 

During  this  biennium  the  Predator  Control  Sec- 
tion answered  calls  to  rabies  infested  areas.  Pred- 
ator personnel  conducted  classes  with  interested 
local  citizens  in  the  area  demonstrating  to  them 
how  to  trap.  The  citizens  of  the  community  then 
assisted  in  solving  their  problems.  This  exten- 
sion type  service  for  predator  control  has  been 
conducted  on  other  pi-ojects  with  success. 

The  predator  control  section  has  assisted  in 
several  research  projects  of  national  significance. 
Various  Universities,  Governmental  Agencies 
and  Medical  schools  have  requested  certain 
species  of  animals  for  special  projects.  The  ani- 
mals have  been  trapped  and  shipped  to  the  re- 
search parties. 

During  this  period  six  bear  have  been  trapped 
and  transplanted  to  other  areas.  The  bear  shows 
promise  of  being  another  popular  big  game  ani- 
mal in  our  State. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  all  animals  taken  in 
1962. 

Wolves 174 

Bobcats 119 

Foxes 681 

Housecats 186 

Skunks - -  488 

Miscellaneous    animals*    916 

The  following  is  a  list  of  all  animals  taken  in 
1963. 

Wolves --  162 

Bobcats    - - 62 

Foxes - 370 

Housecats 48 

Skunks  - - 167 

Miscellaneous  animals* -  169 

*Wild  dogs.  Opossums,  Raccoons. 

Hyacinth  Control 
Section 

FRED  MYERS 
Coordinator 
JOHN  "PETE"  DUTTON 
Field  Supervisor 
VIRGIL  T.  LAPHAM 
Biologist 
The  Aquatic   Vegetation  Control   Program   as 
it  exists  today  has  developed  as  an  extension  of 
the  Water  Hyacinth  Control  Program.  Since  1959 
this  program  has  been  a  combined  effort  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana  and  the  U.  S.  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. Of  the  State  administered  portion  of  the 
program,  Louisiana  furnishes  60  percent  and  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  40  percent.  The  State's  work 
has   been   mainly   in   the   lakes   and   streams   of 
the   upper   part   of  the   state,   while   the    Corps 
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of  Engineers  work  has  been  on  the  navigable 
water  ways  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state. 
This  fiscal  year  will  complete  the  first  five 
year  phase  of  the  combined  program.  The 
Corps  of  Engineers  has  a  bill  in  the  U.  S. 
Congress  to  continue  this  weed  program  for 
another  five  years. 

The  State,  during  the  last  five  years,  has 
cleaned  most  of  the  hyacinths  and  other  emergent 
weeds  from  the  many  streams  and  lakes  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  State  to  an  occasional 
maintenance  status.  Including  follow  up  work,  we 
have  treated  approximately  40,000  acres  during 
the  past  two  years. 

The  severe  drought  of  the  past  two  years  has 
exposed  many  acres  of  mud  banks  on  most  of  our 
lakes  permitting  the  germination  of  millions  of 
hyacinth  seeds  which  have  been  lying  dormant 
for  years.  Thus  necessitating  a  redoubling  of  our 
efforts  on  lakes  which  have  been  in  a  mainte- 
nance phase  for  the  past  several  years.  This  plus 
the  release  of  many  underwater  plants  which 
were  suppressed  by  the  dense  mats  of  hyacinth 
necessitates  the  continued  efforts  of  our  research 
section  to  find  means  of  efficient  and  effective 
control  of  these  underwater  plants. 

The  late  Dr.  Nelson  Gowanloch,  Chief  Biolo- 
gist with  the  Louisiana  Department  of  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries,  conducted  extensive  research  dur- 
ing the  1940's  which  served  as  a  basis  for  start- 
ing the  present  control  program.  From  his 
research,  he  concluded:  1)  the  seeds  of  the  hy- 
acinth are  of  such  durable  construction  that  it 
has  been  able  to  resist  all  practicable  methods 
contrived  by  man  to  destroy  it,  2)  the  seed  will 
lie  dormant  in  the  muddy  bottom  of  a  body  of 
water  for  as  long  as  twenty  years  and  then  ger- 
minate when  the  right  conditions  of  temperature 
and  sunlight  occur,  3)  one  plant,  if  afforded 
ample  space,  will  reproduce  to  65,000  additional 
plants  in  a  normal  spring-summer  growing  sea- 


son in  mid-Louisiana,  and  in  the  extreme  south- 
ern part  of  the  State  where  the  growing  season 
is  much  longer,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
this  number  could  well  be  doubled,  4)  the  plant, 
(not  the  seed),  can  be  killed  by  spraying  it  with 
a  one-half  of  one-percent  solution  of  2,4-Dich- 
lorophenoxyacetic  Acid,  (Amine  Salt  Formula- 
tion), commonly  known  as  2,4-D. 

Using  the  findings  of  Dr.  Gowanloch  as  a 
spring-board,  first  steps  were  taken  by  the  old 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Department  which  led  to 
the  program  presently  being  used  with  marked 
success  throughout  Louisiana.  The  first  pro- 
gram, inaugurated  in  1946,  was  very  crude  and 
costly.  Steel  barbes,  sixteen  to  eighteen  feet  in 
length  and  four  feet  wide,  built  of  ten-gauge 
steel,  supported  high-pressure  car-washing  spray- 
pumps  which  were  powered  by  a  six-horsepower 
air-cooled  engine  were  constructed.  This  equip- 
ment weighed  from  1,800  to  2,000  pounds  and  re- 
quired six  men  to  load  and  unload  it  from  a 
truck  when  moving  from  one  body  of  water  to 
another.  The  high  pressure  produced  by  this 
equipment  caused  a  light  fog  in  the  spray  stream 
which  could  be  carried  by  a  gentle  breeze  to 
growing  farm  crops,  such  as  cotton  and  vege- 
tables, and  cause  heavy  damage.  The  additional 
weight  of  about  500  lbs.  of  spray  solution  and  at 
least  300  lbs.  for  two  operators,  made  this  a  cum- 
bersome and  awkward  piece  of  equipment.  It  did 
a  fairly  thorough  job,  but  was  extremely  slow. 
Further,  there  was  the  ever-present  danger  of 
killing  farm  crops,  which  could  not  be  allowed  to 
continue  because  of  the  necessity  for  making  rec- 
ompense to  the  crop-owners  for  these  damages. 

With  the  institution  of  the  present  Commis- 
sion form  of  Wild  Life  Administration  in  Louisi- 
ana on  December  16,  1952,  a  new  look  was  taken 
at  this  program.  A  shai'p  eye  was  aimed  at  in- 
creasing its  efficiency  so  as  to  reach  all  the  hy- 
acinth infested  waters  of  the  State,  and  removing 


Bear  trapping  and  trans- 
planting has  been  con- 
ducted by  the  Commission 
Predator  Control  Section. 
Bears  have  been  removed 
from  areas  of  moderate 
populations  and  placed  in 
more  remote  areas  in 
hopes  of  building  up  the 
population.  The  bear  is  a 
popular  big  game  animal 
in  many  states  and  can  be- 
come one  in  Louisiana 
with  proper  management 
and  protection. 
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trolled  water  hyacinth  and 

fiept  Louisiana  waterways 

open. 


all  possibility  of  damage  to  growing  farm  crops. 
Desired  results  were  obtained  by  re-designing 
the  entire  boat-spray-unit,  substituting  a  light- 
weight rotary  hydro-tractor  pump  and  an  equally 
light  2V-2  h.p.  air-cooled  gasoline  engine.  The  en- 
tire unit  weighs  only  about  seventy-five  pounds 
and  can  be  moved  by  one  man.  This  was  mounted 
on  an  open  type  boat,  constructed  of  14  gauge 
steel,  with  a  100  gallon  compartment  built  in 
mid-ship  to  contain  the  spray  solution.  This  boat 
had  a  wedge  shaped  bow  and  was  propelled  by 
a  51/2  and  or  a  10  h.p.  outboard  motor,  depend- 
ing on  the  tightness  of  the  mat  in  which  we  were 
working.  This  type  of  boat  has  been  abandoned 
because  we  have  cleared  out  all  known  hyacinth 
mats  in  the  State  where  it  was  required.  We  now 
use  this  same  type  of  spray  unit,  mounted  on  a 
wood  frame,  which  is  saddled  over  the  middle 
seat  of  a  V-bottom  aluminum  boat.  This  unit 
produces  a  nozzle  pressure  not  exceeding  60  p.s.i. 
and  does  not  cause  fogging  of  the  sprayed  mix- 
ture, thus  eliminating  the  danger  of  killing  cotton 
and  other  farm  crops.  There  is  sufficient  pressure 
to  throw  a  stream  a  distance  of  fifty  feet,  with 
the  outer  ten-feet  fanning  out  for  excellent  cover- 
age. The  spray  solution  is  mixed  in  a  fifty-five 
gallon  drum,  carried  in  the  boat.  A  crew  of  two 
men  on  each  boat  can  treat  fifteen  to  twenty 
acres  in  a  normal  work  day. 

A  considerable  increase  in  killing  power  of  the 
spray  solution  has  been  obtained  by  the  addition 
of  about  three  ounces  of  a  non-sudzing  detergent 
to  each  fifty  gallons  of  water,  to  which  has  been 
added  one-quart  of  2,4-D.  This  reduces  the  sur- 
face tension  of  the  mixture  and  thusly  prevents 
the  formation  of  droplets  which  would  readily 
roll  off  the  waxy  sui'face  of  the  hyacinth  plant. 
Another  surfactant  known  as  "spreader-sticker" 


is  added  to  the  mixture  for  this  purpose  when 
treating  the  white  water  lily  or  lotus  and 
other  undesirable  aquatic  weeds  which  we  have 
added  to  our  list. 

A  heavier  type  of  spray  unit  has  been  fabri- 
cated in  this  Section  which  pulls  water  from  the 
stream,  mixes  it  with  2,4-D  and  sprays  it  simul- 
taneously. Being  somewhat  heavier,  a  larger 
aluminum  boat  is  required  to  transport  this  unit. 
However,  it  has  been  found  to  be  of  great  value 
by  eliminating  the  need  for  a  mixing  compart- 
ment, and,  it  will  throw  the  stream  much  farther. 
It  is  used  very  advantageously  in  large  swamp 
areas  such  as  the  Atchafalaya  Spillway  and  the 
Spring  Bayou  system  of  lakes  and  streams  in 
Avoyelles  Parish,  where  fog  drifting  from  its 
spray-stream  cannot  reach  growing  farm  crops. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  this  program  is  not 
seasonal,  but  is  in  full  operation  throughout  the 
year.  In  fact,  a  quicker  and  more  thorough  killing 
effect  is  obtained  during  the  colder  months  from 
October  to  March.  During  these  months,  frost  has 
wilted,  not  killed,  the  upper  leaves  of  the  plant 
thus  exposing  its  rhyzome,  (heart)  to  a  more 
direct  action  by  the  2,4-D. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  this  program  has,  or  will 
completely  eliminate  the  water  hyacinth  from 
the  waters  of  our  State,  but  it  definitely  has 
brought  about  complete  control.  Our  efforts  for 
the  past  four  years  have  been  directed  at  main- 
taining this  high  degree  of  control.  Because  of 
the  germination  of  dormant  seeds  each  Spring 
which  have  been  lying  in  wait  for  suitable  con- 
ditions of  temperature  and  sunlight,  we  feel  that 
this  maintenance  work  will  continue.  In  order 
to  prevent  a  greater  accumulation  of  such 
seeds,  we  triple  our  efforts  in  the  spring  in 
an  attempt  to  spray  and  kill  as  many  plants  as 
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possible  before  they  bloom  and  pi'oduce  more 
seed. 

The  business  of  supplying  those  things  neces- 
sary for  carrying  on  sport  and  commercial 
activities  on  the  waterways  of  this  country  has 
developed  into  one  of  great  magnitude.  Figures 
published  by  the  Outboard  Boating  Club  of 
America  indicate  that  in  each  of  our  fifty  states, 
an  average  of  $50,000,000  was  spent  on  pur- 
chases of  this  kind  in  1959,  by  those  engaged  in 
sports  and  commercial  use  of  our  waterways. 
Since  Louisiana  is  more  abundantly  blessed  with 
waterways  than  most  other  States,  it  is  reason- 
able to  assume  that  we  spent  even  more  than  the 
average  for  these  items.  However,  accepting 
the  average  of  $50,000,000,  the  State  of  Louisi- 
ana collected  a  2%  Sales  Tax  and  most  of  the 
Parishes  another  1%  Sales  Tax  on  these  pur- 
chases, or,  a  monetary  benefit  to  the  State  of 
from  1  million  to  IV2  million  dollars  for  1959. 
Obviously,  these  purchases  would  not  have  been 
made  had  our  waterways  remained  covered 
with  water  hyacinths  as  they  were  when  we  be- 
gan our  reorganized  control  program  in  the 
Spring  of  1953. 

There  are  a  total  of  60  people  employed  di- 
rectly in  the  Hyacinth  Control  Section,  com- 
prising of  a  coordinator,  supervisor,  research 
biologist,  2  maintenance  repairmen,  one  office 
clerk,  and  54  field  workers  classified  as  hyacinth 
control  workers.  The  field  workers  consist  of  4 
hyacinth  control  workers  II  and  50  hyacinth  con- 
trol workers  I. 

Each  crew  is  comprised  of  two  men  operating 
from  one  boat  with  a  complete  set  of  equipment, 
a  boat,  10  horsepower  outboard  motor,  and  a 
spray-pumping  unit.  Our  crews  are  situated  over 
the  State  as  follows : 

Location  Complement 

Lake  Wallace,  Caddo  Parish  1  Crew 

Lake  Bistineau,  Webster  Parish  2  Crews 

Saline  Lake,  Winn  Parish  3  Crews 

Spring  Bayou,  Avoyelles  Parish  4  Crews 

Crowley,  Vermilion  Parish  1  Crew 

Spanish  Lake,  Iberia  Parish  1  Crew 

Martin  Lake,  Lafayette  Parish  1  Crew 

Henderson,  St.  Martin  Parish 2  Crews 

Pierre  Part,  Assumption  Parish  1  Crew 

Bayou  Pigeon,  Iberville  Parish  1  Crew 

Rosedale,  Iberville  Parish  4  Crews 

Newellton,  Tensas  Parish  1  Crew 

Bear  Island,  Livingston  Parish 2  Crews 

Madisonville,  St.  Tammany  Parish  .  1  Crew 

Slidell,  St.  Tammany  Parish 1  Crew 

Miller's  Lake,  Evangeline  Parish  ....  1  Crew 

Each  crew  is  assigned  a  one-half  or  three- 
quarter  ton  pickup  truck  for  their  transportation 
and  the  transporting  of  equipment  from  one  body 
of  water  to  another.  Crews  are  issued  courtesy 


charge  cards  for  purchases  of  gasoline  and  o{ 
and  other  minor  truck  needs  in  the  field.  I 

We  have  two  maintenance  repairmen  who  ar 
engaged  full  time  in  repairing  the  equipment  use^ 
by  the  crews  and  doing  lower  echelon  maintt 
nance  work  on  their  trucks. 

We  also  own  a  large  2V2  ton  stake  body  true 
used  in  distributing  the  heavy  drums  of  2,4-1 
(600  pounds  each),  detergent  and  other  un 
wieldy  materials  to  the  various  crews  stationer 
over  the  State.  This  truck  is  equipped  with  a  lif 
gate  used  in  loading  and  unloading  this  heav; 
material.  This  unit  has  proven  to  be  very  effi 
cient  as  well  as  a  definite  factor  concerning 
safety. 

The  coordinator,  the  supervisor,  and  the  re 
search  biologist  each  have  a  stationwagon  fo 
transportation  in  carrying  out  their  respectiv 
duties. 

For  gaining  access  to  uncharted  areas  we  usi 
a  Ford  tractor  pulling  a  big  wheel  trailor  ti 
transport  equipment  to  and  from  the  work  areas 
This  unit  has  proven  most  effective  in  the  Marks 
ville  area,  where  there  are  many  small  lakes  anc 
ponds  to  which  there  are  no  access  roads. 

The  Section  also  owns  a  Boston  Whaler  fiber 
glass  boat  and  a  40  horsepower  motor,  used  bj 
the  supervisor  in  his  inspection  and  supervisioi 
on  the  larger  bodies  of  water  such  as  Lake  Bisi 
tineau,  the  Black,  Clear,  and  Saline  chain,  anc 
the  Spring  Bayou  Water  System  at  Marksville 

Remember  the  slogan  "Is  This  Trip  Necessary?' 
once  widely  posted  to  assist  the  war  effort?  Para 
phrased  to  say  "research"  makes  it  aptly  appli 
cable  to  any  tax  supported  investigative  effort.  I 
careful  review  of  the  results  obtained  over  th( 
years  by  research  conducted  by  personnel  of  th( 
Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  in  aquatic 
plant  control  and  subsequent  use  in  the  field  bjj 
control  crews  permits  the  answer  "YES".  ' 

The  economic  importance  of  aquatic  vegeta 
tion  to  the  economy  of  the  state  was  clearly  rec 
ognized  by  the  late  Dr.  George  Nelson  Gowen, 
loch.  In  1947  he  estimated  the  costs  of  damage; 
from  water  hyacinths  to  be  between  sixty-fiv( 
and  seventy-five  millions  of  dollars  annually.  Th( 
rising  income  and  increased  leisure  time  of  th(! 
people  has  permitted  enjoyment  of  "Th( 
Sportsmen's  Paradise"  by  an  ever  expanding 
number  of  people.  The  increased  interest  in  fish- 
ing, hunting,  boating,  water  skiing,  skin  diving 
swimming,  and  other  forms  of  outdoor  recrea- 
tion has  increased  tremendously  with  each  pass 
ing  year.  Few  indeed  are  the  families  which  dc 
not  now,  or  soon  plan  to  own  some  form  of  boat 
motor,  or  other  equipment  necessary  for  partici- 
pation in  these  activities.  This  increase  in  de- 
mand for  the  use  of  our  waters  since  that  earlj 
date  would  therefore  increase  their  value  fai 
above  the  amount  estimated  by  Dr.   Gowenlocf' 
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in  the  days  just  after  World  War  II.  The  presence 
oi  impeding  aquatic  vegetation  in  the  waters  of 
ithe  state  would  now  probably  represent  a  loss  far 
iin  excess  of  the  average  amount  which  he  esti- 
mated to  be  seventy  millions  of  dollars  per  year. 

To  a  large  degree,  the  ever  increasing  trend 
toward  making  our  water  areas  more  attractive 
:o  watersport  enthusiasts  by  impoundment  and 
stabilization,  has  compounded  the  problem.  Over 
the  greater  part  of  the  state  of  Louisiana,  still 
water  means  clear  water.  Water  plants  of  almost 
all  forms  prefer  clear,  quiet,  water.  In  the  efforts 
to  satisfy  the  growing  demand  for  clear,  clean 
u'ater,  we  have  created  perfect  conditions  for  pro- 
ducing vast  amounts  of  the  very  thing  which 
would  spoil  it.  In  years  past,  the  unimpeded  free 
flowing  streams,  and  the  natural  lakes  and 
bayous  provided  more  than  adequate  space  for  the 
small  number  of  people  then  using  them.  Natural 
scouring  kept  the  streams  clear  of  objectionable 
amounts  of  weeds.  Annual  inundation,  with  the 
resulting  deposition  of  rich  silt,  covered  and  sup- 
pressed plants  in  the  lakes  and  bayous.  Un- 
fortunately, if  many  people  are  to  have  the 
jpportunity  to  enjoy  recreation  on  waters  close 
to  home,  these  natural  water  areas  are  no 
longer  adequate.  Increased  acreages  of  available 
water  are  constantly  demanded  and  can  only  be 
supplied  by  artificial  means.  The  injudicious  and 
sometimes  unnecessary  construction  of  levees  and 
control  structures  by  the  U.  S.  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers have  eliminated  much  highly  productive 
water  and  produced  other  weed  problems  by 
denying  turbid  water  to  streams  once  subject  to 
revitalizing  inundation,  thus  causing  them  to 
:lear  and  become  subject  to  weed  infestation, 
rhe  spread  of  aquatic  plants  is  also  accelerated 
ay  the  transfer  of  these  plants  from  area  to  area 
)n  boats,  motors,  tackle,  and  particularly  on  the 
frames  and  running  gear  of  boat  trailers.  Seven 
different  species  of  noxious  water  plants  were 
recently  counted  on  one  boat  trailer  found  parked 
it  a  heavily  used  launching  ramp. 

It  is  abundantly  clear  that  if  we  in  Louisiana 
ire  to  continue  to  capitalize  on  this  very  real 
financial  asset  and  permit  its  continued  use  by 
;he  sportsmen  of  our  state  and  attract  the 
;ourist,  every  effort  must  be  made  toward  find- 
ng  effective  methods  for  control  of  these  water 
oving  plants  which  are  usurping  and  pervading 
:hese  lakes  and  streams  which  are  so  much  in 
iemand. 

A  definite  research  program  is  imperative  if 
control  of  these  plants  is  to  be  accomplished  effi- 
ciently, and  as  cheaply  as  possible.  Many  differ- 
ent substances  must  be  tested  in  a  variety  of 
situations  in  careful,  persistent  studies,  in  defi- 
nite areas  where  results  can  be  studied  with 
accuracy.  Successful  treatments  on  these  re- 
search   plots    must    be    evaluated    in    different 


This  jungle  of  hyacinths  could  be  the  offspring  for 
one  year  of  one  single  plant. 

situations,  techniques  and  times  of  application 
must  be  tested  over  a  period  of  time,  before  a 
general  control  program  can  be  conscientiously 
recommended  to  the  Legislature  for  funds  to 
implement  the  program.  This  cautious  progress 
has  caused  disappointment  to  some  people,  who 
want  their  pet  "fishing  hole"  cleaned  up  yester- 
day. We  are  perhaps  old  fashioned  though,  and 
feel  that  the  taxpayer  is  entitled  to  the  greatest 
return  for  each  of  his  tax  dollars  expended.  If 
this  is  to  be  the  case,  general  control  programs 
should  be  delayed  until  the  most  economical  or  a 
reasonably  economic  control  method  is  deter- 
mined. Such  a  procedure  and  the  subsequent  con- 
trol program  are  costly,  yet  it  is  felt  that  monies 
so  expended  have  given  the  State  of  Louisiana 
one  of  the  best  returns  on  an  investment  she  has 
had  for  a  long  time.  If  annual  loss  is  assumed  to 
still  be  an  average  of  seventy  million  dollars  per 
year,  appropriations  for  all  research,  all  operat- 
ing expenses  incident  to  the  control  program  for 
the  entire  ten  year  period  would  amount  to  less 
than  one  twenty  eighth  of  a  single  year's  losses. 
The  use  in  Louisiana  of  the  hormone  type 
herbicides,  chiefly  of  the  Phenoxy  group,  was 
pioneered  by  Dr.  Gowenloch  and  his  associates 
in  the  late  forties.  The  emphasis  was  on  hy- 
acinths in  those  days.  Refinements  of  product, 
techniques,  and  equipment  since  those  early 
days  have  eliminated  the  dense  stands  of  water- 
hyacinths  then  present,  and  returned  thousands 
upon  thousaims  of  acres  of  dangerous,  sterile 
water  back  to  the  people  as  safe,  open,  highly 
productive  recreational  areas.  The  "total  eradica- 
tion" toward  which  he  aimed  has  been  found 
over  the  years  to  be  almost  impossible.  New 
plants  float  in  from  inaccessible  areas.  Seeds 
lying  dormant  on  a  mudflat  germinate.  Rapid 
vegetative  reproduction  of  these  "mother  plants" 
within  a  few  months,  could  easily  wipe  out  the 
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work  of  years.  To  prevent  this  possibility,  most 
of  the  areas  of  the  state  are  now  in  what  is 
called  the  "Maintenance  phase."  This  consists  of 
constant  patrol  and  treatment  and  must  be  con- 
tinued if  our  waters  are  not  to  return  to  the  weed 
choked  menaces  of  sad  memory. 

The  removal  of  the  dense  mats  of  hyacinths 
has  permitted  the  sunlight  to  penetrate  to  great 
depths,  stimulating  a  growth  response  in  the 
underwater  plants  called  "submergents."  Sup- 
pressed by  the  dense  hyacinth  over-story  they 
presented  no  problem ;  released,  they  are  becom- 
ing almost  as  much  of  a  nuisance  as  the  hyacinth. 
The  group  is  a  very  large  one,  made  up  of  many 
species.  Only  the  most  common  are  included  in 
this  report.  Coontail  (Ceratophyllum  demersum), 
watermilfoils  (Myriophyllum  spp.),  elodea  (Elo- 
dea  densa),  fanwort  (Cabomba  caroliniana) ,  and 
the  pondweeds  (Potomogeton  spp.)  are  perhaps 
the  greatest  nuisances  in  that  they  tangle  fishing 
lures,  wind  around  boat  propellers,  and  prohibit 
swimming.  To  these  must  be  added  the  lesser 
problems  of  naiad  (Najas  spp.),  bladderwort 
(Utricularia  spp.),  muskgrass  (Chara  spp.),  ni- 
tella  (Nitella  spp.),  and  mudplantain  (Heteran- 
thera  dubia).  From  among  the  many  chemicals 
tested  for  effectiveness  against  these  plants,  two 
have  given  outstanding  results.  One  is  a  combina- 
tion of  2- (2,  4,  5-Trichloro  phenoxy)  propionic 
acid  and  3,  6-endoxohexahydrophthalic  acid  as 
potassium  salts.  The  other  is  the  still  imported 
English  chemical  1,  l'-dimethyl-4,  4'-dipyridylium. 
Both  of  these  materials  are  still  largely  in 
the  research  stage  and  costs  are  prohibitively 
high.  Increased  demand  and  resultant  expansion 
of  production  efforts  will  undoubtedly  reduce  the 
costs,  meanwhile  efforts  toward  finding  the  most 
economical  use  rate  of  these  and  other  new 
chemicals  for  our  waters  will  be  continued  until 
they  become  available  for  general  use.  In  the 
treatment  of  underwater  plants,  the  entire  water 
column  must  be  treated.  Rates  of  treatment  are 
given  in  pounds  or  gallons  "per  acre  foot"  (1 
acre  of  area,  1  foot  in  depth).  Waters  of  im- 
poundments in  the  state  are  estimated  to  average 
four  feet  in  depth.  Thus  where  twenty-five  dol- 
lars per  acre  might  be  readily  approved,  the 
quadrupled  amount  would  average  one  hundred 
dollars  per  acre  which  puts  it  out  of  reach  for 
general  use.  If  control  of  submergents  is  begun 
as  a  general  practice  in  the  near  future,  the  latter 
figure  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  estimating 
cost  of  the  total  program.  We  have  one  other  al- 
ternative, water  fluctuation. 

On  impoundments  equipped  with  an  adequate 
control  structui'e,  it  has  been  found  that  most 
submergents  can  be  effectively  and  economically 
controlled  by  rapidly  lowering  the  water  during 
early  July,  exposing  the  plants  to  the  action  of 
the  air  and  the  hot  summer  sun.  Decomposition 


of  these  plants  in  open  air  prevents  oxygen  de 
pletion   of   the   water,   and   liberation   of   bouni| 
nutrients,    when    area    is    reflooded,    vastly    er 
hances  growth  of  fish. 

The  phenoxy  group  of  hormonal  herbicide^ 
chiefly  the  amine  salt  of  2,4-Dichlorophenox;l 
acetic  acid,  have  been  the  key  which  unlocked  th| 
door  to  control  of  the  waterhyacinth  and,  com 
bined  with  varying  amounts  of  the  new  surfao| 
active  agents  called  "surfactants",  give  excel 
lent,  and  economical,  control  of  most  of  thi 
plants  which  extend  at  least  part  of  their  surfao 
above  the  top  of  the  water.  These  plants  an', 
called  "emergents".  Surfactants  lower  surfaci] 
tension  of  the  spray  solution  and  prevent  forma 
tion  of  droplets  which  cause  runoff.  They  als(j 
enable  formation  of  a  thin  film  of  the  chemical 
to  form  over  the  exposed  surface  of  the  plant; 
vastly  increasing  the  area  directly  in  contaci 
with  the  herbicide.  The  waxy  coating  on  th<l 
plant's  surface  is  also  dissolved.  Wash-off  by  rail; 
or  wave  action  is  inhibited.  Generally  speaking'; 
the  emergent  group  will  include  American  lotu!, 
(Nelumbo  lutea),  waterlilies  (Nelumbo  sp.)| 
watershield  (brasenia  schreberi),  spatterdocll 
(Nuphar  advena),  water  primrose  (Jussiae^i 
sp.),  frogbit  (Limnobium  spongia),  and  th(' 
arrowhead  family  (Sagittaria  spp.).  Waterleti 
tuce  (Pistia  stratioites)  does  not  respond  well  tc; 
this  treatment.  The  duckweed  and  watermeai 
groups  (Lemna  minor,  L.  perpusilla,  Wolffifj 
Columbiana,  W.  papulifera,  and  Wolffiella  flori-! 
dana  are  also  largely  unaffected.  ' 

Alligator  weed   (Alternanthera  philoxeroides) 
although   an   emergent,   is   amphibious   and   car 
grow  on  either  water  or  dry  land.   During  thf 
past  biennium   efforts   of  the   Research   sectior' 
have   been   largely   directed   toward   finding   ar^ 
economically   feasible   chemical   control   for   this! 
plant.  Over  six  hundred  and  fifty  separate  tests  ! 
have    been    made,    using    forty-three    different!  ( 
chemicals  alone  and  in  various  combinations.  En-'  \ 
couraging  results  have  been  obtained,  and  killfi 
effected.  Cost  of  materials  at  present  prices  pre-i 
eludes  their  general  use  within  the  framework  of 
our  current  appropriation.  Most  chemicals  were 
found  to   kill  the   plant  only  to  the  water  line 
which   produces   a    "lawnmower"   effect   on   the 
plants.  Dr.  Frederich  W.  zurBurg,  of  Southwest- 
ern University,  working  on  a  grant  from  the  U. 
S.  Corps  of  Engineers,  has  recently  announced! 
that    his    group    has    discovered    an    economical 
treatment.    We   had   sufficient   material   to    run 
only  one  test  of  their  combination.  Results  were 
very   interesting.    It   is   planned   that   additional 
tests   will   be   made   next   year   if   an    adequatej 
quantity  of  chemical  can  be  obtained.  Too  oftenj , 
it  is  found  that  the  material   which  looked   so! 
good  last  season,  refuses  to  work  the  next  time 
around  in  a  new  location. 
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1  Chemical  companies,  although  still  oriented 
oward  the  more  profitable  agricultural  field  are 
low  well  aware  of  the  potentials  in  aquatic  veg- 
jtation  control.  They  are  now  doing  a  consider- 
ible  amount  of  work  in  this  field,  and  have  also 
..contracted  out  other  research  work  to  various 
educational  institutions.  They  also  encourage  re- 
search efforts  such  as  ours.  Any  reasonable 
ii-equest  for  test  chemicals  is  quickly  granted, 
,ind  requests  for  assistance,  as  far  as  possible. 
This  effects  a  tremendous  saving  to  the  state, 
,is  research  chemicals,  which  are  understandably 
i3xpensive,  are  furnished  free  of  cost  for  our  re- 
search. Purchase  of  these  on  the  open  market 
.would  run  into  many  thousands  of  dollars.  A 
jQumber  of  these  have  been  formulated  specially 
wpon  our  request.  Two  years  ago  we  worked  out 
■a  homemade  floating  granule  which  was  found 
■to  be  very  effective  against  alligatorweed.  The 
.company  was  requested  to  furnish  a  supply  if 
possible.  Their  research  showed  our  formulation 
•to  be  too  unstable  for  interstate  shipment,  but 
jthey  continued  their  efforts  to  approximate  the 
material.  This  year  a  pilot  sample  of  the  result- 
sing  material  was  furnished  and   appears  to   be 


jone  of  the  most  effective  herbicides  on  waterlet- 
jtuce  and  the  duckweeds  which  we  have  found  to 
[date.  The  latter  tiny  plant  covers  the  entire  water 
surface  and  multiplies  with  bacterial  rapidity. 
jMany  pond  owners  find  it  highly  objectionable 
and  an  economical  means  of  control  has  been 
sought  for  some  time.  It  is  hoped  this  material 
can  be  put  on  the  market  soon. 

I  Keeping  in  mind  the  capital  outlay  already  in- 
ivested  in  the  hyacinth  control  program,  all  tests 
have  been  tied  in  with  the  already  existing 
I  practices  of  the  group.  All  tests  have  been  put  in 
]by  regular  hyacinth  control  crews,  using  stan- 
dard  field    equipment,    and    standard    operating 


Alligatorweed  (Alternanthera  philoxeroides)  is  fast 
becoming  our  number  one  pest  plant.  Difficult  to 
kill,  its  nodes  rapidly  grow  a  new  plant.  Dense  mats 
smother  out  all  aquatic  life  and  become  thick  enough 
to  support  the  weight  of  a  man. 


Parrot  feather  (Myriophyllum  brasiliense).  Do  not 
transfer  because  of  its  beautiful  green  feathery  ap- 
pearance. It  can  rapidly  prevent  fishing  and  boating. 

procedure.  Thus  results  obtained  should  be  readily 
adaptable  to  large  scale  field  use  without  retain- 
ing personnel  or  making  a  further  extensive  out- 
lay for  new  types  of  equipment,  however,  new 
equipment  is  tested,  in  an  attempt  to  find  more 
efficient  methods  of  application. 

New  chemicals  are  tested  for  fish  toxicity  at 
our  laboratory  at  Monroe,  as  it  is  found  that  pub- 
lished data  may  not  always  apply  to  our  local 
conditions.  This  local  evaluation  eliminates  the 
possibility  of  an  embarrassing  fish  kill  with  its 
resulting  adverse  publicity.  Materials  are  also 
carefully  screened  for  danger  to  waterusers, 
spray  crews,  livestock,  fish,  game,  or  agricultural 
crops  immediately  adjacent  to  spray  areas.  That 
these  efforts  have  paid  off  is  best  shown  by  the 
fact  that  never  in  the  entire  ten  year  period  has 
a  just  claim  for  damages  been  presented  for  pay- 
ment. 

Much  progress  has  been  made,  but  it  should 
be  made  clear  to  every  reader  that  the  complete 
answers  to  all  our  problems  have  not  yet,  and 
may  never,  be  found.  Costs  of  the  continued  pro- 
gram, however,  are  felt  to  be  well  worth  while. 
Hyacinth  control  is  now  in  the  maintenance 
phase.  A  review  of  current  literature,  coupled 
with  information  obtained  from  technicians 
from  as  far  away  as  Australia,  India,  and 
Africa  reveals  that  the  control  program  now 
in  effect  on  the  waters  of  Louisiana  by  per- 
sonnel of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Commission,  is  probably  the  most 
economical,  efficient,  and  effective  program  ex- 
tant today  in  the  world  wide  efforts  against  the 
"purple  menace".  The  total  cost  of  the  actual  con- 
trol program  for  the  entire  ten  year  period  the 
present  program  has  been  in  effect,  plus  all  re- 
search expenses,  is  found  to  be  only  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  estimated  losses  for  one  single  year. 
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Game  Section 


Included  in  the  activities  of  the  Game  Section 
(which  is  primarily  composed  of  and  almost 
synonymous  with  the  Pittman-Robertson  Sec- 
tion) are  research,  development  and  management 
concerned  with  all  resident  and  migratory  spe- 
cies of  game.  There  has  even  been  some  work 
on  exotic  species  of  birds  such  as  Black  Franco- 
lins  and  Jungle  Fowl,  which  we  hope  may  some 
day  be  numerous  enough  to  be  included  under 
our  resident  species. 

The  acquisition  of  game  management  and/or 
public  shooting  areas  to  increase  and  retain  the 
recreational  opportunity  for  the  present  and  also 
the  future  sportsmen  of  the  state  is  one  of  the 
primary  objectives  of  the  Fish  and  Game  Divi- 
sion and  this  work  is  implemented  through  the 
Game  Section.  A  list  of  these  areas  is  included 
and  the  specific  information  on  the  various  areas 
listed  in  the  table  is  included  in  the  reports  by 
the  eight  District  Supervisors.  The  men  holding 
these  positions  are  all  qualified  wildlife  biolo- 
gists. Due  to  the  accelerated  posting  of  private 
lands  the  acquisition  and  retention  of  areas  for 
public  use  assumes  more  importance  each  year. 

Research   activities  are  carried  out  primarily 


CHARLES  R.  SHAW 

Supervisor  Game  Section  &  P-R  Coordinator        | 

I 

under  P-R  Project  29-R  with  Robert  Murrv 
serving  as  Project  Leader  and  the  specific' 
studies  on  the  various  species  being  reported  orj 
by  the  study  leader  (wildlife  biologist)  to  whoir| 
the  particular  research  work  is  assigned.  A  spe| 
cial  statistical  project  under  Herbert  Stern  alsd 
assists  with  various  studies  on  game  and  fish^ 
This  project  will  be  reported  on  separately.  i 
The  eight  districts  into  which  the  state  is  di-' 
vided  for  administrative  purposes  serve  as  natu-' 
ral  subdivisions  for  developmental  work  and  th€j 
District  Supervisors  (wildlife  biologists)  will  re^| 
port  on  the  management  and  developmental  ac-, 
tivities  within  their  respective  districts.  Thisl 
will  include  the  game  management  and/or  pub-1 
lie  shooting  areas,  managed  hunts,  etc.  I 


A  herd  of  wild  deer  on  a  Louisiana  marslr  refuge  is  spotted  from  the  air.  Restocking  programs  by  the  Wildj 
Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  have  utilized  air  transportation  in  moving  deer  from  area  to  area  in  a  short 
period  of  time. 
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LOCATION  AND  SIZE  OF  AREAS  OPERATED  BY  THE  FISH  &  GAME  DIVISION  FOR  THE  BENEFIT 

OF  THE  SPORTSMEN  OF  LOUISIANA 


Name  of  Area  Acreage 

Alexandria  Wildlife 

Management  Area  7,875 

Bayou  Bodcau  Game 

Management  Area  ._- 32,471 

Biloxi  Marshlands  Water- 
fowl Development  Area....   39,728 
Bonnet  Carre  Game 

Management  Area  3,324 

3aldwell  Game 

Management  Area  12,123 

Catahoula  Game 

Management  Area  40,000 

Catahoula  Lake  Approx. 

Waterfowl  Refuge 1,000 

Chicago  Mill  Game 

Management  Area  105,000 

DeRidder  Airport  Public 

Hunting  Area 800 

East  Carroll  Game 

i    Management  Area  9,640 

Evangeline  Game 

I    Managemsnt  Area  15,000 

Finch  Bayou  Public  Hunting 

and  Fishing  Area 600 

'Fisher  Creek  Public  Hunting 

i    and  Fishing  Area  500 

Fort  Polk  Game 

j    Management  Area  52,000 

prassey  Lake  Game 

Management  Area    -- 25,000 


Parish(es) 

Rapides 
Bossier  & 
Webster 

St.  Bernard 

St.  Charles 

Caldwell 

Winn  &  Grant 

Catahoula 
Madison,  Franklin 
and  Tensas 

Beauregard 

East  Carroll 

Rapides 

Union 

East  Carroll 

Vernon 

Avoyelles 


Name  of  Area  Acreage 

Jackson-Bienville  Game 

Management  Area  22,000 

LaFourche  Public 

Shooting  Area  1,875 

Idlewild  Plantation  Game 

Research  Refuge  1,731 

Lutcher-Moore  Game 

Management  Area  55,000 

Red  Dirt  Game 

Management  Area  38,000 

Ru'^sell-Sage  Game 

Management  Area  15,640 

Sabine  Game 

Management  Area  12,000 

Shiloh  Creek  Public 

Shooting  Area  1,200 

Soda  Lake  Wildlife 

Management  Area  600 

Thistlethwaite  Game 

Management  Area  11,100 

Tcrzia  Wildlife  Refuge  46,000 

Union   Game 

Management  Area  10,000 

WaddilfWildlife  Refuge  224 

West  Bay  Game 

Management  Area  58,000 

Wisner  Public 

Shooting  Grounds  30,000 

Zemurray  Game 

Management  Area  5,294 


Parish(es) 
Jackson  and 
Bienville 

Richland 

E.  Feliciana 

Vernon 

Natchitoches 
Ouachita,  Richland 
and  Morehouse 

Sabine 

Morehouse 

Caddo 

St.  Landry 
Morehouse 

Union 

E.  Baton  Rouge 

Allen 

Lafourche 

Tangipahoa 


LOUISIANA 
GAME  MANAGEMENT  AND 
PUBLIC  SHOOTING   AREAS 


G/IM£  MANAGEMENT  AREA 


PUBLIC  SHOOTING  AREA 
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GAME   DEVELOPMENT 

KENNETH  C.  SMITH 


One  of  the  primary  responsibilities  of  the 
Pittman-Robertson  development  program  is  and 
has  been  the  acquisition  of  game  management 
rights  on  large  acreages  of  land  which  has  been 
closed  to  the  public  or  which  may  be  closed  in 
the  future.  This  job  becomes  more  difficult  with 
each  passing  year  since  hunting  opportunity  has 
diminished  to  the  point  in  many  sections  of  the 
state  that  land  with  good  game  populations 
commands  a  high  premium. 

During  the  biennium  1960-61,  the  upland  acre- 
age in  game  management  areas  increased  from 
245,000  to  550.000.  Unfortunately,  we  cannot  re- 
port a  similar  increase  for  the  1962-63  period. 
Several  possible  areas  have  come  to  the  attention 
of  the  Commission  but  to  date  only  one  has  any 
real  prospect  of  materializing.  This  is  the  Con- 
cordia Parish  area  just  west  of  Ferriday,  of  ap- 
proximately 12,000  acres.  At  this  writing  the 
Governor's  Proclamation  has  been  signed  and  is 
being  duly  advertised  in  the  appropriate  local 
papers.  It  will  officially  be  added  to  the  list  of 
Game  Management  Areas  which  have  been  open 
to  public  hunting  and  received  so  well  by  our 
Louisiana  hunters. 

If  more  people  are  turning  to  the  outdoors  for 
recreation,  and  if  the  available  hunting  acreage 
per  person  is  diminishing;  then  what  can  be 
done?  We  can't  manufacture  more  land  but  it 
most  assuredly  is  possible  to  make  each  avail- 
able acre  produce  more.  This  is  being  demon- 
strated more  emphatically  each  year  as  the 
game  management  areas  are  being  operated 
more  efficiently. 

Since  interest  in  deer  hunting  has  grown 
tremendously  in  the  past  10  years,  lets  take  a 
look  at  this  species  and   see  what's  new.   It  is 


Supervisory  personnel  of  the  Fish  and  Game  Divi- 
sion on  a  field  trip  in  District  I.  Personnel  visited 
wildlife  projects  throughout  the  District. 


probably   best   to   refer   the    reader    to   the   kill 
figures   given   in   the   reports   of   the   respectiv] 
game    management    areas    than    to    attempt    ti 
duplicate   these   data   here.   What   is   really   im 
portant  is  that  a  more  realistic  harvest  of  gami 
animals  has  taken   place   due   to   an   either  se; 
season  on  all  the  game  management  areas  wheri 
a   high   deer   population   exists.   This   is   not  ai 
entirely  new  approach  but  what  is  new  is  tha 
for  the  1963-64  season  a  relatively  high  numbej 
(of  animals  to  be  removed)   was  set  before  th(| 
season    and    either-sex    deer    taken    until    tha| 
number  was  reached,  then  the  remaining  days  i  1 
any  of  the  five  day  hunt  devoted  to  buck  hunt! 
ing  only.  Justification  for  this  latter  aspect  is  thi 
idea  that  all  interested  hunters  cannot  be  noti] 
fied  during  the  short  time  available  between  th(; 
end  of  one  days  hunt  and  the  beginning  of  thij 
next.  If  they  cannot  get  at  least  24  hours  prioi! 
notification  that  the  number  has  been   reachecj 
and    that    the    hunt    is    ended,    then    provision;| 
must  be  made  whereby  the   individual   wishing; 
to  hunt  the  next  day  can  be  allowed  to  do  so 
By   reverting  to   bucks   only   the  day   after   thd 
above  mentioned  number  has  been  reached,  th(| 
sportsmen  gets  to  make  his  hunt  and  the  total 
harvest  will  not  be  greatly  affected.  This  is  nol 
meant  to  imply  that  the  majority  of  the  deeii  ' 
have  been   removed   by  hunters.   Most   of  those| 
persons  wishing  to  hunt  either  sex  deer  will  havd 
heard  the  bucks  only  rule  is  in  affect  and  wil; 
not  wish  to  go  the  following  day.  | 

Two  outstanding  features  of  these  managec 
areas  have  come  to  light  during  the  past  eight  tc, 
ten  years.  One  of  these  is  the  intense  interest 
generated  by  the  existence  of  a  high  deer  popu- 
lation plus  the  lack  of  restrictions  involved  in  the, 
hunts.  All  a  person  needs  is  the  license,  which 
is  relatively  inexpensive,  and  a  legal  firearmi 
The  requirement  to  check  in  through  a  permit 
station  serves  a  very  good  purpose  in  that  i1 
tells  us  how  many  hunter  efforts  were  made 
and  more  important  it  tells  us  how  many  deei; 
were  taken.  If  a  harvest  number  is  set  then  the 
best  way  to  know  when  that  number  has  been, 
reached  is  to  count  them  as  they  are  transported 
from,  the  area. 

Another  reason  for  the  requirement  that  each 
animal  be  checked  by  a  given  point  is  it  enablesl  | 
the   biologists   to    obtain    data    on    weight,    age.l  I 
antler  formation  as  well  as  information  on  pi'es- 
ence  or  absence  of  harmful  parasites  and  extent 
of   infestation.   Louisiana   participates   in   a   co- 
operative deer  disease  study  that  is  coordinated 
by  personnel  in  the  school  of  veterinary  science 
at  Georgia  University.  Most  of  the  southeastern 
states   have   joined   this   study.    Information   on 
this  phase  of  deer  management  can  be  obtained 
by  referring  to  the  game  research    (29-R)    por 
tion  of  this  report. 
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DISTRICT  I 


JOHN   L   HAYGOOD 

Supervisor 

JAMES   H.  TAYLOR 

Biologist 

District  I  is  located  in  the  northwest  corner 
Df  the  state  and  is  made  up  of  the  following 
loarishes :  Caddo,  Bossier,  Webster,  Claiborne, 
'Bienville,  Red  River  and  DeSoto.  The  District 
leadquarters  is  located  at  Minden.  There  the 
commission  has  a  four  acre  lot  with  an  eight 
'room  office  building,  two  garages,  a  work  shop, 
Overnight  bunk  house  and  a  300  foot  radio 
tower.  This  headquarters  serves  as  a  center  for 
'all  wildlife  and  fisheries  work  in  District  One. 
Offices  are  maintained  for  the  Game  Section, 
Fisheries  Section,  Enforcement  Division,  Water 
■Pollution  Control  Division,  and  the  Education 
'Section. 

The  game  biologists  in  this  district  carry  out 
a  large  variety  of  duties.  Through  a  cooperative 
agreement  this  district  provides  technical  as- 
sistance to  Barksdale  Air  Force  Base  and  the 
Louisiana  Ordnance  Plant.  This  technical  assist- 
ance provides  these  military  bases  with  profes- 
sional guidance  in  all  wildlife  management  and 
problems.  Local  parish  Police  Juries  are  provided 
technical  assistance  on  wildlife  problems  upon 
request.  Game  biologists  make  deer  range  and 
population  surveys,  thus  keeping  tabs  on  the  deer 
herd  development  and  management  in  the  vari- 
ous parishes.  Various  wildlife  research  jobs  are 
assigned  to  the  district  personnel  by  the  study 
leaders  such  as,  woodduck  trapping  and  banding, 
dove  population  counts  and  deer  disease  checks. 

There  are  three  game  management  areas  in  the 
District  One,  Jackson-Bienville,  Bodcau  and  Soda 
Lake.  The  latter  is  primarily  a  waterfowl  area. 

SODA  LAKE  WATERFOWL 

MANAGEMENT  AREA 

KINSEY  IVIARTIN 

Acting  Area  Supervisor 

This  area  is  in  Caddo  Parish  some  15  miles 
north  of  Shreveport.  Soda  Lake  is  an  old 
drained  lake  bed.  Before  the  days  of  modern 
drainage  this  old  lake  flooded  annually  much 
like  Catahoula  Lake,  only  on  a  smaller  scale.  The 
digging  out  and  making  a  canal  of  Twelve  Mile 
Bayou  completely  drained  the  lake.  The  commis- 
sion leased  1,240  acres  of  the  old  lake  bed  from 
the  Caddo  Levee  Board,  then  constructed  levees 
and  dams  to  retain  water  over  about  600  acres 
during  the  duck  season.  The  Caddo  Parish  Police 
Jury  through  their  conservation  committee 
bought  a  14  inch  pump,  motor  and  barge  to 
flood  this  area.  With  the  use  of  this  pump  water 
can  be  pumped  from  Twelve  Mile  Bayou  and  the 


JOHN  L.  HAYGOOD 

Supervisor,  District   1 

impoundments  flooded  independent  of  rainfall. 
The  pump  was  set  up  and  the  impoundments 
flooded  for  the  fall  and  winter  of  1962-63.  Hunt- 
ing was  not  permitted  during  the  1962-63  sea- 
son in  order  to  allow  waterfowl  to  become  ac- 
customed to  the  area.  Duck  hunting  was  per- 
mitted during  the  1963-64  season  on  Monday, 
Wednesday  and  Saturday  mornings  only. 

JACKSON— BIENVILLE  GAME 
MANAGEMENT  AREA 

FLOYD  SIZEMORE 
Area  Supervisor 

The  Jackson-Bienville  Game  Management  Area 
is  located  in  the  eastern  part  of  Bienville  Parish 
and  the  northwestern  part  of  Jackson  Parish, 
about  12  miles  south  of  Ruston  and  12  miles 
north  of  Jonesboro.  This  area  is  on  private  land, 
the  hunting  rights  are  leased  to  the  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Commission  for  public  hunting.  The 
lease  is  for  10  years  at  no  cost  to  the  Commis- 
sion. The  landowners  are  Davis  Brothers  Lumber 
Company,  Continental  Can  Company,  Sturgis, 
Nix  Lumber  Company,  Sizemore  Est.,  Barnard 
et.  als,  Louis  E.  Smith,  E.  B.  McConathy,  A.  R. 
Garrett. 

Public  hunting  is  allowed  by  permit.  The 
squirrel  and  quail  hunting  is  by  season  permit, 
with  the  deer  hunting  by  daily  permit.  During 
the  1962-63  season  there  was  a  five  day  man- 
aged deer  hunt.  The  first  day  either  sex  deer 
were  legal  and  the  remaining  four  days  antler 
bucks  only  were  legal.  The  following  chart  re- 
flects hunter  use,  kill  data  and  deer  weights  for 
the  1962-63  hunting  season. 

Deer   Hunt 
November  23-28,   1962 

Date  Hunters  Deer  Killed 

11-23-62  1,135                       138 

11-24-62  441                            9 

11-25-82  160                            1 

11-26-62  170                            3 

11-27-62  - 97                            0 

11-28-62 139 1 

TOTALS    2,142  152 
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John  L.  Hayfjood,  Supervisor  District  I  aging  deer 
killed  on  the  Jackson  Bienville  Game  Management 
Area  for  physical  features  and  condition  of  the 
herd. 


Hunters  in  line  at  check  station  receiving  daily  per 
mits  to  hunt  deer  on  the  Jackson-Bienville  Gam- 
Management  Area. 


I 


District  Organization 

Fish  and  Game 

Division 
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Age,   Sex,   Weights 


Male 


Female 


Age 
Mos. 

>  Yrs. 
,  Yrs. 
.   Yrs. 

>  Yrs. 
,    Yrs.  

TOTALS        .59 


Average  Live 
Weight 
44.9 
97.05 
124.60 
166.63 
192.20 
141.0 


No. 
..16 
-.27 
..  4 
..  9 
..  2 
..   1 


No. 
29 
22 
11 
14 
11 
5 


Average 
Live  Weight 
42.26 
84.61 
92.23 
95.27 
99.26 
96.48 


92 


The  1963-64  deer  season  on  Jackson-Bienville 
vas  set  for  five  days  with  a  limit  of  400  deer 
if  either  sex.  If  the  400  deer  limit  was  reached 
pefore  the  five  days  was  up  then  antlerless  bucks 
pnly  would  be  legal.  The  following  chart  reflects 
;he  results  of  this  hunt. 

'  Deer   Hunt 


Date 
1-29-63 

Hunters 
1,419 

Deer  Killed 
181 

1-30-63     .... 
2-  1-63     .... 

1,211 

599 

78 
41 

2-  2-63     .... 

320 

14 

.2-  3-63     .... 

334 

11 

TOTALS 

Age 
I       Mos.    ... 
%   Yrs.     ... 
!%   Yrs.     ... 
i%   Yrs.     ... 
1%   Yrs.     ... 
)%   Yrs.     ... 

TOTALS . 

Age 

4,883 

Sex,  Weights 

Male 

325 

Female 

No. 
..  35 
...   65 
..  22 
..     9 
...     8 
...      0 

Average 

Live  Weight       No. 

49.3                 57 

108.4                 41 

136.9                 34 

178.2  31 

201.3  15 
8 

Average 

Live  Weight 

48.4 

87.5 

101.3 

108.4 

112.8 

109.3 

.139 

186 

The  work  on  this  area  is  toward  providing 
hunting  opportunity  for  the  public.  There  are  15 
miles  or  roads  to  keep  up  and  six  major  bridges. 
The  modern  hunter  in  his  modern  car  will  not 
get  far  from  a  good  road.  Good  access  is  very 
important  in  order  to  get  an  even  distribution 
of  the  kill.  Twenty-five  miles  of  mowed  or  disced 
trails  are  maintained  for  hunter  use. 

BODCAU   GAME  MANAGEMENT  AREA 
KINSEY  MARTIN 
Area  Supervisor 

The  Bodcau  Game  Management  Area  is  located 
on  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineer's  Bodcau 
Flood  Control  Project.  Through  cooperative 
agreement  the  Corps  of  Engineers  granted  the 
Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  a 
license  to  develop  and  manage  the  wildlife  on  this 
area.  The  boundaries  include  all  government 
owned  land  lying  along  Bayou  Bodcau  from  the 
Arkansas  State  line  to  Bellevue  in  Bossier  and 
Webster  Parishes,  an  area  covering  approxi- 
mately 32,000  acres. 

The  purpose  of  this  management  area  is  to 
provide  maximum  public  outdoor  recreation  in 
the  form  of  hunting,  fishing  and  camping.  This 
can  be  accomplished   only  through  the   develop- 


Wild  turkey  being  released  on  Bodcau  Game  Man- 
agement Area. 

ment  and  maintenance  of  good  wildlife  habitat, 
hunter  access  roads,  camp  grounds  and  picnic 
areas.  But,  recreational  development  must  not 
destroy  the  wilderness  aspect  of  the  area.  An 
outdoor  recreation  area  must  not  be  turned  into 
a  man  made  zoo  and  garden  if  it  is  to  hold  the 
esteem  of  the  sportsmen. 

The  terrain  of  the  Bodcau  area  is  ideally 
suited  for  wildlife  development.  There  are  many 
soil  and  timber  types  within  its  boundaries. 
There  are  old  fields  grown  up  in  weeds  and 
grasses,  thickets  of  all  kinds  of  brush,  dense 
stands  of  hardwood  timber,  overflow  swamp 
lands,  well  drained  hills  and  hollows;  these  vary- 
ing land  types  are  needed  for  production  of  wild- 
life for'  the  gunner. 

The  flexible  working  agreement  the  commis- 
sion enjoys  on  this  area  allows  management  of 
the  timber  for  wildlife  production.  Without  con- 
trol of  the  timber  stands  the  commission  could 
do  little  to  increase  wildlife  production.  The 
openings  found  throughout  this  area  are  main- 
tained as  open  areas  by  mowing,  discing  and 
burning.  These  openings  provide  a  niche  in  the 
forest  habitat,  openings  are  indispensable  for 
maximum  wildlife  production.  Many  people  see 
a  weed  field,  briar  patch  or  forest  opening  and 
think  of  this  as  wasted  space,  producing  nothing. 
This  is  far  from  the  truth,  for  some  game  spe- 
cies (deer,  quail,  turkey),  openings  are  the  most 
productive  area  in  the  entire  forest. 

Commission  personnel  with  the  assistance  and 
cooperation  of  Corps  of  Engineer's  personnel  are 
thinning  the  dense  stands  of  pine  timber  to  per- 
mit room  for  the  growth  and  production  of  wild- 
life food  plants.  Hardwood  trees  most  productive 
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in  game  food  are  being  protected  against  de- 
struction. 

Twelve  wild  turkey,  trapped  in  another  part 
of  the  state,  were  released  on  this  area  March 
1963.  These  turkey,  it  is  hoped,  will  multiply 
and  populate  the  forest.  Every  effort  is  being 
made  to  provide  these  turkey  with  the  habitat 
and  protection  they  will  need. 

Over  grazing  of  free  ranging  livestock  is  the 
biggest  problem  game  managers  have  to  cope 
with  at  the  present  time.  These  animals  are  com- 
peting with  the  game  animals  for  food  and  are 
destroying  wildlife  cover  by  overgrazing.  Steps 
are  being  taken  to  alleviate  this  problem.  A  cat- 
tle and  hog  proof  fence  enclosing  approximately 
1,000  acres  was  completed  during  September  of 
1963.  All  livestock  has  been  excluded  from  this 
overgrazed  range.  Habitat  improvement  has  been 
started  to  reclaim  this  area. 

Two  green  tree  reservoirs  totaling  1,500  acres 
are  flooded  every  fall  to  provide  duck  shooting 
on  the  pin  oak  flats.  In  addition  to  this  approxi- 
mately 2,000  acres  of  cypress  swamp  is  flooded 
by  natural  overflow  of  Bayou  Bodcau. 

The  access  roads  have  been  improved  until  at 
the  present  time  they  are  adequate  without  dis- 
tracting from  the  natural  wild  state. 

Control  burning  of  the  forest  and  fields  is  be- 
ing carried  out  to  improve  wildlife  habitat.  Deer 
food  production  is  increased  by  burning  tall 
brush  areas,  causing  this  brush  to  sprout  at  the 
ground  level  where  deer  can  easily  reach  the 
tender  shoots.  Thorny  haw  thickets  are  control 
burned  to  open  up  these  thickets  and  allow  room 
for  more  desirable  plants  to  grow. 

Hunting  on  Bodcau  is  by  season  permit,  sea- 


Still  Hunting,  popular  way  to  deer  hunt  and  is  be- 
coming more  popular  with  the  increasing  number  of 
archers.  Ben  Pearson  one  of  America's  top  archers 
chose  to  hunt  on  the  Commission  Game  Management 
Area  using  a  temporary  tree  stand. 


sons  run  concurrent  with  the  surrounding  par 
ishes.  With  this  one  season  permit  hunters  cai 
hunt  from  dove  season  in  September  througl 
quail  season  in  February.  During  the  1963-6' 
hunting  season  4,784  permits  were  issued. 

DISTRICT  II 

CLIFFORD  T.  WILLIAMS 
District  Supervisor 
JERRY  W.   FARRAR 

Biologist 
CHARLES  R.   BAUR 
Biological  Aide 
GUY  CAMPBELL 
Biological  Aide 
Located  in  the  north  and  northeast  portion  ol 
the   state,    District   II   includes   the   parishes  oJ 
Jackson,    Lincoln,    Union,    Ouachita,    Richland! 
Morehouse,  West  Carroll,  and  East  Carroll.  Habi 
tat   conditions   in   this   district   are   varied   and 
range  from  bottomland  hardwoods  in  the  Delta 
to  mixed  pine-hardwoods  in  the  hill  country.  Tb 
deer  herds  are  on  the  increase  and  the  Sports- 
men of  the  state  have  enjoyed   longer  hunting 
seasons  during  the  past  two  years. 

Most   of   the    work    in    District   II   has    dealt 

chiefly  with  development,  maintenance  and  man 

agement  projects  on  existing  game  management! 

areas,  public  hunting  and  fishing  areas,  and  the! 

exotic  game  bird  release  area.  A  brief  report  of 

activities  on  these  areas  during  the  1962-63  bien-j 

nium  follows :  j 

EAST  CARROLL 

GAME  MANAGEMENT  AREA 

RUSSELL  CAMPBELL 

Area  Supervisor  * 

The  East  Carroll  Game  Management  Area  wasi 
leased  by  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Commission  from  the  Chicago-Mills  and  Lumber] 
Company  in  1960.  Its  size  is  only  9640  acres  butj^ 
consists  of  good  bottomland  hardwood  type  habi- 
tat. The  deer  population  on  the  area  is  very  high 
and  squirrel  hunting  is  moderate. 

The  main  problem  occurring  on  the  area  is 
hunter  access  during  inclement  weather.  In  the 
past,  this  has  affected  hunter  participation  and 
hunter  kill  considerably. 

Work  on  the  area  has  dealt  mainly  with  the 
development  of  access  trails,  habitat  improve- 
ment for  wild  turkey,  and  maintenance  projects. 
A  wild  turkey  release  is  planned  for  the  area  in 
1964. 

Managed    Hunts 

Controlled  hunts  have  been  held  yearly  for 
squirrel  and  deer  since  its  establishment.  Suc- 
cess has  not  been  exceptional  but  hunter  oppor- 
tunity has  been  furnished  for  the  general  public. 

Squirrel.  Hunts  on  the  area  were  for  still  hunt- 
ing only  and  season  length  permits  were  issued 
prior  to  the  opening  date.  Hunting  pressure  was 
light  during  the  biennium. 
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j  In  1962,  only  54  random  hunter  bag  checks 
fere  made  with  266  squirrels  being  seen.  This 
iveraged  4.92  squirrels  per  huntei'  effort. 
■  In  1963,  hunting  pressure  was  lighter  than  for 
le  previous  year.  Drought  conditions  existed 
nd  hunter  success  was  low. 

Deer.  East  Carroll  G.  M.  A.  was  open  for 
rchery  and  gun  hunters  the  past  two  years, 
irchery  participation  was  low  and  no  deer  were 
illed. 

In  1962,  the  area  was  open  to  a  5  day  gun 
eer  season  for  bucks  only  with  3  deer  being 
;illed  and  132  hunting  efforts  being  made.  This 
;oes  not  show  a  true  picture  of  the  number  of 
leer  present  on  the  area. 

In  1963,  hunting  pressure  increased  and  the 
':ill  totaled  144  during  the  5  day  any  deer  season 
vith  1,682  hunting  efforts. 

RUSSELL  SAGE 

WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT  AREA 

E.  S.  "JACK"   RUSHING 

Area   Supervisor 

In  1960,  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Commission  purchased  the  15,000  acre  Russell 
page  Wildlife  Management  Area  in  LaFourche 
owamp  east  of  Monroe,  Louisiana.  This  land  was 
oought  for  wildlife  purposes  and  is  being  de- 
veloped for  maximum  public  recreational  use. 
:  During  the  past  biennium  considerable  work 
las  been  accomplished  regarding  routine  proj- 
3cts  as  establishment  of  boundary  lines,  erection 
Df  entrance  markers,  clearing  and  brushing  of 
access  roads,  and  the  construction  of  a  head- 
quarters building  and  equipment  barn.  Also,  five 
existing  bar-pits  Avere  improved  for  fishing,  sev- 
eral food  plots  were  cleared  for  turkey  habitat 
improvements,  20-30  artificial  salt  licks  were  es- 
itablished  for  deer,  twelve  wild  turkeys  were  re- 
leased on  the  area,  and  construction  work  was 
Ibegun  on  a  2500  acre  green  tree  waterfowl  im- 
poundment. 


Trapping  efforts  pay  off.  Shown  are  Cliff  Williams, 
District  Supervisor,  Jerry  Farrar,  Biologist,  and  Jack 
Rushing,  area  supervisor,  releasing  wild  turkeys  on 
Russell  Sage. 
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Entrance  Marker  on  the  Commission  owned  Russell 
Sage  Wildlife  Management  Area  in  Lafourche  swamp 
east  of  Monroe.  The  first  land  purchased  by  the 
Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  pri- 
marily for  wildlife  and  recreational  purposes. 

Managed    Hunts 

The  area  has  been  open  to  the  general  public 
for  hunting  each  year  on  a  still  hunt  basis.  Sea- 
son length  permits  were  issued  prior  to  the  open- 
ing date  of  the  regular  hunting  season. 

Squirrel.  In  1962,  squirrel  hunting  on  Russell 
Sage  was  very  good  and  hunter  success  was  very 
high.  A  total  of  241  random  hunter  bag  checks 
were  made  by  district  personnel  which  included 
a  kill  of  836  squirrels,  an  average  of  3.46  squirrel 
per  hunter  effort. 

In  1963,  squirrel  hunter  success  was  very  low 
due  to  severe  drought  conditions  and  low  hunter 
participation.  Squirrel  bag  checks  were  few,  but 
most  hunters  killed  none  to  1  or  2  squirrels 
while  a  few  were  lucky  enough  to  bag  4  to  6. 
Squirrel  kill  increased  as  rainfall  increased. 

Deer.  Most  of  LaFourche  Swamp  was  re- 
stocked with  deer  in  the  middle  1950's  and  the 
first  legal  deer  seasons  were  held  during  this  bi- 
ennium. This  was  the  result  of  three  successful 
deer  releases  on  and  adjacent  to  Russell  Sage. 
Archery  hunters  during  the  past  two  years  killed 
4  deer.  More  pressure  was  received  in  1963,  and 
3  deer  were  known  to  be  taken  with  bow  and 
arrow. 

In  1962,  hunting  pressure  during  the  gun  sea- 
son was  actually  low  on  this  wildlife  management 
area  because  of  the  large  areas  opened  to  deer 
hunting  in  north  Louisiana  for  the  first  time. 
Hunter  success  was  good  and  approximately  35 
bucks  were  killed.  The  deer  herd  is  on  the  in- 
crease and  the  removal  of  any  sex  deer  will  be 
necessary  within  the  next  few  years. 

In  1963,  hunting  pressure  greatly  exceeded 
that  of  1962.  Sportsmen  were  more  familiar 
with  the  area  and  better  access  was  available. 
The  deer  kill  was  estimated  at  around  60  animals. 
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UNION   PARISH 
GAME  MANAGEMENT  AREA 

CURTIS  L  MOLLIS 
Area  Supervisor 
The  Union  Parish  Game  Management  Area  is 
located  in  the  north  central  part  of  Union  Par- 
ish about  3  miles  west  of  Marion,  Louisiana. 
Wildlife  habitat  consists  of  pine  and  mixed 
hardwoods  with  a  moderate  to  heavy  under- 
story.  Logging  operations  on  the  area  during 
the  past  biennium  should  improve  deer  browse 
conditions  considerably.  Most  of  the  project  work 
during  the  past  2  years  has  been  toward  main- 
tenance and  management.  This  included  work  on 
boundary  lines,  access  roads,  food  plots  for  turkey 
habitat  improvement,  and  controlled  hunts  for 
the  general  public. 

Managed   Hunts 

Controlled  hunts  were  held  in  1962  and  1963 
for  squirrel,  rabbit  and  deer  on  a  still  hunt 
basis.  Separate  seasons  were  held  for  archery 
deer  hunters  and  for  those  wishing  to  hunt  with 
guns  only. 

Squirrel.  A  37  day  squirrel  season  was  held 
in  1962  and  spot  bag  checks  of  hunter  success 
were  made  by  district  personnel.  These  checks 
indicated  that  hunter  success  was  good  and  av- 
eraged 3.51  squirrels  per  hunting  effort. 

During  1963,  a  23  day  season  was  held  with 
hunting  pressure  and  squirrel  kills  being  very 
low.  This  is  not  a  true  indication  of  the  existing 
squirrel  population  because  drought  conditions 
were  severe  and  hunter  participation  was  prac- 
tically nil  except  for  the  first  days  of  the  season. 
Yet,  the  hunters  were  able  to  bag  a  few  squirrels. 

Deer.  Archers  killed  no  deer  during  the  past 
biennium,  but  approximately  100  hunting  ef- 
forts were  made  each  year.  This  is  an  increase 
over  past  years  and  many  hunters  were  able  to 
obtain  shots  at  deer  during  the  1963  season. 

In  1962,  a  bucks  only  gun  hunt  was  held  on 
the  area  from  November  23  through  27.  Hunt- 
ing pressure  was  light  and  road  conditions  were 
very  bad.  A  total  of  145  hunting  efforts  yielded 
a  kill  of  6  deer. 


Installation  of  water  control  structure  on  the  La- 
Fourche  Public  Shooting  Area  in  Richland  Parish. 


In  1963,  the  area  was  open  to  5  days  any  deer 
hunting  or  until  50  deer  were  killed.  Hunting 
pressure  was  heavier  than  for  the  previous  year. 
A  total  of  511  hunting  efforts  were  made  and 
49  deer  were  killed. 

FINCH   BAYOU 
PUBLIC  HUNTING  AND  FISHING  AREA 

The  Finch  Bayou  Public  Hunting  and  Fish- 
ing Area  is  located  in  Union  Parish  about  4 
miles  east  of  Haile,  Louisiana  and  comprises  ap- 
proximately 600  surface  acres  of  water.  It  is 
subject  to  overflow  from  the  Ouachita  River  and 
good  fishing  is  seasonal. 

The  area  was  drained  during  the  summer 
months  of  1962  and  1963  to  permit  repairs  to 
transmission  pipe  lines  crossing  the  lake.  This 
affected  sportsman  participation  since  available 
water  occurred  only  in  the  main  channel  bed. 

More  benefits  have  been  reaped  from  the  fish- 
ing aspect  of  this  area  than  for  hunting.  Some 
waterfowl  shooting  is  enjoyed  on  the  western 
parts  of  the  area.  Drought  conditions  existed  in 
1963  and  the  area  should  be  re-flooded  in  early 
1964. 

FISHER  CREEK 
PUBLIC  HUNTING  AND  FISHING  AREA 

The  Fisher  Creek  Public  Hunting  and  Fish- 
ing Area  was  leased  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
H.  L.  Hunt  Oil  Company  and  the  East  Carroll 
Parish  School  Board  for  use  by  the  public  as  a 
hunting  and  fishing  area.  It  is  located  three 
miles  west  of  Sondheimer,  Louisiana  in  East 
Carroll  Parish. 

The  area  covers  approximately  500  surface 
acres  of  water.  Fair  waterfowl  shooting  and  fish- 
ing were  available  to  the  general  public  the  past 
two  years.  Areas  near  the  East  Carroll  Game 
Management  area  provided  the  best  waterfowl 
shooting. 

No  work  was  accomplished  on  this  area  during 
the  last  biennium,  but  entrance  markers  will  be 
replaced  at  the  main  access  points  in  1964. 

LAFOURCHE  PUBLIC  SHOOTING  AREA 
The  LaFourche  Public  Shooting  Area  is  lo- 
cated in  Richland  Parish  approximately  10  miles 
west  of  Rayville  on  U.  S.  Highway  80.  The  main 
objective  of  this  area  is  providing  small  game 
and  waterfowl  hunting.  It  comprises  1875  acres 
of  bottomland  hardwoods  of  which  1200  acres  is 
managed  as  a  green  tree  waterfowl  impound- 
ment. This  area  is  flooded  by  means  of  gravity 
water  flow  via  bayou  and  canal  from  Irwin  Lake 
which  is  located  to  the  north. 

Levee  and  control  structure  damage  from 
heavy  rains  and  floodwaters  made  the  waterfowl 
area  unusable  in  1962,  but  repairs  were  com- 
pleted prior  to  the  1963  season.  Waterfowl  hunt- 
ing was  fair  to  good.  Considerable  planning  has 
been  done  with  the  Louisiana  Department  of 
Highways  to  reduce  the  effects  of  the  U.  S.  In- 
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ferstate  Highway  20  which  will  divide  the  area 
nto  two  segments. 

SHILOH  CREEK 
PUBLIC   HUNTING  AREA 

The  Shiloh  Creek  Public  Hunting  Area  is  lo- 
•ated  5  miles  west  of  Vaughn,  Louisiana  in  More- 
louse  Parish.  It  borders  Terzia  Refuge  on  the 
lorth  and  consists  of  1200  surface  acres  of  wa- 
er. 

Shiloh  Creek  is  referred  to  as  a  green  tree 
mpoundment  and  was  established  primarily  for 
vaterfowl  hunting.  In  order  to  do  this,  a  dam 
A'as  placed  across  Shiloh  Creek  and  a  water  con- 
rol  structure  installed  to  regulate  the  water 
evel. 

The  area  has  provided  good  waterfowl  shoot- 
ng  and  fishing.  Mallards  frequent  the  area  and 
"ishing  is  usually  good  from  the  Ouachita  River 
,0  the  shooting  area.  One  advantage  which  oc- 
curs here  is  its  location  within  the  Ouachita 
River  bottom,  a  spot  noted  for  its  duck  hunting. 

TERZIA   REFUGE 

The  Terzia  Refuge  is  located  5  miles  north- 
ivest  of  Bastrop,  Louisiana  in  the  west  central 
portion  of  Morehouse  Parish.  It  supports  a  good 
ieer  and  turkey  population.  Competition  is  great 
setween  wildlife  and  the  free  ranging  cattle 
md  hogs  for  native  browse  and  mast.  This  refuge 
is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  state  and  provides 
no  direct  benefit  to  the  hunters.  The  reason  for 
this  is  the  strong  local  opposition  to  opening  this 
irea  for  managed  hunts. 

During  the  past  biennium  the  exterior  bound- 
iries  have  been  maintained  and  a  turkey  trap- 
ping program  was  initiated. 

Turkey  trapping  on  a  part-time  basis  yielded 
twelve  wild  birds  for  restocking  on  the  Russell 
Sage  Wildlife  Management  Area  in  District  II 
and  the  Bodcau  Game  Management  Area  in  Dis- 
trict I.  This  operation  will  continue  until  the 
Spring  of  1964.  All  birds  will  be  released  on 
?ame  management  areas  furnishing  good  wild 
;urkey  habitat. 

DISTRICT  III 

CLYDE  E.   HARRISON 
District  Supervisor 

ROWLAND  VERNON 
District  Biologist 

RAYIVIOND  PALERIViO 
District  Biologist 

District  III,  with  headquarters  in  Alexandria 
(Postal  address  Tioga)  comprises  six  parishes: 
Winn,  Grant,  Natchitoches,  Sabine,  Rapides  and 
Vernon  in  central  and  west  central  Louisiana. 
The  following  game  management  Areas  are  in- 
cluded: Catahoula,  Evangeline,  Red  Dirt,  Alex- 
ander State  Forest,  Sabine,  Ft.  Polk  and  Lutcher- 


CLYDE  HARRISON 

Supervisor,   District     111 

Moore.  In  addition  to  the  management  areas  the 
Waterfowl  Refuge  (rest  area)  on  Catahoula  Lake 
is  administered  through  the  district.  This  is  a 
small  centrally  located  rest  area  designed  to  pre- 
vent shooting  pressure  from  driving  the  water- 
fowl completely  from  the  lake  during  the  hunt- 
ing season.  Thei-e  is  also  a  small  research  area 
in  Winn  parish  on  which  cooperative  research 
with  the  Southern  Forest  Experiment  Station 
personnel  is  being  done  on  the  effects  of  deer  on 
the  native  browse  plants  at  different  stocking 
levels.  This  area  as  well  as  the  Catahoula,  Red 
Dirt,  Evangeline  and  portions  of  Ft.  Polk  Game 
Management  Areas  is  located  on  portions  of  the 
Kisatchie  National  Forest. 

ALEXANDER   FOREST 
GAME  MANAGEMENT  AREA 

T.  EARL  DEEN 
Area  Supervisor 

The  Alexander  Forest  Game  Management 
Area,  approximately  8,000  acres  in  size,  is  lo- 
cated on  Louisiana  Forestry  Commission  lands 
in  central  Rapides  Parish  near  Woodworth.  The 
topography  varies  from  gently  rolling  hills  to 
steep  hills.  Drainage  is  good  with  several  large 
creeks  and  numerous  intermittent  tributaries 
well  dispersed  over  the  area.  Timber  type  is  var- 
ied, pure  stands  of  various  age  shortleaf  and  lob- 
lolly pines  occupy  the  gently  rolling  hills,  short- 
leaf-loblolly-mixed  hardwoods  are  found  on  the 
steep  hills,  and  bottom  land  hardwoods  make  up 
the  forest  along  the  stream  bottoms. 

This  area  became  a  management  unit  in  late 
1962  and  should  be  able  to  maintain  good  squir- 
rel and  deer  populations.  Management  activities 
have  been  limited  to  posting  the  boundary  and 
some  deer  trapping.  Forty-eight  deer  traps  were 
hastily  placed  on  the  area  in  the  winter  of  1962 
and  seventeen  deer  trapped  and  released  in  Nat- 
chitoches Parish.  Trapping  was  hampered  by 
free  ranging  hogs  and  cattle.  Time  has  been 
available  to  select  more  promising  trapping  sites 
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This  is  a  scene  of  deer  trapping  in  District  III  by 
personnel  of  the  Fish  and  Game  Division.  This  field 
operation  is  being  supervised  by  Roland  Vernon, 
biologist,  assisted  by  other  district  men.  Deer  are 
being  removed  from  areas  of  heavy  populations  to 
sections  that  have  no  deer.  The  deer  trapping  and 
transplanting  program  is  several  years  old  but  will 
continue  until  the  entire  State  is  stocked  and  may 
boast  of  a  deer  season. 

and  many  of  the  traps  have  been  relocated.  It 
is  anticipated  that  trapping  success  will  be  much 
greater  during  the  coming  trapping  season. 

A  preliminary  trapping  effort  was  made  a 
few  days  in  October  and  November  with  twelve 
deer  taken.  Eight  were  placed  in  two  29-R 
study  enclosures  and  four  released  on  Lutcher- 
Moore  Game  Management  Area  in  Vernon  Parish. 

As  yet  no  managed  hunts  have  been  held  on 
this  area  as  there  are  still  several  places  in  Lou- 
isiana that  are  suitable  for  deer  stocking  and 
this  unit  is  currently  being  used  as  a  source  of 
deer. 


CATAHOULA 
GAME  MANAGEMENT  AREA 

VOLMER   BOWEN 
Area  Supervisor 

Catahoula  Game  Management  Area  is  withi 
the  Kisatchie  National  Forest  and  is  available  t 
hunters  through  the  cooperation  of  the  V.i 
Forest  Service.  Located  in  northern  Grant  an 
southern  Winn  Parishes  it  comprises  about  40 
000  acres  of  longleaf,  loblolly,  shortleaf  pines  i 
pure  and  mixed  stands.  Hardwoods  are  found  in 
termixed  with  the  pines  and  are  found  in  pur 
stands  along  the  stream  bottoms.  The  topograph, 
varies  from  gently  rolling  hills  to  poorly  drainec 
flats. 

Squirrel,  rabbit,  and  deer  may  be  hunted  oi 
this  area  at  designated  periods.  Season  permit 
are  given  to  all  applicants  for  squirrel  and  rab! 
bit  hunting  while  deer  hunters  are  given  dail;j 
permits  and  are  required  to  check  in  and  out 
During  the  1962  hunts,  spot  checks  of  hunter 
during  the  first  four  days  of  the  hunt,  indicated 
an  average  kill  of  four  squirrels  per  effort.  Dur| 
ing  the  1963  hunts,  the  average  kill  fell  to  l.ij 
per  effort.  1,927  hunting  efforts  were  made  h 
1962  for  deer  with  53  animals  taken.  This  was  i\ 
bucks  only  hunt.  The  1963  deer  hunt  was  foil 
either  sex  during  the  first  day  with  the  remain  | 
ing  four  days  for  legal  bucks  only.  A  total  o;l 
2,688  hunting  efforts  were  made  during  this  hun} 
with  110  does  and  116  bucks  taken.  | 

Other  than  the  hunts,  management  activitie;; 
have  consisted  of  bush  hogging  supplementa 
food  plots,  preparing  approximately  thirty  mile; 
of  combination  access  roads  and  wildlife  opem 
ings,  boundary  maintenance  and  miscellaneou;, 
repairs.  Access  roads  were  opened  for  the  con-i 
venience  of  the  hunters  as  well  as  to  provide  game' 
openings. 


Deer  being  released  in 
Natchitoches  parish  by 
Clyde  Harrison,  Supervi- 
sor District  III  and  Earl 
Deen,  Game  Management 
Area  Supervisor.  The  Com- 
mission's trapping  and 
transplanting  program  has 
increased  the  deer  popula- 
tion over  the  state  and 
hunting  opportunity.  This 
program  will  continue 
until  all  deer  range  areas 
have  been  stocked. 
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EVANGELINE 

GAME  MANAGEMENT  AREA 

T.  EARL  DEEN 

Area  Supervisor 

This  area  is  located  in  central  Rapides  Parish 
'bout  twenty  miles  south  of  Alexandria.  Owned 
irincipally  by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  it  became 
I  game  management  area  in  1949.  Its  15,000 
cres  are  primarily  pine  with  scattered  hard- 
voods.  Greater  densities  of  hardwoods  are  found 
,n  the  several  stream  bottoms.  This  area  may  be 
escribed  topographically  as  gently  rolling  and 
Veil  drained. 

Squirrel,  rabbit,  and  quail  hunting  are  per- 
nitted  for  specified  periods  with  a  season  permit 
:iven  to  all  applicants.  Five  day  deer  seasons 
yith  each  hunter  checked  in  and  out  of  the  area 
las  been  the  pattern  for  the  past  several  years. 
,n  1962  the  deer  hunt  was  limited  to  legal  bucks 
].nd  1,218  hunting  efforts  resulted  in  a  kill  of 
ihirty-three  animals.  In  1963,  hunters  were  per- 
nitted  to  take  deer  of  either  sex  the  first  day 
ivhile  only  legal  bucks  were  taken  during  the  last 
jour  days.  During  the  period  of  this  deer  hunt 
1,314  hunting  efforts  were  made.  Hunters  took 
19  deer,  54  does  and  45  bucks.  Spot  checks  of 
iquirrel  hunters  in  1962  indicated  an  average  kill 
iif  1.6  per  hunter.  During  the  1963  hunt,  the 
average  kill  dropped  to  1.1.  A  relatively  small 
iiumber  of  quail  hunters  were  sampled  with  an 
liverage  kill  of  1.8  birds  for  the  1962-63  season. 
i  Eoutine  activities  included  boundary  and  road 
maintenance,  cabin  maintenance,  supplemental 
^uail  and  deer  food  planting  and  various  minor 
duties. 

FORT  POLK 

GAME  MANAGEMENT  AREA 

ROBERT  M.   DEASON 

Area  Supervisor 

The  Fort  Polk  Game  Management  Area  is  lo- 
:ated  in  central  Vernon  Parish  and  consists  of 
ipproximately  50,000  acres  leased  from  the  U.S. 
^rmy  and  U.S.  Forest  Service.  The  terrain  may 
3e  described  as  rolling  to  hilly  high  ridges  with 
the  major  creek  bottoms  between  the  ridges. 
[Timber  type  on  the  high  ridges  is  primarily  long 
ieaf  pine,  although  loblolly  pine-hardwoods  is 
found  in  some  sections.  On  some  sandy  sections 
3f  the  ridges,  pure  stands  of  sandjack  oak  may  be 
found.  In  the  creek  bottoms  hardwoods  predomi- 
nate, with  various  oaks,  beech,  magnolia,  sweet- 
?um,  and  minor  species  making  up  the  forest 
over.  Abundant  game  species  found  here  include 
3eer,  squirrel,  quail,  doves,  and  at  times,  wood- 
cock. 

The  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Commission  began 
management  operations  on  this  area  in  1960  and 
when  not  in  conflict  with  Army  training,  the 
area  has  been  open  for  hunting  for  any  species 


'It  M:>^ii. 

This  spike  buck  was  shot  by  Jerry  Hood,  age  11 
of  Rosepine,  on  the  Fort  Polk  Game  Management 
Area.  The  Game  Management  Area  program  has 
proved  very  successful  in  providing  hunting  areas 
and  opportunities  for  Louisiana's  sportsmen  old  and 
young. 

in  season.  Hunters  are  required  to  secure  a  daily 
cleai'ance  from  the  Fort  Polk  Provost  Marshal. 
Relatively  few  hunters  have  made  use  of  this 
area,  possibly  due  to  the  necessity  for  daily 
clearances  from  the  military.  During  the  1962 
hunting  season  approximately  1,550  daily  clear- 
ances were  issued,  and  as  of  December  1,  1963 
6,837  were  issued  for  the  1963-64  season.  Due  to 
the  manner  of  operation  of  this  area  the  number 
of  hunting  efforts  for  a  given  game  species,  as 
well  as  game  taken,  can  not  be  determined.  Spot 
checks  are  made  and  during  the  1962-63  season 
resulted    in    the    following    information :    about 


These  two  deer  were  killed  on  the  Fort  Polk  Game 
Management  Area.  Jack  Ford  of  DeRidder  (left)  is 
shown  with  his  nine-point  buck,  and  Lonnie  Ash- 
worth  of  Leesville,  an  ordnance  mechanic  on  post, 
with  his  seven-point  buck. 
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fifty  deer  were  taken;  hunters  bagged  2.1  squir- 
rels per  effort ;  quail  hunters  averaged  four  birds 
per  effort;  no  figures  are  available  for  doves  or 
rabbits.  During  the  1963-64  season  the  deer  hunt 
was  held  in  two  sections,  the  first  was  in  con- 
junction with  the  still  hunt  in  sections  of  Vernon 
Parish  during  the  period  November  9  through 
November  24  and  was  for  legal  bucks  only.  The 
second  section  was  for  three  days  beginning 
November  29.  Approximately  4,845  hunting 
efforts  were  made  during  the  first  section  with 
•125  deer  taken.  During  the  latter  period  hunters 
were  required  to  check  in  and  out  daily  and  have 
their  kill  checked.  A  total  of  702  hunters  partici- 
pated in  this  three  day  hunt  that  was  for  deer 
of  either  sex  and  took  45  deer,  27  females  and  18 
bucks.  The  1962-63  season  for  doves  and  squirrel 
was  rather  poor  with  few  doves  taken.  Squirrel 
hunter  bag  checks  indicated  a  kill  of  1.4  per 
hunting  effort.  Figures  for  quail  hunting  are  not 
available  at  the  writing  of  this  report. 

Other  activities  included  boundary  mainte- 
nance, preparing  five  one  acre  supplemental  quail 
food  plots,  construction  of  a  fifteen  acre  hunter 
camping  area,  disking  150  acres  of  dove  food 
plots,  and  minor  jobs.  The  dove  plot  work  con- 
sisted of  simply  disking  bare  ground  to  stimulate 
goat  weed  and  was  accomplished  by  the  U.S. 
Army. 

RED   DIRT 

GAME  MANAGEMENT  AREA 

H.  C.   BEASLEY 

Area  Supervisor 

The  Red  Dirt  Game  Management  Area,  lo- 
cated in  central  Natchitoches  Parish  is  located 
on  U.S.  Forest  Service  lands  and  is  approximate- 
'ly  38,000  acres  in  size.  Topographically  it  is 
made  up  of  gently  rolling  hills  and  is  considered 
well  drained.  Three  main  streams  are  found  on 
this  area  with  numerous  intermittent  streams 
and  drains  well  scattered  over  the  entire  area. 
Primarily  long  leaf  pine  in  natural  stands,  the 
forest  cover  includes  hardwoods  on  some  of  the 
sandy  ridges  as  well  as  along  the  major  streams. 
'  This  area  became  a  management  unit  in  1942, 
but  did  not  become  active  until  1948.  Excellent 
deer  and  quail  populations  exist  here  with  squir- 
rels being  a  minor  game  species.  Efforts  have 
been  made  to  establish  wild  turkeys  on  the  area 
but  as  yet  have  not  established  a  huntable 
population. 

Management  and  maintenance  activities  are 
probably  more  varied  here  than  on  the  other 
units.  An  extensive  series  of  supplemental  food 
plots  have  been  developed  to  assist  the  turkey 
effort  and  are  planted  to  have  winter  and  sum- 
mer food  available.  Deer  and  smaller  game  use 
these  plots  considerably.  Squirrel,  quail,  and  deer 
hunts  have  been  held  on  the  area  with  the  follow- 
ing results.   In   1962,   spot  checks  indicated  the 


average  hunter  bagged  3.3  quail  and  1.8  squirrel 
and  during  the  deer  hunt  which  was  for  leg; 
bucks  only,  2,054  hunting  efforts  were  made  wit 
forty-two  deer  being  taken.  In  1963  the  qua 
hunt  has  not  been  held  at  the  time  of  this  repoi 
and  the  squirrel  hunt  was  very  poor.  Spot  checl< 
showed  an  average  kill  of  1.2  squirrels  per  effor 
The  five  day  deer  hunt  was  held  November  2 
through  December  3  with  2,650  hunting  effort 
being  made.  During  the  first  day  hunters  coul 
take  deer  of  either  sex.  The  last  four  days  onl 
legal  buck  deer  could  be  taken.  During  the  cours 
of  the  hunt  250  animals  were  taken,  129  buck 
and  121  does.  Many  other  routine  jobs  wer 
accomplished  on  the  area  during  this  period.  In 
eluded  are  fence,  road,  bridge,  and  boundar 
maintenance.  Numerous  items  of  equipment  hav] 
been  constructed  by  the  Area  Manager  to  be  use' 
by  this  project  as  well  as  others.  Once  a  tim 
consuming  and  productive  job,  during  the  pas, 
two  years  only  a  very  little  effort  was  devotei 
to  deer  trapping. 

In  addition  to  the  management  activitief 
several  research  problems  are  under  study  oi 
this  area. 

LUTCHER-MOORE 
GAME  MANAGEMENT  AREA 
WOODROW  SMITH 
Area  Supervisor  ' 

The  Lutcher-Moore  Game  Management  Areij 
became  one  of  the  Commission  units  in  NovemI 
ber  of  1960.  It  is  located  in  southwestern  Vernoii 
Parish  about  twenty  miles  southwest  of  Leesville 
The  major  portion  of  the  area  is  the  property  o' 
the  Lutcher  and  Moore  Lumber  Company  witl' 
lesser  acreage  belonging  to  the  Southwesteri' 
Improvement  Company  and  Kirby  Lumber  Com 
pany.  It  includes  about  55,000  acres  of  cutovejj 
longleaf  pine  lands,  most  of  which  has  beer 
planted  to  slash  pine.  Many  small  branches  o]| 
"greenheads"  are  present  throughout  the  area; 
converging  to  form  lush  creek  bottoms  when, 
hardwoods  predominate.  I 

Squirrel  and  quail  may  be  hunted  with  seasor| 
permits.  The  area  has  been  stocked  with  deer 
and  the  nucleus  herd  is  increasing.  Currentlj 
small  game  may  be  hunted  by  season  permit 
During  the  1962-63  season  hunters  averaged  2.7 
squirrels  and  2.6  quail  per  effort.  Little  activitj 
was  noted  on  other  game  species.  In  1963-64,  the 
same  game  species  may  be  taken.  At  the  time  oi 
this  report  only  the  squirrel  season  is  in  prog- 
ress and  to  date  spot  checks  of  hunters  hav« 
shown  that  the  average  kill  per  hunter  is  belowj 
that  of  last  year  about  one  squirrel  per  effort. 

A  house  trailer  has  been  established  as  areai 
headquarters  and  has  electricity  and  water.  Man- 
agement activities  have  included  the  establish- 
ment of  eleven  supplemental  quail  food  plots  and 
road  and  boundary  maintenance. 
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SABINE 
1         GAME  MANAGEMENT  AREA 

JOHN   I.  GENTRY 
'  Area  Supervisor 

'  This  section  of  central  western  Sabine  Parish 
'ecame  a  management  unit  in  July  of  1953  and 
'ew  ten  year  leases  from  private  and  industrial 
xndowners  were  secured  in  1963.  Located  a  few 
liles  south  and  west  of  Zwolle  and  consisting 
'f  approximately  12,000  acres,  this  area  is  about 
alf  loblolly-shortleaf -hardwoods  and  a  half  hard- 
Voods  normally  found  associated  in  stream  bot- 
■bms.  The  northern  piney  woods  section  is  well 
Irained  with  numerous  small  intermittent  streams 
vhile  drainage  is  poor  in  much  of  the  southern 
'ection.  Water  and  willow  oat  flats  are  found  in 
'uch  areas. 

I  Deer  were  stocked  on  this  Game  Management 
\rea  and  have  been  hunted  the  past  several  years. 
The  only  other  game  species  occurring  in  suffi- 
Ment  numbers  to  justify  hunts  are  squirrels.  So 
'ar  this  particular  area  has  not  attracted  many 
Hunters.  In  1962,  the  five  day  deer  hunt  in 
NTovember  drew  140  hunting  efforts  and  only  two 
leer  taken.  The  1963  hunt,  also  for  five  days  was 
;or  deer  of  either  sex  for  five  days.  A  total  of 
151  hunting  efforts  were  made  and  21  deer 
:hecks  were  made  during  the  1962  season  but  in 
L963  bag  checks  indicated  the  average  kill  per 
jffort  to  be  1.6  squirrels. 

!  In  January  1963  the  current  Area  Manager 
was  hired.  He  has  taken  care  of  this  area  in  an 
excellent  manner  and  has  been  very  helpful  on 
pther  areas. 

I  DISTRICT  IV 

DEWEY  W.  WILLS 
District  Supervisor 
ROBERT  B.  KIIVIBLE 
District  Biologist 
(Acting  District  Supervisor) 
HOWARD  R.  BLOUNT 
Biological  Aide 
The  Fish  and  Game  Division's  District  IV  is 
comprised  of  seven  parishes  within  the  northeast 
portion  of  the  State :  Madison,  Tensas,  Franklin, 
Caldwell,  LaSalle,  Catahoula  and  Concordia  Par- 
'ishes.  There  are  three  game  management  areas  in 
the  district.  They  are  Chicago  Mills  102,000  acres, 
^Caldwell  12,000  acres  and  Concordia  10,650. 
'     Most  of  the  work  in  District  IV  is  done  on  the 
game  management  areas;  however  various  jobs 
within  the  district  pertaining  to  deer  range  sur- 
'veys,  re-stocking  of  game  in  some  areas,  game 
research,     waterfowl    habitat    investigation     on 
Catahoula  Lake,   and  many  other   related  game 
problems  that  arise  are  handled  by  district  tech- 
nicians. Personnel  of  the  district  are  called  on 
for  assistance  and  guidance  in  wildlife  work  by 
sportsmen  groups,  individuals,  and  other  public 
agencies. 


ROBERT  KIMBLE 

Acting  Supervisor,  District  IV 

CONCORDIA 
GAME  MANAGEMENT  AREA 
The  Concordia  Parish  Game  Management  Area 
was  established  in  the  winter  of  1963  upon  lands 
belonging  to  several  different  landowners.  The 
area  is  located  in  the  north-western  portion  of 
Concordia  Parish  approximately  two  miles  west 
of  Ferriday.  Louisiana.  The  size  of  the  area  is 
approximately  10,630  acres  of  which  7,400  acres 
are  owned  by  Panola  Land  and  Development  Co., 
1030  acres  owned  by  Fisher  Lumber  Corporation; 
960  acres  owned  by  James  C.  Cochran ;  1240  acres 
owned  by  Mrs.  Mary  Bullis.  This  area  is  leased 
from  the  above  landowners  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  game  propagation  and  management  for  a  peri- 
od of  ten  (10)  years  at  no  cost  to  the  Commission. 
The  Concordia  G.M.A.  lies  within  the  Missis- 
sippi alluvial  flood  plains,  which  is  slightly  un- 
dulating (ridges  and  bottoms),  and  for  the  most 
part  has  a  heavy  sharkey  clay  soil  type.  The 
cover  type  is  mixed  bottomland  hardwoods,  the 
main  species  being  water  and  willow  oak,  sweet- 
gum,  ash,  honey  locust,  overcup  oak,  bitter  pecan 
and  cypress.  The  understory  is  composed  of  pal- 
metto, blackberry,  swamp  dogwood,  smilax,  rat- 
tan, peppervine,  trumpet  vine,  haw  bushes  and 
other  shrubs  and  vines. 

The  land  use  is  primarily  timber  production. 
Three  fields  comprising  approximately  300  acres 
are  being  leased  out  and  farmed  to  soybeans  and 
corn.  These  fields  are  located  on  lands  owned 
by  Panola  Land  and  Development  Company  and 
their  future  plans  call  for  these  fields  to  be 
planted  to  mixed  hardwood  seedlings  in  the  very 
near  future. 

Development  Possibilities 
A.  Squirrel — This  area  now  produces  a  high 
population  of  both  gray  and  fox  squirrels. 
One  of  the  best  tools  in  squirrel  management 
is  to  harvest  the  annual  surplus  crop.  Because 
of  the  need  for  public  hunting  lands  in  this 
district  it  would  be  desirable  to  set  the  season 
with  the  regular  state  wide  squirrel  season, 
thus  providing  maximum  hunting  opportuni- 
ty. 
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B.  Deer — As  has  previously  been  mentioned  the 
area  is  used  mainly  for  timber  production, 
therefore  logging  operations  will  be  beneficial 
to  deer.  At  present  there  are  few  deer  on  the 
area.  Additional  protection  provided  by  the 
hiring  of  a  full  time  G.M.A.  Supervisor  will 
aid  in  developing  this  herd  into  a  huntable 
population.  A  deer  release  of  a  few  animals 
may  speed  up  development  of  the  herd.  The 
area  is  capable  of  supporting  a  high  deer  pop- 
ulation and  will  furnish  many  hours  of  hunter 
opportunity  when  properly  managed. 

C.  Turkey — The  area  should  be  rated  very  high 
as  a  potential  turkey  habitat.  There  are 
numerous  open  acres  in  roads,  power  and 
pipelines,  and  berms  along  canals  which  will 
furnish  excellent  feeding  and  nesting  areas 
for  turkeys.  The  abundance  and  varieties  of 
oaks  will  furnish  mast  which  turkeys  relish. 
It  would  be  desirable  to  make  a  release  of  wild 
turkeys  on  the  area  if  and  when  such  are 
available. 

D.  Waterfowl — Some  of  the  more  prominent 
bottoms  of  the  area  show  good  potential  from 
a  waterfowl  standpoint  in  the  form  of  green 
tree  reservoirs.  A  small  earthen  dam  and  con- 
trol structure  across  some  of  these  bottoms 
may  furnish  many  hours  of  duck  hunting  for 
the  public. 

Work  has  already  begun  on  planning  and  plot- 
ting on  maps  the  establishment  of  the  exterior 
boundary  line  and  development  of  hunter  access 
roads.  The  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
boundary  lines  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
function  of  any  Game  Management  Area.  Such 
lines,  when  properly  marked,  help  in  the  preven- 
tion of  illegal  hunting  and  contains  hunters  on 
the  area  when  differential  seasons  between  the 
G.M.A.  and  the  surrounding  areas  are  in  prog- 
ress. 

Plans  and  specifications  are  being  formulated 
to  develop  the  Concordia  Game  Management 
Area  into  a  very  good  wildlife  area  and  to  provide 
the  maximum  amount  of  usage  by  the  general 
public.  We  must  realize  that  wildlife  improve- 
ments and  other  development  projects  scheduled 
for  the  area  cannot  be  completed  in  a  short 
time  and  must  be  of  a  long  range  type 
covering  a  period  of  several  years. 

Plans  for  the  development  of  any  wildlife 
species  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  allow  revi- 
sion from  time  to  time  for  the  betterment  of  that 
particular  game  as  the  need  arises.  Hunters  will 
start  realizing  major  benefits  from  this  area  in 
the  near  future  when  this  proposed  game  man- 
agement program  begins  to  pay  off  in  dividends 
in  the  harvest  of  surplus  game  annually. 

LaSALLE  QUAIL  DEVELOPMENT  AREA 
The   LaSalle    Quail   Development   Area   is    lo- 
cated   approximately    three    and    one-half    miles 
north  of  Jena,  Louisiana.  This  project  was  set 


up  in  1955  on  lands  owned  by  the  Bodcaw  Cor 
pany. 

Twenty-five  food  plots  of  from  1  to  3  acr 
each  were  established  and  various  types  of  qut 
food  plants  were  planted.  These  plots  were  plact 
at  intervals,  .scattered  at  strategic  locations  ovi 
several  thousand  acres  of  rolling,  long-leaf  pii 
country.  The  soil  type  is  deep  sand,  which 
beginning  to  support  vast  thickets  of  pine  see' 
lings  in  the  1"  to  5"  diameter  class.  In  the  n^ 
too  distant  future,  what  was  once  wide  ope 
heavily  cut-over  long  leaf  pine  will  be  den: 
thickets  of  a  new  pine  generation,  too  dense  ■ 
successfully  harvest  quail.  I 

During  the  spring  of  1962  all  quail  plots  wei| 
checked  regularly  as  to  the  variety  and  quantil 
of  quail  foods  found  growing.  During  the  ear 
summer  the  plots  were  bush-hogged  to  elimina' 
undesirable  plants  and  increase  those  that  wei' 
desired.  | 

Again  in  the  spring  of  1963  the  plots  weij 
checked  repeatedly.  From  our  observations  ar 
talking  to  people  who  hunt  the  area  these  plo 
are  furnishing  food  which  help  in  holding  a  hig 
population  of  quail  in  this  immediate  area.  Tl 
preferred  plants  found  most  often  and  in  abui 
dance  were  goat-weed  and  common  lespedeza.  A 
has  been  mentioned  previously,  no  area,  left  ui 
disturbed,  remains  the  same  year  in  and  yet 
out.  Therefore,  the  area  in  the  vicinity  of  thet 
plots  sometime  in  the  near  future  will  change  1 
a  new  plant  succession  which  will  not  be  as  goc 
quail  habitat. 

LOUISIANA   DEER   DIE  OFF 
DEWEY  WILLS  and   BOB   KIMBLE 

WHY  DID  THESE  DEER  DIE?  This  questio 
has  been  asked  many  times  in  recent  month 
within  wildlife  circles.  The  question  concerns  th 
deer  die-off  that  occurred  in  portions  of  Mad; 
son  and  Tensas  Parishes.  The  answer  is  not 
short  one. 

A  complete  answer  to  this  question  first  rt 
quires  that  the  reader  understand  the  factor 
affecting  the  regulation  of  animal  populations 
A  population  of  animals  in  a  suitable  habita 
will  multiply  for  a  time  with  astounding  rapid 
ity  where  there  are  no  serious  competitors,  pre 
dators  and  parasites  and  where  high  quality  foo' 
is  readily  available.  Such  a  population  soon  be 
comes  out  of  balance  with  its  environment.  I 
other  words  the  thriving  population  soon  has  ir 
creased  in  numbers  to  the  point  that  the  one 
adequate  habitat  can  no  longer  provide  qualit; 
diet  necessary  to  maintain  the  animals  at  peal 
physical  condition.  The  animals  become  nutrition 
ally  lowered.  Ultimately  the  weakened  animal  wil 
fall  victim  to  parasites  and  disease. 

Thus,  mother  nature  slows  down  the  produc 
tion  of  young  and  eliminates  the  weak  in  ai 
effort  to  make  these  animals  maintain  balanc 
with  the  environment.  This  illustrates  the  tern 
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ailed  "carrying  capacity"  and  simply  means 
hat  a  given  tract  of  land  can  support  only  a 
iven  number  of  animals.  When  the  animal  popu- 
ition  goes  above  this  number  both  the  condition 
'f  the  habitat  and  the  condition  of  the  animals 
hemselves  will  deteriorate.  Cattlemen  have  long 
hiown  of  "carrying  capacity"  and  have  regulated 
heir  herds  accordingly  in  order  to  assure  maxi- 
'uim  production. 

With  these  basic  principles  of  animal  popula- 
ions  under  our  belts  let  us  take  a  look  at  the 
leer  die-off  in  question.  This  die-off  began  sev- 
eral months  ago  and  continued  through  the  win- 
er  of  1962-63.  A  total  of  313  dead  deer  were 
'ound  on  areas  surveyed  by  Louisiana  Wild  Life 
nd  Fisheries  Commission  personnel.  Losses  were 
:reatest  in  areas  where  abnormally  high  deer 
')opulations  were  present  and  had  long  exceeded 
'he  carrying  capacity  of  the  range.  Over-popula- 
ion  which  brought  about  browse  or  food  short- 
Ige  was  the  basic  cause  of  the  trouble.  In  a  case 
'if  over  population  such  as  exists  in  the  areas 
Inentioned,  deer  die  as  the  result  of  malnutrition, 
Wasitism  and  of  disease. 

.  The  process  of  malnutrition  has  been  studied 
n  detail.  First  the  fat  over  the  rump  and  the 
saddle  of  the  animal  disappears.  Shortly  after- 
guards the  deer  begins  to  lose  that  slick  early  fall 
Appearance.  As  the  fat  under  the  skin  is  lost,  the 
jkin  hangs  loosely.  Fatty  tissue  around  the  heart 
ind  in  the  abdomen  around  the  lower  organs  is 
used  up  and  its  hairy  coat  appears  rough  and 
•agged.  The  final  state  is  an  almost  complete  loss 
rf  fat  from  the  normally  creamy-pink  bone  mar- 
row. A  study  of  the  large  leg  bone  would  show 
p,  red  jelly-like  marrow  with  the  fat  completely 
?one — proof  of  malnutrition.  Examination  of 
l^everal  fresh  carcasses,  general  observation  of 
Isome  live  animals,  plus  complete  autopsies  of  two 
deer  collected,  completely  substantiated  suspi- 
:ions  of  large  scale  malnutrition. 


The  deer  in  the  areas  surveyed  have  far  ex- 
ceeded their  carrying  capacity,  as  evidenced  by 
heavy  browsing  on  all  available  food.  This  seg- 
ment of  the  state  deer  herd  has  been  barely  hold- 
ing its  own  since  1962.  With  the  extreme  drought 
conditions  that  prevailed  in  the  late  summer  and 
fall  of  1962  the  much  overbrowsed  range  failed 
to  produce  the  minimum  requirements  of  avail- 
able food  for  the  existing  deer.  This  decrease  in 
available  food  brought  about  dangerous  dietary 
deficiencies  and  triggered  the  chain  of  events 
leading  to  the  die-off.  The  high  deer  population 
had  sustained  itself  to  a  great  extent  by  feeding 
on  agricultural  crops  as  browse  shortages  oc- 
curred in  the  wooded  areas.  Drought  coupled 
with  numerous  severe  freezes,  hampered  both 
sufficient  growth  of  natural  browse  and  agricul- 
tural crops.  This  consequently  r  educed  the 
amount  of  food  below  that  necessary  to  sustain 
the  existing  deer  population. 

As  was  the  case  in  parts  of  Madison  and  Ten- 
sas parishes,  the  first  to  die  were  the  weakest 
(the  very  old  and  the  very  young).  Conditions 
were  severe  enough  this  past  year  to  cause  a 
very  large  portion  of  the  deer  herd  to  die  of  mal- 
nutrition. The  much  reduced  population  will  now 
be  in  balance  with  the  newly  established  carry- 
ing capacity  of  the  deer  range.  The  most  impor- 
tant part  of  a  deer  die-off  is  often  overlooked. 
Hunters  suffer,  since  the  much  overbrowsed 
range  will  now  only  support  a  limited  popula- 
tion, thereby  causing  a  severe  shortage  in  the 
number  of  harvestable  deer.  The  small  population 
remaining  will  continue  to  utilize  all  available 
food  as  it  appears  for  a  period  of  many  years. 
If,  on  the  other  hand  the  deer  had  been  properly 
harvested  prior  to  the  population  peak,  then 
there  would  be  more  food  available  which  would 
in  turn  support  a  much  larger  number  of  deer. 
In  other  words,  the  deer  herd  should  be  managed 
so  as  to  maintain  an  optimum  population  based 


Game  biologists  Dan  Den- 
nett and  Robert  Kimble 
check  browse  conditions 
in  the  Madison-Tensas 
area.  Browse  plants  are 
lacking  or  out  of  normal 
reach  of  deer.  The  most 
critical  months  for  food 
are  January  through 
March  each  year. 
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on  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  ai'ea  being 
managed. 

Deer  are  almost  universally  under-harvested 
but  many  states  are  forced  to  adhere  to  rigid 
buck  only  laws  or  to  have  such  limited  antlerless 
deer  seasons  that  many  animals  are  wasted 
through  disease  and  starvation.  Deer  die-offs 
have  occurred  in  Louisiana  in  the  past,  and  in 
all  other  major  deer  states  of  the  country.  Num- 
erous deer  died  in  highly  populated  areas  in  Ar- 
kansas late  this  winter.  According  to  an  article  in 
"Michigan  Out-of-Doors,"  sixteen  million  dollars 
worth  of  deer  was  lost  to  sportsmen  in  three  re- 
cent winters  when  139,950  deer  died  that  might 
have  been  legally  harvested.  The  state  of  Wyom- 
ing recently  had  its  share  of  problems  in  some 
isolated  areas  with  over  populations  of  elk.  These 
examples  clearly  emphasize  valuable  losses  to 
sportsmen  and  die-offs  such  as  these  will  con- 
tinue to  occur  in  years  to  come  unless  corrective 
measures  are  adhered  to.  There  always  have  been 
and  always  will  be  some  animals  lost  each  year 
due  mainly  to  old  age,  predators,  accidents  and 
poaching ;  but  large  scale  die-offs  need  not  occur. 

Research  has  revealed  that  healthy  deer  herds 
can  be  maintained  only  by  preventing  the  total 
number  of  deer  from  exceeding  the  natural 
carrying  capacity  of  the  range.  Many  progres- 
sive states  have  long  known  that  this  can  be  done, 
and  a  healthy  deer  herd  sustained,  by  a  proper 
harvest  of  both  sexes  each  winter.  It  has  been 
proven  that  as  much  as  30  to  35  percent  of  an 
already  established  deer  herd  can  be  harvested 
annually  without  damage  to  the  following  year's 
supply. 

The  possibility  of  a  deer  die-off  in  some  areas 
of  Louisiana  was  taken  into  consideration  by  the 
Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission 
when  it  made  its  recommendations  for  any  deer 
seasons  in  1962.  While  regrettable,  it  does  not 
come  as  a  surprise  to  Commission  personnel,  and 


Charles  R.  "Chili"  Baur,  Biological  Aid,  checking  a 
buck  killed  by  O.  S.  McDonald  on  the  Caldwtjl  Par- 
ish Game  Management  Area.  Buck  was  6  points  and 
IV2  years  old.  , 


certainly  it  will  happen  again  if  this  valuabli 
natural  resource  is  not  utilized  properly.  W 
would  like  to  point  out  again  that  the  only  logica 
solution  for  the  prevention  of  future  deer  die-off 
is  to  maintain  the  size  of  the  deer  herd  in  baJ 
ance  with  the  range  carrying  capacity.  This  ca 
be  accomplished  only  by  the  annual  harvest  0 
surplus  deer  of  both  sexes  during  any  deer  sea 
sons  that  are  recommended  and  set  by  the  Lou 
isiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission. 

CALDWELL  GAME  MANAGEMENT  ARE/ 
WELCH   LIVELY 
Area  Manager  1 

This  area,  of  approximately  12,000  acres  i| 
located  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Caldwel 
Parish.  The  area  is  open  range  for  livestock  ex 
cept  for  approximately  4,000  acres  which  wa 
fenced  against  cattle  in  April  1961.  The  entinj 
area  contains  a  high  population  of  semi-wik; 
woods  hogs.  Inside  the  fenced  area  where  cattLi 
are  excluded  dense  growth  of  vines  and  seedlinjl 
trees  are  beginning  to  grow.  Associated  with  thi:; 
increase  in  vegetative  growth  is  a  fast  develop 
ing  deer  population.  This  deer  population  ha;' 
reached  such  a  high  peak  that  an  any  deer  sea' 
son  was  recommended  in  the  fall  of  1963.  It  ii; 
felt  that  unless  steps  be  taken  at  this  time  t( 
harvest  some  of  these  deer,  severe  damage  t( 
young  seedlings  will  result  in  the  near  future.  Th( 
over  all  condition  of  the  deer  herd  will  also  in 
crease  by  harvesting  both  sexes. 

Squirrel — In  1960  the  first  managed  squirre 
hunt  was  held  on  the  area.  However,  the  yean 
since  that  time  have  seen  a  similar  but  longei 
season.   In  1960  the  season  was  opened  on  Octobei 
1  and  ended  on  October  9  with  hunting  permittee' 
until   noon   only.    The   1961   season   was   openec 
for  squirrels  from  October  7  through  October  28 
Persons   desiring   to   hunt   made    application   td 
the  District  IV  office.  Permits  mailed  to  the  ap! 
plicants  were  valid  for  the  entire  season  on  thei 
area.     The    1962    squirrel    season    was    opened; 
October  6  and  closed  on  October  28.  Again  the' 
area  was  opened  for  a  managed   squirrel   hunlj 
in    1963    which    ran    from    October    5    throughi 
October  26.   The  following  table   illustrates  thej 
squirrel   hunter   success   on   the   Caldwell   Gamei 
Management  Area. 


CALDWELL  G.M.A.  (1960-1953) 


Hunter 

Permits 

Year         Issued 

1960   218 

1961*  278 

1962*  232 

1963*  360 


Hunters         Squirrels 
Checked  Killed 


Hunter 
Success 


218  503  2.3 

Hunters    checked    revealed    about, 
same  success  as  1960 

70  256  3.7 

223  464  2.1 


*Denotes  sample  check  of  hunters. 

As  has  been  previously  mentioned  4,000  acres, 
on  the  management  area  have  been  fenced  against! 
cattle.   Our  hunter  bag  check  records  which  were! 
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Conducted  over  the  past  four  years  do  not  reveal 
iiny  gray  squirrels  being  killed.  Immediately  fol- 
lowing the  close  of  the  1963  squirrel  season  on 
|he  area  33  gray  squirrels,  15  females  and  18 
males,  were  brought  in  from  south  Louisiana,  ear 
lagged  and  released  at  several  selected  sites  (the 
hicket  area)  on  the  G.M.A.  It  is  planned  that 
iluring  future  squirrel  hunting  seasons  as  many 
Hunter  bag  checks  as  possible  will  be  made  to 
letermine  if  there  was  any  reproduction  and 
rrowth  in  population  as  a  result  of  these  releases 
i)f  gray  squirrels. 

Deer — -In  1962  the  area  was  opened  in  con- 
unction  with  the  regular  state  wide  bow  and 
irrow  season  for  bucks  only.  We  have  no  records 
')f  any  hunter  participation  during  the  1962  bow 
imd  arrow  season.  However,  the  ai'ea  was  again 
jpened  to  bow  and  arrow  hunting  for  either  sex 
leer  during  1962.  This  season  was  opened  on 
pctober  26  and  closed  on  November  24,  Person- 
nel assigned  this  district  made  periodic  hunter 
Dag  checks  on  the  area  which  revealed  an  average 
,)f  15-20  hunters  per  day  with  the  weekends  sup- 
porting the  largest  number  of  hunters.  There 
lAfas  only  one  known  deer  killed  on  the  area  dur- 
ing this  time  and  it  was  an  85  pound  female. 
j  Caldwell  Game  Management  Area  had  its  first 
panaged  deer  season  in  1961.  During  this  time 
yhe  season  was  opened  for  five  days,  bucks  only, 
from  November  24  through  November  28.  An- 
Dther  five  days,  bucks  only,  season  was  held  from 
November  23  through  November  27,  1962.  The 
^968  season  again  was  for  five  days  any  deer  or 
until  75  deer  were  killed  with  the  remaining  days 
bucks  only.  Two  hundred  and  twenty-five  (225) 
were  killed  the  first  day  and  17  bucks  were 
killed  during  the  next  four  days.  The  following 
table  illustrates  all  deer  hunting  data  on  the  area 
since  the  first  opening  of  the  deer  season. 


Hunter 


Sex 


Total 


Percent  of 
Total 


L961  . 

...  365 

21 

L962  . 

...  608 

44 

L963  . 

...1268 

120 

Year      Efforts       Male    Female     Deer       Male       Female 

21  100 

44  100 

122  242  49.6  50.4 

Miscellaneous  Activities 
The  existing  food  plots  were  mowed  regularly, 
and  fences  repaired  where  needed. 

Boundary  markers  were  replaced  and  bounda- 
ry lines  and  jeep  roads  required  periodic  atten- 
tion due  to  the  water  fluctuation  over  much  of 
the  area. 

The  main  hunter  access  road  has  been  com- 
pletely re-worked  and  culverts  installed.  Hunters 
now  have  access  through  the  area  beginning  near 
the  north  end  and  coming  out  the  south  end.  More 
work  should  be  done  on  this  road  to  improve  it 
to  an  all-weather  road.  A  10  foot  X  14  foot  timber 
bridge  was  built  over  a  small  intermittent 
stream,  along  with  installation  of  two  30   inch 


concrete  culverts  along  the  south  boundary  line 
for  better  hunter  access. 

The  overnight  cabin  has  been  remodeled  to  in- 
clude addition  of  a  trailer,  which  is  used  as  a 
kitchen  during  the  managed  hunts.  The  cabin  has 
been  converted  to  sleeping  quarters  where  up  to 
seven  (7)  persons  can  be  accommodated.  A 
water  well  has  recently  been  installed  and  the 
cabin  is  now  equipped  with  running  water.  In 
general,  Caldwell  G.M.A.  is  an  up  and  coming 
area.  Acre  for  acre  it  will  soon  be  comparable 
with  any  of  the  more  prominent  game  manage- 
ment areas  of  the  state.  The  records  clearly  show 
that  there  is  an  ever  increasing  number  of  hunt- 
ers utilizing  the  area  each  year. 

DISTRICT   IV 

CHICAGO  MILL 

GAME  MANAGEMENT  AREA 

JIM    PERRITT 

and 

R.  T.  WILLIAMS 

Area  Supervisors 

The  102,000  acre  Chicago  Mill  Game  Manage- 
ment Area  is  located  in  portions  of  Madison, 
Tensas  and  Franklin  Parishes.  The  Franklin 
Parish  portion  of  this  Game  Management  Area 
comprising  22,000  acres  was  obtained  by  lease  in 
May  of  1961.  The  Madison  Parish  portion  com- 
prised of  the  old  Singer  Game  Reserve  and  Ayers 
Refuge  was  converted  to  a  game  management 
area  in  May,  1961.  These  acreages  along  with  the 
present  30,000  acres  of  the  Chicago  Mill  Game 
Management  Area  gives  a  total  of  approximately 
102,000  acres  being  operated  as  a  game  manage- 
ment area.  The  area  is  tentatively  divided  into 
two  smaller  areas  and  designated  as  Chicago 
Mill  No.  1  and  Chicago  Mill  No.  2.  A  game  man- 
agement area  supervisor  and  a  warden  are  per- 
manently assigned  to  each  of  these  two  areas. 
Their  duties,  in  addition  to  patrolling  this  large 
area,  consist  of  maintenance  of  over  285  miles  of 
boundary  lines,  up-keep  of  public  access  roads, 
participation  in  all  managed  hunts  on  the  area, 
and  many  other  pertinent  duties  in  the  normal 
operation  of  this  game  management  area. 

The  year  1960  marked  the  opening  of  a  succes- 
sion of  managed  hunts  on  the  Game  Management 
Area.  The  results  of  these  hunts  are  listed  as 
follows : 

SQUIRRELS— The  Game  Management  Area 
was  opened  to  squirrel  hunting  during  the  first 
nine  days  of  the  regular  season  in  1960.  This 
hunt  opened  on  October  1,  and  was  ended  on 
October  9  with  hunting  permitted  until  noon.  In 
nine  (9)  days  of  squirrel  hunting  1,115  hunters 
killed  1,913  squirrels  for  a  hunter  success  of  1.17 
in  the  1960  season.  In  1961  a  random  check  of 
hunters  on  the  area  revealed  that  the  hunter  suc- 
cess was  about  equal  to  that  of  1960.  In  1961  and 
the  years  to  follow,  bacause  of  the  lengthening  of 


I 
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the  season  and  having  to  check  such  a  large  area 
only  spot  checks  were  made  of  hunters  on  the 
area.  An  attempt  was  made  to  cover  the  entire 
area  through  this  system  of  spot  checks,  and  we 
did  receive  enough  information  to  provide  a 
random  sample  of  the  hunter  success  on  the  area. 
The  1962  hunt  was  for  21  days  and  spot  checks 
revealed  that  639  hunters  killed  2,390  squirrels 
for  a  success  of  3.7.  The  squirrel  season  for  1963 
opened  on  October  5  and  closed  on  October  27, 
1963.  Hunter  bag  checks  made  during  this  time 
revealed  that  550  hunters  killed  846  squirrels  for 
a  hunter  success  of  1.5  squirrels  per  hunter 
effort.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  1963 
hunter  success  was  less  than  half  of  1962.  This 
may  have  been  due  partially  to  a  poor  acorn  mast 
crop  during  the  fall  of  1962  resulting  in  very 
little  prime  squirrel  food,  thus  very  poor  repro- 
duction for  squirrels  in  the  spring  and  summer 
of  1963  for  this  area  of  the  state.  The  following 
table  shows  the  hunting  success  of  the  managed 
squirrel  hunts  from  1960  to  date. 

CHICAGO  MILL    G.M.A.  NO.  1  and  2 
1960-1963 

Hnnting  Total  Hunter- 

Year  Efforts  Kill  Success 

1960  1115  1913  1.7 

1961*  2367  Unknown  Approx.  same  as '60 

1962*  639  2390  3.7 

1963*  550  846  1.5 

*Sample  check  only. 

DEER — A  bow  and  arrow  season  was  held  on 
the  area  during  the  1962  regular  statewide  hunt. 
Hunters  were  issued  a  season  permit  upon  re- 
quest by  letter.  Several  spot  checks  were  made 
by  district  personnel  to  determine  hunter  partic- 
ipation and  hunter  kill.  From  our  observations 
there  was  considerable  use  of  the  G.M.A.  by  bow 
hunters.  There  were  no  known  kills  on  the  area, 
however  spot  checks  on  the  G.M.A.  revealed 
that  several  individuals  were  successful  in 
"getting  a  shot"  at  deer.  Again  during  1963  the 
season  was  opened  for  bow  and  arrows.  Personnel 
conducting   spot   checks    recorded   7   deer   being 


Of  the  7  deer,  5  were  femal 


A  group  of  deer  hunters  the  night  before  the  open- 
ing day.  Camps  fires  and  talk  of  the  next  day's 
hunt  is  the  topic  of  conversation. 


killed  on  the  G.M.A 
and  2  were  males. 

A  five  day  deer  hunt  was  held  on  the  Chicaj 
Mill  Game  Management  Area  during  1960  ai 
this    length    of    deer    season    has    remained   tl 
same  through  1963.  In  1960  the  first  four  da; 
was  for  bucks  only,  the  last  day  bucks  and  doe 
On  the  Franklin  portion  only  bucks  were  leg 
during  the  five  day  hunt.  In  1961  all  five  da; 
were  for  bucks  only  on  the  entire  area.  In  19t| 
both  sexes  were  legal  the  first  two  days  in  on 
the  28,000  acres  that  lie  in  Tensas  Parish.  Eitht] 
sex  was  legal  or  until  1,000  deer  were  killed  du  | 
ing  1963.  All  hunters  were  checked  in  and  out  (< 
the  Game  Management  Area  during  these  speci. 
managed  deer  hunts.  The  following  table  list  tl 
results  of  these  deer  hunts  made  on  the  Gan 
Management  Area.  j 

HUNTING   PRESSURE  AND  DEER   KILL       i 
Chicago  Mill  No.  1  and  2  j 

1960-1963 

Per  Cent  of  1 

Kill Total  Kill    \ 

Male  Female     Total        Male    Fema\ 


Year 


No. 
Hunters 


1960  9,359 

1961  5,182 

1962  8,357 

1963  11,888 


417 
259 
467 
702 


329 


377 
658 


746 

259 

844 

1,360 


56.0  44.0 
100.0 

55.3  44.7 

51.6  48.4 


TURKEY— The  first  turkey  hunt  was  held  o 
Chicago   Mill   G.M.A.   between   April   8   and   1( 
1961.   There  were  1,300  permits  issued  and  a 
estimated  26  birds  killed  during  that  time.  I 
1962  the  season  was  for  9  days  again  and  opene 
from  April  7  through  April  15.  The  District  T 
office  personnel  issued  1,044  permits  by  mail  an 
it  is  believed  that  approximately  38  turkeys  wer 
killed   on   the   G.M.A.   In    1963   the   season   wa 
lengthened  to  16  days  and  the  District  IV  offic' 
issued    approximately    1,000    permits    by    mai] 
Hunter  participation  on  the  area  was  good,  bii' 
only  an  estimated  23  gobblers  were  bagged  durin; 
this  period. 

Miscellaneous  Activities 
In  general,  activities  on  the  Game  Managemen' 
Area  in  recent  years  have  been  maintained  ex 
cept  for  the  managed  hunts.  The  deer  trappin)| 
program  in  the  Madison  Parish  portion  has  ter, 
minated  due  to  a  decrease  in  demand  for  dee 
and  also  a  new  and  less  expensive  method  O; 
capturing  deer  in  the  marshes  of  the  State.  , 
The  overnight  cabin  on  the  Madison  Parisl 
portion  has  been  enlarged  and  a  kitchen  and  batl 
added  along  with  the  recent  installation  of 
water  well.  This  cabin  is  capable  of  sleeping  u] 
to  12  men  during  the  managed  hunts. 

An  equipment  storage  barn  was  built  at  th( 
site  of  the  overnight  cabin  on  the  Tensas  Paris! 
portion.  This  barn  will  house  the  two  Ford  trac 
tors,  disc  and  two  bush-hog  attachments  plu! 
road  signs  and  many  other  items  for  use  in  nor 
mal  operations  of  the  Game  Management  Area 
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I  Several  miles  of  logging  roads,  jeep  roads,  pipe- 
!nes,  etc.  are  bush-hogged  at  intervals  during 
ach  year  for  two  purposes  (1)  to  make  available 
iQod  feeding  areas  for  turkeys,  and  (2)  to  keep 
jlpen  hunter  access  roads.  Several  miles  of  bound- 
iry  line  were  brushed  out  by  use  of  a  state  owned 
i)-6  dozer  on  the  west  side  of  the  Madison  Par- 
ish area  and  on  the  Franklin  Parish  portion  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years.  Maintenance  of  bounda- 
ry lines  is  a  continuous  operation  on  this  vast 
Irea. 
I  DISTRICT  V 

JACK  A.  SIMS 
District  Supervisor 

I  DeRIDDER  AIRPORT  PUBLIC 

HUNTING  AREA 

This  area  is  located  on  the  DeRidder  Airport 
ipproximately  five  miles  west  of  DeRidder,  La. 
ihe  area  is  about  800  acres  in  size  and  owned 
jy  the  Beauregard  Parish  Police  Jury.  Under  an 
agreement  with  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and 
i^'isheries  Commission  this  area  is  left  open  to 
ihe  public  for  hunting. 

I  The  Commission  has  in  the  past  planted 
jwelve  acres  of  food  plots  on  the  area.  These 
alots  were  planted  primarily  for  dove  and  quail, 
put  also  are  readily  used  by  rabbits.  These  plots 
were  planted  to  Brown  Top  Millet  in  the  sum- 
;ner  of  1962.  Due  to  a  livestock  problem  on  the 
Airport,  a  new  fence  was  constructed  and  this 
irea  is  now  grazed  by  cattle.  For  this  reason 
Ihe  food  plots  were  not  planted  in  1963. 

The  area  is  opened  daily  during  the  dove  and 
juail  seasons  and  hunters  may  come  and  go  at 
:heir  will. 

GUM  COVE  BLACK   FRANCOLIN 
RELEASE  AREA 

The  second  shipment  on  Black  Francolins  were 
laced  in  the  holding  pens  on  February  9,  1962. 

hese  birds  were  conditioned  for  about  ten  days 
md  released.  There  were  201  birds  in  this  re- 
lease of  which  101  were  males  and  100  were  fe- 
fnales.  This  brings  the  total  number  of  birds  re- 
leased to  311  with  a  sex  ratio  of  170  males  and 
141  females. 

1  During  the  past  two  years  Commission  person- 
nel have  made  numerous  checks  on  the  release 
area.  Birds  are  seen  on  nearly  every  trip  with 
the  numbers  seen  depending  on  the  time  of  the 
year.  During  the  spring  and  summer  many  males 
are  observed  calling  from  fence  post  and  ditch 
banks.  It  is  very  seldom  that  females  are  seen. 
After  inquiring  from  people  who  are  familiar 
with  this  bird  in  its  native  habitat,  we  find  this 
|is  to  be  expected. 

'  Several  broods  of  young  have  been  reported  by 
workers  on  the  R.  A.  Moore  Ranch.  It  is  felt  that 
'possibly  many  broods  are  not  observed  because 
of  the  restricted  human  activity  on  the  area.  Ob- 
Iservation   reports   of   birds   show   that   approxi- 


JACK  A.  SIMS 

Supervisor,  District  V 

mately  30  per  cent  of  the  birds  are  not  banded, 
which  indicates  they  were  hatched  and  reared 
locally.  Even  though  the  picture  looks  very  bright 
at  the  present  it  will  still  be  several  years  before 
the  final  outcome  of  this  release  is  known. 

Exotic  Game  Bird  Production  Area 
This  is  a  new  project  which  was  begun  in  the 
spring  of  1963.  This  project  was  made  necessary 
due  to  the  fact  that  Louisiana  wanted  to  try  re- 
leases of  several  exotic  game  birds  which  could 
not  be  secured  from  their  native  countries. 

The  area  is  located  adjacent  to  the  District  V 
(5)  office  on  the  DeRidder  Airport.  Pens  were 
built  to  house  the  Red  Junglefowl  and  Black  Fran- 
colin  breeding  stock.  An  old  warehouse  was  con- 
verted into  a  hatching  and  brooder  house.  There 
are  now  four  Red  Junglefowl  pens  and  four 
Black  Francolin  pens  on  the  area.  There  is  also 
one    large    flight    conditioning   pen    into    which 


Jack  Sims,  Supervisor  District  V,  Louisiana  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  holding  a  Black 
Francolin  while  band  is  being  placed  on  leg.  All 
birds  are  banded   for  research  purposes. 
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Junglefowl,  about  the  size  of  a  bantam  chicken  is 
receiving  research  attention  in  Louisiana.  The  first 
release  of  these  birds  was  made  on  the  Idlewild 
research  area  in  East  Baton  Rouge  parish. 

birds  are  placed  at  about  six  weeks  of  age  and 
remain  until  they  are  ready  for  release.  During 
the  first  year  of  operation  all  eggs  were  hatched 
under  bantam  hens.  The  hens  remained  with 
the  young  birds  for  about  four  weeks. 

Fifteen  adult  Junglefowl,  10  hens  and  five 
roosters,  were  received  from  Oklahoma  in 
March  1963.  These  birds  were  raised  at  the  Okla- 
homa State  Game  Farm  in  the  spring  of  1962. 
The  birds  were  penned  at  the  rate  of  either  one 
male  and  two  hens  or  one  male  and  three  hens. 
A  total  of  160  eggs  were  laid  during  the  1963  lay- 
ing season.  Eighty-eight  chicks  were  hatched, 
85  of  which  were  raised  and  placed  in  the  flight 
conditioning  pen. 

Fifteen  Black  Francolin  breeders  were  received 
from  the  Alabama  State  Game  Farm  on  April  1, 
1963.  These  birds  were  penned  at  the  rate  of  two 
hens  to  one  rooster.  Due  to  the  late  date  of  re- 
ceiving the  birds,  only  three  hens  laid  produc- 
ing 27  eggs.  From  these  27  eggs  16  chicks  were 
hatched  and  11  were  raised  to  the  age  of  release 
in  the  conditioning  pen.  All  eggs  were  hatched 
and  brooded  by  bantam  hens. 

Photograph  3  shows  a  pen  used  for  housing 
Junglefowl  breeders.  Photograph  7  shows  the 
Black  Francolin  breeding  pen.  Photograph  9 
shows  breeding  pens  and  large  flight  condition- 
ing pen.  Photograph  16  shows  hatching  and 
brooding  pens. 

WEST  BAY  GAME  MANAGEMENT  AREA 

E.   E.  GARLINGTON 

Area  Supervisor 

During  the  period  covered  by  this  report  most 
of  the  work  has  been  considered  maintenance 
and  management.  The  seven  food  plots  on  the 
area  have  been  established  to  permanent  vegeta- 
tive cover  and  are  mowed  annually.  All  of  the 
salt  licks  are  replenished  each  year. 

The  hunting  seasons  conducted  on  the  Area 
during  the  period  covered  by  this  report  are  as 
follows : 

SQUIRREL— During  the  1962  squirrel  season 
daily  permits  were  required  for  hunters   using 


the  Ai-ea.  The  permit  station  opened  at  5:00  A. Mi 
and  closed  at  noon  daily.  There  were  a  total  oj 
7,393  squirrels  killed  by  3,296  hunters  during  th 
23  day  hunt.  Of  this  total,  1,460  were  fo; 
squirrels  and  5,933  were  grays.  During  the  196 
season,  October  5-27,  hunters  were  issued  seaso 
permits  prior  to  the  hunt  and  were  not  requirei 
to  check  in  and  out  daily.  Due  to  this,  the  num 
ber  of  hunting  efforts  and  total  kill  is  not  known 
DEER — A  five  day  managed  deer  hunt  wa 
held  on  the  Area  during  both  the  1962  and  196: 
season.  Daily  permits  were  required  with  permi 
stations  opening  at  5:00  A.M.  and  closing  a 
5:00  P.M.  During  the  1962  season  only  legal 
bucks  were  taken.  There  were  5,522  permits  is 
sued  dui'ing  the  1962  season  resulting  in  th 
taking  of  135  deer.  During  the  1963  season  ai 
either  sex  season  was  held.  Either  sex  was  lega 
until  the  day  the  pre-set  number  of  400  dee: 
had  been  reached  or  exceeded.  This  number  wa: 
reached  the  first  day  so  hunts  during  the  re 
maining  four  days  were  for  bucks  only.  Then 
were  8,072  permits  issued  during  the  1963  seasoi 
and  900  deer  were  taken  from  the  Area.  Tabh 
II  gives  the  kill  by  days  for  the  1962  and  196?^ 
seasons. 

TABLE  II 

Daily  Permit  and  Kill   Data 

West  Bay  G.M.A.  1962-63 


Permits 
Date  Issued 

11-23-62 1,733 

11-24-62  - 1,569 

11-25-62  1,046 

11-26-62  449 

11-27-62  383 

11-28-62  342 


Deer 

Checked 

77 

36 

8 

3 

5 


TOTALS    5,522 


135 


DAILY  PERMIT  AND  KILL  DATA 
West  Bay  G.M.A.  1963-64 


Date 


Perviits 
Issued 


Deer   Checked 


11-29-63   4,041 

11-30-63 2,048 

12-   1-63    1,048 

12-  2-63    530 

12-  3-63    405 

TOTALS  8,072 


Doe 
446 


446 


Buck 

409 

22 

19 

2 

2^ 

454 


Deer  Hunters  congregate  at  West  Bay  Game  Man- 
agement Area  checking  station. 
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ARCHERY  SEASON— An  archery  season 
\as  conducted  on  the  Area  during  both  the  1962 
nd  1963  seasons.  During  the  1962  season  only 
3gal  bucks  were  taken,  but  during  the  1963  sea- 
on  either  sex  deer  were  legal.  The  1962  season 
\as  held  from  October  1-15  and  the  1963  season 
vas  from  October  26-November  24.  During  both 
rears  archery  hunters  were  given  season  permits 
',nd  were  not  required  to  check  in  and  out  daily. 
Oue  to  the  restriction  of  either  sex  hunting  for 
ihe  1962  season,  hunting  pressure  was  light  and 
}o  kills  were  confirmed.  During  the  1963  season 
he  Area  Supervisor  confirmed  22  deer  bagged 
jn  the  Area. 
i  DISTRICTVI 

I  J.   B.   KIDD 

District  Supervisor 

THISTLETHWAITE  GAME 
MANAGEMENT  AREA 

Squirrel  Hunts 
Managed  squirrel  hunts  were  conducted  on  the 
rhistlethwaite  Area  for  the  fifth  and  sixth  con- 
secutive years  during  the  1962  and  1963  seasons. 
'  Hunters  in  October  of  1962  enjoyed  the  best 
lunting  success  experienced  on  the  area  since  its 
)pening  in  1958.  Good  hunter  success  was  pre- 
licted  for  the  '62  season  in  1960-61  biennial  re- 
port. This  prediction  was  made  because  of  the 
excellent  food  conditions  on  the  area  in  1961. 
puring  1962  the  area  was  opened  for  16  half 
ilays,  October  6-21,  with  hunting  being  halted 
jach  day  at  noon.  A  second  hunt  was  also  allowed 
3n  the  area  for  three  days  during  the  period 
December  14,  15  and  16.  Hunters  exchanged  their 
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The  hog  control  hunts  on  Thistlewaite  Game  Man- 
agement Area  produced  an  added  hunting  oppor- 
tunity for  the  sportsman.  A  total  of  1,477  hunting 
efforts  were  made  and  10.3  hogs  killed. 


J.  B.  KIDD 

Supervisor  District  VI 

licenses  for  daily  permits  and  reported  back  to 
the  permit  station  to  have  their  squirrels  ex- 
amined. These  two  hunts  resulted  in  the  killing 
of  5,932  squirrels.  Hunter  success  averaged  2.85 
squirrels  bagged  per  hunter  in  October  and  1.14 
squirrels  in  December.  The  two  hunts  combined 
revealed  an  average  kill  per  hunting  effort  of  2.64 
squirrels. 

Although  1962  was  a  productive  hunting  year, 
the  mast  crop  was  extremely  short.  Because  of 
this  condition  a  poor  hunting  year,  as  was  pre- 
dicted, occurred  in  1963.  Total  kill  in  October  of 
'63  on  Thistlethwaite  was  62  percent  lower  than 
in  1962.  Poor  hunter  success  also  had  an  adverse 
effect  on  hunter  participation  which  was  32.4% 
lower  in  1963  than  in  1962. 

A  COMPARISON  OF  HUNTER  SUCESS 
1962-1963 

No.  Avg.  Kill 

Hunis  Per  Hunting 

Year           Made                  Fox  Gray               Effort 
1962 

(Oct.)    ..1S87                 824  4885                 2.85 

(Dec.)     .    265                   52  251                 1.14 

1963     1338                 330  1812                 1.60 

Hog  Control    Hunts 

Two  separate  hog  control  hunts  were  conducted 
on  the  Thistlethwaite  Game  Management  Area 
during  February,  1963.  These  hunts  resulted  in 
the  removal  of  103  hogs.  A  total  of  1,477  hunting 
efforts  were  expended  during  the  hunt.  It  is 
planned  in  the  future  to  control  the  hog  popula- 
tion on  the  area  by  opening  it  to  public  hunting. 

THISTLETHWAITE  GAME  MANAGEMENT  AREA 
1963 

Hogs 
Feb.                                       Hunters  Killed 

1       742  36 

11  122  19 

12         95  7 

13    120  9 

14    - 106  9 

15    --     94  14 

16    - 198  9 

TOTALS  1477  103 

Deer   Restocking 
A  total  of  24  deer  were  released  on  the  This- 
tlethwaite Area  during  January  1962.  Including 
14  previously  released  on  the  area  a  total  of  38 
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animals  were  released  for  restocking  purposes.  It 
is  believed  the  10,000  acre  area  has  been  adequate- 
ly stocked  and  deer  release  on  the  area  has  now 
been  terminated. 
St.  Landry  Parish 

Fourteen  deer  were  released  in  the  closed  sec- 
tion of  St.  Landry  Parish  immediately  adjacent 
to  the  Thistlethwaite  Game  Management  Area. 
Six  deer  were  released  on  March  19,  1963  east 
of  the  management  area  and  8  were  released 
north  of  the  area  April  9,  1963.  All  deer  released 
were  in  good  shape  and  were  trapped  and  moved 
from  the  marshes  of  south  Louisiana. 
GRASSY  LAKE  PUBLIC  HUNTING  AREA 

The  Grassy  Lake  Public  Hunting  and  Fishing 
Area  is  located  in  Avoyelles  Parish  about  15 
miles  north  of  Simmesport.  This  26,000  acre  area 
is  located  in  a  remote  section  of  Avoyelles  Parish, 
but  offers  some  of  the  finest  hunting  and  fishing 
opportunity  that  can  be  found  anywhere  in  the 
state. 

The  area  is  open  to  the  public  to  hunting  and 
fishing.  The  most  reliable  access  route  to  the 
area  is  by  way  of  the  Red  River.  Hunters  may 
put  their  boats  in  at  the  Three  Rivers  Landing 
in  Avoyelles  Parish  and  go  up  the  Red  River  to 
the  area  or  they  may  come  down  the  Red  River 
to  the  area  by  launching  their  boats  at  Cocodrie 
in  lower  Concordia  Parish.  During  the  dry  sum- 
mer months  a  logging  road  is  accessible  into 
the  area  just  east  of  Bordelonville. 

This  fine  hardwood  area  has  a  good  deer  herd, 
an  adequate  supply  of  squirrel  and  rabbits  and 
offers  some  of  the  best  bass  and  bream  fishing 
in  the  state  in  its  many  lakes  and  bayous.  The 
wildlife  resource  of  the  area  is  present  in  good 
supply  for  the  sportsman's  use,  but  it  does  take 
some  extra  effort  and  ingenuity  to  realize  its 
benefits.  While  there  have  been  no  accurate  rec- 
ords kept  of  hunter  use  on  the  area  since  it  was 
leased  by  the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commis- 
sion in  1950  there  are  many  sportsmen  each  year 
who  make  very  profitable  hunting  and  fishing 
ventures  in  this  vast  area. 

DISTRICT  VII 

HENRY  D.   ROBERTS 

District  Supervisor 

TOMMY  CHATHAM 

District  Biologist 

SUPPLEMENTAL  QUAIL   FOOD 

PLANTINGS  ON  PUBLIC  ACCESS  LANDS 

This  project,  initiated  in  the  spring  of  1957, 
consists  of  38  fenced  food  strips  (fenced  against 
free-ranging  cattle,  as  they  are  located  in  the 
heart  of  Louisiana's  dairying  industry).  Lespe- 
deza  bicolor  strips,  established  on  one-third  of 
each  plot  during  the  first  two  years  of  the  proj- 
ect, have  shown  fair  to  excellent  seed  production 
during  the  last  two  years.  This  year  (1963)  in 
spite  of  excessive  drought  conditions  the  bicolor 


H.  D.  ROBERTS 

Supervisor,  District  VII 

made  its  heaviest  seed  crop.  If  well  establishei 
prior  to  drought,  it  seems  to  actually  thrive  o 
such  conditions.  Certainly  it  has  done  better  thij 
year,   than   during  the  three  previous   years  o| 
high  or  excessive  moisture  conditions.  j 

Brown-top  millet  has  been  broadcast  and  ferj 
tilized  on  another  one-third  of  each  plot  durinji 
the  last  two  years.  It  has  made  only  fair  seec^ 
crops  under  such  conditions,  but  apparently  al 
ways  produces  enough  to  well  justify  its  use. 

The  other  one-third  of  each  plot  is  left  as  i 
"rough"  of  grass  and  brush  to  insure  nesting  ano 
escape  cover  at  all  times. 

Quail  are  to  be  found  in  or  among  these  plots 
at  all  times  of  the  year.  They  also  afford  a  fail 
amount  of  rabbit  hunting  and  a  very  limited 
amount  of  dove  shooting. 

ZEMURRAY  DEER  MANAGEMENT  AREA 

FRED  JOINER 

Area  Supervisor 

(to  Sept.  30,  1952) 

LOYD  CUTRER 

Area  Supervisor 

(since  Sept.  30,  1952) 

Trapping 
No  trapping  has  been  done  since  the  managed 
hunts  were  begun.  An  unsuccessful  attempt  was, 
made  during  the  trapping  season  immediately! 
following  the  first  hunt.  Since  then,  it  has  been' 
deemed  unnecessary,  as  the  deer  herd  seems  toj 
be  well  within  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  area. 
Of  course,  the  trapping  operation  never  did  re-, 
move  anywhere  near  the  desired  number  of  deer. 

Managed    Hunts 

Three  day  managed  hunts,  for  either  sex  deer, 
were  held  on  this  area  in  early  December  of  both 
1962  and  1963.  In  1962,  one  hundred  hunters  per 
day  were  allowed  on  the  area  (300  hunters  for 
the  three  days) .  Of  the  allowed  300,  approximate- 
ly 270  actually  hunted.  These  brought  out  36 
deer. 

The  1963  hunt  allowed  110  hunters  per  day 
(830  for  the  season).  Only  271  of  the  330  made 
use  of  the  permits  issued  to  them.  These  271 
hunters  brought  out  37  deer,   consisting  of   18 
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)ucks  and  19  does.  Weights  ranged  from  35  lbs., 
'ive  weight,  to  133  lbs.  All  the  animals  brought 
)ut  were  in  good  physical  condition,  and  had  very 
;'ew  or  no  ticks  this  year  (1963),  as  compared  to 
ixcessive  infestation  by  them  at  all  prior  hunts. 
3n  several  of  the  deer  killed  at  the  last  hunt,  no 
icks  could  be  found ;  on  only  two  of  the  37  deer 
aken  were  the  ticks  numerous  enough  to  be 
•eadily  noticeable. 

Range  Conditions 
Browse  conditions  on  the  area  are  greatly  im- 
proved over  the  1960-61  status.  The  general 
appearance  of  the  deer  checked  during  this  hunt 
(1963)  was  much  improved  over  those  of  the 
oast  hunts,  even  though  there  was  no  noticeable 
Jifference  or  increase  in  the  weights.  Of  course, 
';he  weights  tabulated  this  season  have  not  been 
compared  to  those  of  the  past. 

■  Antler  formation  seemingly  is  improved.  No 
ragged  or  freakish  formations  were  found,  even 
though  the  racks  seem  to  be  small.  During  the 
'early  hunts  of  this  area  the  antlers  examined 
showed  some  of  the  most  ragged,  rough,  and 
jmal-formed  growths  that  one  could  expect  to  en- 
counter. 

I' 

j  Improvements   on   the  Area 

A  pitcher  pump  was  installed  in  the  cabin  dur- 
|ing  the  year  of  1962. 

The  work  of  widening  and  building  up  the 
toads  on  the  area  is  still  in  progress.  A  great 
■deal  of  dozer  work  is  being  done,  in  pushing  out 
rtrees  and  stumps  along  the  roads.  The  motor 
grader  then  follows,  building  up  the  road  bed  and 
.cutting  the  ditches.  Culverts  are  installed  in  the 
low  places  where  they  are  required.  Gravel  is 
spread  on  most  of  these  culvert  installations,  as 
well  as  on  some  of  the  other  rough  stretches  of 
road. 

]  Deer   Releases   in    District  VII 

■  The  deer  release  in  Washington  Parish  (at  Mt. 
Hermon)  was  at  last  completed  during  1962.  This 
release  probably  has  progressed  and  developed 
better  than  any  other  release  made  by  the  State 
of  Louisiana.  The  Montpelier  release  (of  1959 
and  1960)  has  done  reasonably  well,  in  spite  of 
night  hunting  and  almost  constant  harassment 
by  dogs.  The  Fluker's  Bluff  and  Bluff  Creek  re- 
leases have  afforded  two  fair  seasons  of  still- 
hunting  (bucks  only)  to  the  eastern  portion  of 
East  Feliciana  Parish,  the  western  portion  of  St. 
Helena  Parish  and  the  northeastern  corner  of 
East  Baton  Rouge  Parish.  This  area  had  known 
no  open  deer  season  in  some  forty  years,  it  is 
said.  (This  has  not  been  verified). 

In  early  1963  a  small  deer  release  was  made 
in  the  Tangipahoa  River  bottom  near  Kentwood. 
Another  small  one  was  made  in  the  Natalbany 
River  bottom  west  of  Independence. 
Beaver  Trapping 

Beaver  trapping  has  been  cut  to  a  minimum. 
Where  necessary,  they  are  trapped,  but  in  most 


cases  the  dams  are  blown  out  by  dynamite,  tem- 
porarily destroying  their  habitat.  The  beaver 
that  are  live-trapped  are  usually  presented  to 
the  Louisiana  State  University  Veterinary  Sci- 
ence Lab  for  research  purposes. 

Beaver  trapping  as  a  full  time  project  in  Lou- 
isiana has  been  discontinued.  The  animals  have 
become  established  over  the  entire  state  as  a  re- 
sult of  an  earlier  restocking  and  in  some  cases 
complaints  have  been  received  pertaining  to  dam- 
age similar  to  that  in  the  Florida  Parishes.  Live 
traps  are  not  being  used  except  in  sites  where 
drowning  sets  with  steel  traps  can  not  be  made. 

The  man  formerly  assigned  to  the  trapping 
program  was  transferred  to  Zemurray  Park  as 
Area  Supervisor  and  only  occasionally  is  called 
out  on  complaints  of  severe  damage. 

Beaver  have  been  welcomed  in  many  areas 
which  have  had  releases  made  and  in  many  cases 
have  proven  to  be  assets  to  the  general  overall 
water  picture.  Good  fish  ponds  have  been  created 
which  have  also  attracted  fur  bearing  animals 
requiring  aquatic  habitat.  These  have  also  served 
as  sources  of  drinking  water  for  livestock  and 
game  animals. 

Present  trapping  season  for  beaver  begins  on 
January  1  and  runs  through  February  28.  This 
is  open  in  only  seven  Florida  Parishes. 

IDLEWILD  PLANTATION 
In  1957  Idlewild  Plantation,  comprising  1,800 
acres,  was  leased  to  Louisiana  State  University. 
This  lease  ran  until  1961,  when  it  was  renewed. 
Idlewild  is  composed  of  gentle  rolling  hills  and 
creek  bottom  land  of  many  soil  types.  Approxi- 
mately one-half  of  the  acreage  is  in  timber.  The 
Plantation  is  located  approximately  30  miles 
north  of  Baton  Rouge  and  2  miles  south  of  Clin- 
ton, Louisiana.  Many  of  the  Clinton  residents 
know  it  as  the  old  Camp  H  of  the  Louisiana  State 
Penitentiary  which  had  earlier  leased  the  prop- 
erty from  the  East  Louisiana  State  Hospital. 

The  L.  S.  U.  School  of  Forestry  has  the  use  of 
portions  of  the  farm  on  which  graduate  students 
design  and  conduct  research  programs,  many  of 
which  are  cooperative  projects  with  the  Louisi- 
ana Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission.  One  of 
these  is  the  rabbit  research  plot  on  which  the 
Commission  cleared  five  strips  on  one  80  acre 
tract,  each  strip  approximately  50  feet  wide  and 
one-half  mile  long.  Food  preference  studies  were 
conducted  by  one  student  and  rabbit  censusing 
techniques  tested  by  another. 

The  Commission  released  47  jungle  fowl  on  the 
area  in  December,  1963.  These  birds  are  exotic 
introduced  from  Asia  and  recommended  by  Dr. 
Gardiner  Bump,  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice research  specialist  employed  to  head  the  Ex- 
otic Bird  Introduction  program  which  operates 
world  wide.  The  jungle  fowl  were  hatched  and 
reared  in  the  exotic  bird  rearing  pens  at  DeRid- 
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der.  Through  the  interest  and  knowledge  gained 
from  raising  exotic  birds  as  a  hobby  in  the  past, 
Jack  Sims,  District  V  Supervisor,  has  been  able 
to  do  a  very  good  job  in  producing  these  offspring 
from  15  heads  of  the  brood  stock  obtained  from 
the  Oklahoma  Department  of  Wildlife  Conserva- 
tion. 

A  spirit  of  sincere  cooperation  has  been  ex- 
hibited by  the  resident  personnel  of  Idlewild  as 
well  as  the  teaching  staff  at  L.S.U.  These 
people  have  made  it  possible  to  conduct  studies  of 
a  nature  that  would  be  total  failures  without 
their  complete   cooperation  and   participation. 

WADDIL  TRACT 

This  area  is  located  4  miles  east  of  Baton 
Rouge  and  is  bordered  by  the  Comite  River  on 
the  east  and  Flannery  Road  on  the  west.  The 
property,  230  acres,  was  donated  by  Mr.  Frank 
Waddil  to  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Commission  and  the  Louisiana  Forestry  Commis- 
sion in  1958,  each  organization  to  share  joint 
ownership.  In  1960  the  Forestry  Commission 
agreed  to  grant  the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mission full  ownership  due  to  the  relatively  small 
size  and  lack  of  merchantable  timber.  Recrea- 
tional possibilities  are  far  greater  than  the 
commercial  timber  potential. 

Four  ponds  have  been  constructed  on  the  area, 
each  approximately  one  and  one-half  acre  in  size. 
Two  have  been  stocked  with  fish  and  the  other 
two  will  get  fish  at  an  early  date.  One  of  the 
problems  encountered  with  the  ponds  is  the 
tendency  of  the  soil  to  remain  suspended  in  the 
water,  necessitating  regular  applications  of  gyp- 
sum or  a  similar  material  to  cause  the  suspended 
particles  to  settle  out. 

Tilapia,  a  live-young  bearing  tropical  fish,  and 
largemouth  bass  were  stocked  in  two  of  the  ponds 
but  since  the  former  were  released  we  have  had 
two  severe  winters.  This  probably  has  eliminated 
all  the  tilapia. 

Work  was  begun  to  clear  camping  and  picnick- 
ing sites  on  the  area.  Plans  have  also  been  de- 
veloped to  erect  a  building  of  a  type  which  would 
afford  shelter  to  those  using  the  facilities.  It  is 
hoped  plans  may  be  worked  which  might  pro- 
mote extensive  use  of  the  area.  The  proximity  of 
Baton  Rouge  and  its  many  people  in  need  of 
easily  accessible  recreation  facilities  indicates  a 
potential  heavy  use  once  the  developments  are 
made. 

A  fence  around  the  entire  tract  has  been 
erected.  This  is  constructed  of  five  foot  net  wire 
and  two  strands  of  barbed  wire.  Cattle  wise 
this  is  effective,  but  it  necessitates  considerable 
mowing  and  cutting  to  keep  roads  and  trails  open. 

This  particular  piece  of  real  estate  is  ideally 
located  in  that  it  has  a  blacktop  road  running 
along  a  stretch  of  the  western  boundary,  it  has 
the  Comite  River  on  the  east  which  admittedly 


has  lost  much  of  its  attractiveness  since  it  haj 
been  deepened  and  straightened,  and  it  is  in  eas,| 
driving   distance   of   the   city.   When   funds   ar 
available   it  is   likely   the   Waddil   tract   will  b 
made   into   a   very   attractive   recreational   area 
serving  a  large  number  of  people. 

DISTRICT    VIII 

ROBERT  A.   BETER 
District  Supervisor 

PUBLIC  SHOOTING  GROUNDS 
District  VIII  activities  during  the  prior  tw( 
years  of  this  biennium  were  comprised  of  develop 
ment  operations  on  two  marshland  public  shoot 
ing  grounds.  A  total  of  approximately  70,000  acre; 
are  in  the  process  of  intensive  development  undei 
the  auspices  of  the  Pittman-Robertson  Section 
Fish  and  Game  Division.  The  Biloxi  Marshland; 
Public  Shooting  Ground,  comprising  40,00( 
acres,  is  the  largest  of  the  two  areas.  Althougl 
the  30,000  acre  Wisner  Public  Shooting  Grounc 
is  somewhat  smaller  in  acreage,  it  also  offer; 
splendid  development  opportunities. 

Considering  the  extreme  diversity  of  location 
vegetation  and  development  aspects,  these  twc 
waterfowl  areas  shall  be  treated  as  separate  en- 
tities. 

WISNER  PUBLIC  SHOOTING  GROUNDS 
Project  W-33-D 

This  public  shooting  ground  has  been  active 
since  May  11,  1958.  The  30,000  acre  tract  of  po- 
tentially good  waterfowl  land  is  leased  from  the 
Edward  Wisner  Foundation  for  a  period  of  10 
years  with  a  5  year  option  to  renew.  It  is  located 
in  the  southeast  portion  of  Lafourche  Parish  be- 
tween Leeville  and  Grand  Isle,  Louisiana. 

Boundaries  start  at  the  Southwest  Louisiana 
Canal  on  the  north.  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  south,! 
Caminada  Bay  on  the  east  and  Bayou  Lafourche' 
on  the  west.  | 

Actual  physical  developments  began  on  this! 
marshlands  during  1959.  During  the  interim  pe-; 
riod,  a  total  of  14  wooden  structures  have  beeni 
erected  on  the  area.  These  14  structures  stabilizci 
levels  in  approximately  10,000  acres  of  marsh-! 
land.  Water  depths  in  bayous  in  which  wooden; 
structures  are  placed  range  in  depth  from  5  to  8 
feet.  I 

Due  to  the  disposition  of  the  marsh  with! 
the  interlacing  labyrinth  of  connecting  bayous,! 
ditches  and  lagoons  it  becomes  necessary  to  con- 
struct numerous  earthen  levees  in  conjunction 
with  the  wooden  weirs.  The  smaller  ditches  and 
deteriorated  spoil  banks  along  bayous  are  there- 
fore closed  by  earthen  fills. 

All  construction  work  was  done  with  the  nor- 
mal complement  of  boat  captain,  dragline  opera- 
tor and  dragline  operator  helper.  Three  tempo- 
rary   laborers    are    found   to   provide   the   most 
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onducive  and  practical  arrangement  feasible  in 
ictual  dam  building. 

I  The  best  procedure  was  to  prefabricate,  into 
,.riple  sections,  the  vertical  sheeting  of  2"  x  8"  x 
14'  and  then  load  this  and  the  necessary  pole 
pilings  onto  the  dragline  barge  to  complete  one 
structure.  All  materials  were  handled  by  the 
idragline.  While  the  dragline  was  being  towed 
,:o  the  dam  site  the  laborers  were  taken  by  out- 
board boat  to  location  to  begin  clearing  brush 
and  other  obstacles  and  to  stake  the  exact  loca- 
tion of  the  dam,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
■assistant  project  leader.  Upon  arrival  of  drag- 
line, all  materials  were  taken  from  the  barge 
'and  deposited  in  equated  amounts  on  both  sides 
of  the  bayou.  Subsequently,  pilings  were  driven 
for  this  particular  structure.  After  this  phase  of 
Ithe  operation  the  installation  of  horizontal  upper 
'and  lower  walers  were  completed.  The  third 
step  of  the  operation  requires  a  falling  tide  for 
completion.  The  driving  of  the  vertical  sheeting 
can  only  be  accomplished  when  water  is  falling 
from  the  inside  toward  the  outside  of  the  struc- 
iture. 

Such  a  phenomenon,  falling  tide,  holds  the 
sheeting  flush  against  the  back  side  of  the  hori- 
zontal walers.  Conversely,  if  the  tide  is  rising  the 
vertical  sheeting  is  pushed  away  from  the  walers 
.and  cannot  be  driven  straight  and  tight.  This  one 
jcondition  governs  the  length  of  time  needed  to 
complete  a  structure.  If  tides  rise  all  day  and  fall 
lat  night,  then  it  becomes  necessary  to  shift 
operations  to  another  locale.  By  moving  to  an- 
other location  it  is  possible  to  drive  pole  pilings 
and  install  horizontal  walers.  Then  when  tidal 
conditions  have  improved  the  barge  returns  to 
the  original  site.  By  starting  construction  in  the 
center  of  a  bayou  and  completing  work  toward 
one  bank  and  then  shifting  from  center  toward 
the  opposite  bank,  the  operation  can  then  proceed 
without  abatement,  as  tidal  movements  do  not 
now  present  a  problem.  The  lateral  extension  into 
the  bank  can  now  proceed  swiftly. 

Water  depth  in  excess  of  16  inches  over 
the    pre-set    height    of    the    structure    does    not 


present  a  hindrance  to  installation  if  water 
clarity  is  prevalent  and  tides  are  at  ebb  flow. 

After  completion  of  the  structure  a  3'^  foot 
protuberance  of  2"  x  8"  lumber  is  attached  per- 
pendicular 10"  below  the  top  of  the  dam  from 
bank  to  bank  to  serve  as  an  "apron"  or  splash 
rail.  Such  a  device  prevents  the  outfall  of  water 
from  washing  a  hole  or  undermining  the  outside 
of  the  structure.  As  the  water  on  the  inside  al- 
ways remains  at  a  fixed  minimum,  no  attach- 
ments such  as  this  is  needed  there. 

When  the  dam  is  thus  completed  the  dragline 
is  used  to  backfill  and  levee  the  laterals.  The 
laborers  are  sent  back  to  camp  to  complete  the 
building  of  enough  materials  for  completion  of 
another  structure.  Then  the  operation  is  repeated. 

In  certain  portions  of  the  area  it  has  become 
a  necessity  to  reconstruct  the  deteriorated  spoil 
levees  created  by  oil  and  gas  companies  in  their 
past  endeavor  of  exploration  and  development 
practices. 

Without  constant  vigilance  and  restoration 
and  maintenance,  the  function  of  wooden  struc- 
tures would  be  defeated  by  allowing  loss  of 
waters  by  marsh  buggies  and  seismographic 
operations. 

Vegetative  types  on  the  Wisner  tract  consist 
almost  exclusively  of  the  climax  species  of  oyster 
grass.  Controlled  burning  in  some  instances  will 
revert  this  climax  back  to  the  sub-climax  of 
leafy  three-square  and  Olney  three-quarter.  Sub- 
merged aquatics  consist  of  widgeon  grass  almost 
exclusively. 

Each  year  a  new  segment  of  the  marsh  is  des- 
ignated for  development  through  the  use  of 
aerial  photographs.  After  determination  of  the 
acreage  to  be  developed  by  use  of  aerial  photos, 
an  on-site  inspection  is  used  to  determine  depths 
and  widths  of  bayous,  ditches,  and  lagoons  to  be 
closed.  Then  soil  borings  are  made  across  these 
same  openings  to  ascertain  suitable  soil  type  and 
texture  and  also  whether  or  not  shells  or  old 
stumps  would  negate  installation  of  wooden  pil- 
ings. If  such  conditions  are  encountered  then  a 


Small  hand  structure  used  in  closing  a  trenasse. 
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Wooden  structure  of  low    tide. 

new  location  is  plotted  and  procedures  repeated. 

After  field  inspections  are  complete  and  deemed 
satisfactory,  then  tabulations  of  materials, 
cost,  and  personnel  needed  are  computed  and 
documented  for  final  approval.  Detailed  work 
plans  are  also  submitted  with  respect  to  approxi- 
mate man  days  needed,  construction,  and  proce- 
dures to  be  followed. 

All  developments  are  scheduled  to  be  done  on 
the  Wisner  tract  during  the  winter  and  spring 
months.  This  is  necessary  due  to  the  area  being 
conducive  to  inside  movements  of  dragline  and 
barge  without  having  to  go  into  open  water  of 
large  lakes  during  winter  "northers"  such  as  it 
is  necessary  on  the  Biloxi  Public  Shooting 
Grounds.  Such  a  condition  permits  the  working 
in  six  month  segments  on  each  area  and  during 
conducive  weather  conditions  on  both. 

By  courtesy  of  the  Lafourche  Parish  Police 
Jury,  three  shelled  boat  launching  areas  were  in- 
stalled and  maintained  adjacent  to  the  area.  The 
first  site  is  located  on  the  west  side  of  Hwy.  1, 
near  Bayou  Moreau,  about  seven  miles  south 
of  Leeville.  The  second  launching  area  is  located 
on  the  south  side  of  the  same  highway  at  Dos 
Gris,  Louisiana,  about  15  miles  south  of  Leeville. 
The  third  public  launching  area  is  located  on  the 
north  side  of  Hwy.  1,  adjacent  to  Bayou  Fer 
Blanc.  In  addition  to  these  three  sites  an  addi- 
tional one  acre  parking  and  launching  site 
has  been  surveyed  and  has  been  offered  for 
approval  under  the  ARA  Program. 

BILOXI   MARSHLANDS 

PUBLIC  SHOOTING  GROUNDS 

Project   W-33-D 

This  area  comprising  40,000  acres  of  good 
waterfowl  area  along  coastal  Louisiana,  was  ac- 
quired October   1,   1958. 

The  marsh  area  lies  approximately  30  miles 
southeast  of  New  Orleans  in  St.  Bernard  Parish. 
The  tract  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Lake 
Borgne,  on  the  east  by  a  zig-zag  line  starting 
from  Lake  Borgne,  approximately  half  a  mile 
east  of  Bayou  Hasouse  and  running  south  to  the 
north  side  of  Bayou  Loutre,  a  quarter  mile 
east  of  Engineer's  Canal,  thence  along  Bayou 
Loutre  to  a  point  three-quarters  of  a  mile  north 
of  Isaac's  Ditch,  thence  east  to  a  point  one  and 


one-half  mile  northwest  of  Crooked  Bayou,  thenci 
north  through  Lake  Eugenie  and  Bob's  Lak  | 
west  through  Lakes  of  Bayou  Marron,  and  thenc 
northeast  to  Lake  Borgne  and  terminating  at 
point  approximately  one-quarter  mile  south  c 
Bayou  LaFee. 

This  public  shooting  ground  is  accessible  froi 
almost  any  direction.  Access  points  are  as  cloi- 
as  Shell  Beach,  Ysckloskey  and  Hopedale.  Larj 
er  boats  take  the  more  direct  route  south  acrof' 
Lake  Borgne  from  Chef  Menteur  and  Rigolet, 

The  interior  marsh  is  a  labyrinth  of  bayou; 
lagoons,  ditches  and  ponds.  Nearly  every  ponj 
and  lagoon  has  an  abundance  of  aquatics,  such  s! 
widgeon  grass,  southern  naiid,  and  coontai 
Diving  ducks  and  puddle  ducks  (scaup,  maj 
lards,  teal,  gadwalls,  and  baldpate)  come  int 
the  myriad  of  ponds  to  feed.  Upon  the  shore] 
and  marsh   proper   come   thousands   of  blue  anj 


snow  geese  to  feed  upon  the  new  shoots  of  three! 


cornered  grass  following  burning  procedures. 

Isolated  ridges  which  now  lie  dormant  stan 
as  mute  testimony  of  the  old  distributary  of  th 
Mississippi  River,  Bayou  Loutre.  Upon  thes 
ridges  rabbit,  deer  and  the  ever  present  cottor 
mouth  occur. 

Salt  water  fishes  such  as  speckeled  trout,  rec 
fish,  sheephead,  etc.  are  abundant  in  the  water 
of  this  area  as  are  freshwater  fishes  such  as  rec 
ear  and  bluegill  sunfish  and  some  black  bass.  Th 
area  is  heavily  utilized  by  sport  fisherme 
throughout  the  year.  Particular  emphasis  is  noT 
placed  on  fishing  around  the  recently  complete 
structures.  Successes  have  been  phenomenal  o 
all  species  of  salt  water  fish. 

Actual  physical  developments  commenced  i 
January  of  1960.  A  total  of  18  wooden  structure 
were  installed  during  the  prior  biennium.  In  ac 
dition  two  small  manually  installed  structure 
were  erected.  These  installations  now  gover 
5500  acres  of  controlled  development. 


Installing  vertical  sheeting  on  wooden  structure. 
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Earthen  fills  coupled  with  wooden  structures 
rill  tend  to  stabilize  water  levels  throughout  the 
A'hole  of  the  developed  area.  Stabilized  water 
i^vels  should  insure  the  annual  production  of  sub- 
aerged  aquatics  such  as  widgeon  grass.  Also, 
tabilized  water  levels  will  provide  better  access 
luring  winter  months  when  northwest  winds 
isually  blow  practically  all  the  water  from  ponds 
i.nd  lagoons. 

Hurricanes    off    the    Louisiana    coast    during 

962  and  1963  resulted  only  in  delays  of  opera- 

lions  as  it  was  necessary  to  move  personnel  and 

:quipment  to  safe  harbors  for  the  duration  of  the 

lurricane  warning. 

I  No  physical  damage  was  incurred  on  either  the 
iBiloxi  or  Wisner  area  during  the  storm. 

Controlled  burning  of  the  marsh  will  reduce 
•he  climax  vegetation  of  wire  grass,  the  big  cord 
,?rass,  and  oyster  grass.  Growths  of  sub-climax 
regetation  of  three-cornered  grass  and  leafy 
hree-square,  which  are  favored  by  geese  and 
:nuskrats,  should  result. 

i  The  waterfowl  seasons  saw  development  opera- 
tions well  under  way  and  more  hunters  and  fish- 
!nnen  taking  advantage  of  the  hunting  and 
'ishing  opportunities  with  undeniable  proof  of 
successes. 

'  No  restrictive  measures  such  as  daily  permits, 
(lumber  of  hunters,  etc.,  are  required  as  prereq- 
uisites to  hunting  or  fishing  on  either  the  Bi- 
|0xi  or  Wisner  Public  Shooting  Grounds. 

BOHEMIA  SPILLWAY  PUBLIC 
SHOOTING  GROUNDS 

A  biological  reconnaissance  has  been  conducted 
md  recommendations  and  suggestions  submitted 
■egarding  this  potential  public  shooting  ground. 
k  total  of  approximately  33,000  acres,  located  in 
Plaquemines  Parish  on  the  east  side  of  the  Missis- 
5ippi  River  between  Bohemia  and  Ostrica  are  in- 
.'olved.  The  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
I^ommission  has  taken  under  advisement  this  of- 
'er  from  the  Orleans  Levee  Board. 

Potential  for  deer,  rabbit  and  rail  hunting  is 
excellent  on  portions  of  this  area.  Diving  ducks 
n  the  large  bays  and  lagoons  and  dabbling  ducks 
n  the  interior  marsh  would  provide  a  boon  to 
lunters. 

Although  these  public  shooting  grounds  are 
serving  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  designed, 
:hey  are  only  stop-gaps  as  both  the  Biloxi 
ind  Wisner  areas  are  on  a  lease  basis.  There 
:ould  come  a  day  when  these  leases  could  be  can- 
:elled  or  not  renewed.  These  are  finite  and  valid 
conditions  to  stimulate  and  achieve  the  realistic 
?oal  of  purchasing  areas  to  be  used  as  public 
shooting  grounds.  Only  by  purchase,  ownership 
ind  rigid  regulatory  stipulations  on  oil  and  gas 
explorations  and  development  can  the  hunting 
md  fishing  conditions  be  perpetuated  in  the  Lou- 
siana  marshlands. 


ROBERT  MURRY 

Research  Leader 


Wildlife  Research 


In  the  game  research  program  we  have  just 
completed  an  interesting  and  informative  two 
years.  We  have  seen  dramatic  proof  of  the  value 
of  sound  game  management  information.  In  sev- 
eral recent  controversial  issues  the  sportsman  has 
been  favored  with  administrative  decisions  to  lib- 
eralize harvest  regulations.  These  liberalizations 
will  provide  for  more  recreation  without  danger 
of  over  harvest.  Changes  were  brought  about  by 
the  orderly  planning  of  research  projects,  the 
gathering  of  pertinent  data,  the  analysis  of  these 
data  and  pubhcation  of  the  results. 

In  one  case  a  great  deal  of  news  media  coverage 
was  devoted  to  the  successful  fight  Louisiana  and 
other  interested  Mississippi  Flyway  states  waged 
against  the  policy  of  highly  restrictive  waterfowl 
regulations  offered  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice. Without  the  well  documented  evidence  gath- 
ered under  the  waterfowl  study  the  task  of  dem- 
onstrating the  need  for  less  severe  regulations 
would   have   been    impossible. 

For  years  Louisiana  invested  game  funds  in  a 
cooperative  dove  research  project.  While  these  in- 
vestments were  relatively  modest  the  return  was 
not  readily  apparent.  The  group  of  southeastern 
states  attained  the  overall  project  objectives  after 
several  years  of  work.  Then  armed  with  the  most 
and  the  best  mourning  dove  information  available 
at  that  time  they  were  in  a  position  to  show  that 
we  had  been  failing  to  utilize  this  resource  to  the 
degree  we  should  have  used  it.  Because  of  that 
cooperative  project,  and  other  single  projects  in 
Louisiana  and  other  states,  we  now  enjoy  a  three- 
way-split,  a  seventy-day  season,  and  a  daily  bag 
limit  of  ten  birds.  This  is  quite  an  increase  in  rec- 
reation value  from  the  old  thirty-day  season  and 
eight-bird-bag  that  was  the  case  before  research 
lighted  the  way  to  utilization  more  consistent  with 
the  potential  of  the  dove  resource. 
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Perhaps  of  greatest  value  to  Louisiana  hunters 
has  been  the  trend  towards  better  deer  man- 
agement. A  number  of  factors  are  interwoven  to 
make  Louisiana  more  productive  of  deer  each 
year.  Second  growth  forest,  the  deer  stocl<ing 
program,  and  stepped  up  enforcement  and  edu- 
cation have  all  contributed  greatly  to  our  pres- 
ent successful  deer  management  programs.  How 
ever  one  large  factor  in  the  game  management 
area  kill  has  been  the  liberal  regulations. 

Although  the  basic  principles  of  deer  manage- 
ment are  the  same  throughout  the  range  and  these 
principles  have  long  been  understood  by  Lou- 
isiana's trained  game  biologists,  locally  gathered 
data  were  essential  to  management  of  Louisi- 
ana herds.  The  administrator  has  more  confi- 
dence in  the  trained  evaluation  of  information  as 
it  relates  to  game  management  area  deer  than 
was  the  case  a  few  years  age.  The  hunter,  whose 
complaints  or  praise  greatly  influence  the  admin- 
istrator has,  in  most  instances,  gleefully  accepted 
the  principle  of  liberal  deer  harvest. 

We  feel  that  we  are  getting  pretty  close  to  sus- 
tained yield  deer  management  on  game  manage- 
ment areas.  On  some  the  removal  has  been  cau- 
tiously low,  on  others  failure  to  have  a  realistic 
harvest  for  one  or  more  years  may  cause  the 
harvest  in  a  single  season  to  exceed  the  annual 
replacement  rate.  This  cannot  be  avoided  until 
we  are  able  to  avoid  the  closing  or  drastic  restric- 
tion of  game  management  area  seasons  periodi- 
cally. 

While  we  have  always  been  at  work  trying  to 
better  deer  hunting  outside  game  management 
areas  we  have  been  unable  to  produce  the  high 
level  kill  that  we  get  on  these  areas.  We  know  the 
differences  although  we  do  not  know  the  exact 
value  of  each.  On  management  areas  we  do  a  little 
better  job  of  protecting  from  poaching,  we  have 
good  protection  from  year-around  dogging  and 
because  of  these  two  we  need,  and  have  been  able 
to  set,  either  sex  seasons.  We  are  eager  to  be 
given  these  three  tools  of  management,  statewide. 
Thus  armed  we  can  provide  our  deer  hunters  with 
a  legal  kill  up  to  ten  times  as  large  as  it  presently 
is. 

The  Research  Section  began  use  of  a  research 
advisory  board  in  1962.  This  board  is  composed 
of  U.  S.  Forest  Service  research  personnel.  For- 
estry Commission  personnel,  a  wildlife  Federation 
representative.  Faculty  members  of  game  de- 
partments of  Louisiana  schools,  the  Cooperative 
Wildlife  Research  Unit  Leader,  all  game  research 
leaders  and  several  Wildlife  Commission  admin- 
istrators. 

The  function  of  this  board  is  to  review  cur- 
rent work  and  to  assist  in  planning  new  work. 

CROP  DEPREDATIONS  BY  WILDLIFE 

Game  birds  and  mammals  as  well  as  other 
forms  of  wildlife  have  been  known  to  cause  ex- 
tensive damage  to  agricultural  crops.  In  Louisi- 


ana expanding  deer  nerds  are  causing  much  com 
cern    with    watermelon,    cantaloupe,    and    true)' 
crops  in  portions  of  the  .state.  Many  complaint 
are  received  by  the  Commission  each  year  bu 
the    damages    seem    to    increase    with    summe 
drouth  such  as  was  experienced  in  1963. 

While  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Commission  ti 
control  game  populations  by  sport  huntinj 
wherever  possible,  several  instances  of  deer  dam 
age  to  high  value  crops  were  noted  where  onl; 
moderate  deer  populations  occurred.  These  weri 
usually  due  to  deer  seeking  the  succulent  nev 
growth  of  melons  or  truck  crops  grown  on  wel 
fertilized  soil.  In  these  cases  the  planters  couk 
have  shrugged  of  the  losses  if  the  deer  had  con 
sumed  the  whole  plant  when  they  started  on  one 
Instead  the  deer  often  developed  the  expensive 
habit  of  sampling  all  over  the  field.  They  wouk 
damage  much  more  than  they  consumed.  | 

Through  the  spring  of  1963  the  Research  Sec' 
tion  was  called  in  to  assist  in  several  probleni 
areas.  Field  testing  of  explosive  frightening  dei 
vices  was  begun  in  May  of  1963.  A  booby  trai' 
device,  which  is  actuated  by  the  deer,  has  beeii 
found  to  be  effective  during  field  tests  in  Maryj 
land.  Several  fields  were  rigged  with  deviceii 
made  from  agricultural  fireworks  and  imported 
party  novelty  booby  traps.  ' 

During  a  search  for  additional  explosives  i' 
was  learned  that  in  1962  all  class  C  fireworkij 
had  been  made  illegal  by  legislative  act.  The  de 
vices  were  removed  and  destroyed.  | 

Since  favorable  reports  of  the  booby  trai| 
caused  these  devices  to  appear  to  be  a  partia 
answer  to  some  of  our  deer  damage  problems  w( 
had  initiated  no  other  work.  Our  next  logica 
step  is  to  test  commercial  deer  repellent  chemi 
cals  under  Louisiana  conditions.  This  is  beinj 
done  during  the  winter  1963-64  using  wheat  am 
oat  patches  on  game  management  areas  as  test 
ing  sites. 

We  hope  to  be  able  to  supply  Louisiana  farmer; 
with  information  relative  to  the  advantages  anc 
disadvantages  of  deer  repellents  as  well  as  in 
foiTnation  on  techniques  and  the  cost  of  obtain 
ing  protection. 

Since  it  is  already  apparent  that  the  boobj 
traps  are  much  cheaper  than  the  available  com 
mercial  repellents  we  need  legislative  approval  t( 
test  their  effectiveness.  If  testing  after  such  ap 
proval  indicated  that  the  usefulness  of  sucl 
devices  outweighed  the  danger  inherent  to  han| 
dling  fireworks,  agricultural  interest  could  re 
quest  a  legislative  change. 

To  date  our  depredation  relief  study  has  con 
cerned  itself  only  with  deer. 

TURKEY 

It   is    impossible   to    divorce   turkey    researcll 
from   turkey   development  in   Louisiana   at  thifl'* 
time.  We  have  long  needed  a  flock  of  wild  birdiB' 
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from  which  we  could  trap  turkey  to  stock  unoc- 
cupied ranges. 

Birds  that  descended  from  game  farm  birds 
have  persisted  for  eleven  years  on  three  areas 
of  Louisiana  without  yet  producing  a  huntable 
surplus.  Some  of  these  birds  are  available  for 
stocking  unoccupied  range.  We  have  questioned 
the  ability  of  these  birds  to  produce  a  large  an- 
nual huntable  surplus. 

Turkey  research  has  been  aimed  at  testing  the 
progeny  of  these  birds  in  competition  with 
native  wild  birds.  For  several  years  our  efforts 
have  been  hampered  by  failure  to  acquire  a 
nucleus  flock  of  native  birds. 

During  the  spring  of  1963  nine  hens  and  four 
toms  of  native  stock  were  released  on  the  Bod- 
cau  Game  Management  Area  in  Webster  and 
Bossier  Parishes.  Another  supplemental  release 
is  planned  for  that  area  for  early  1964. 

The  productivity  of  the  Bodcau  turkey  will  be 
compared  to  that  of  one  of  the  populations 
which  originated  from  game  farm  stock.  The 
game  farm  descendents  under  study  are  located 
on  and  around  the  Red  Dirt  G.M.A.  in  Natchi- 
toches Parish. 

Agricultural  type  developments  for  turkey 
have  been  made  on  each  area  and  serious  efforts 
are  made  to  protect  them  from  poaching. 

Present  plans  call  for  the  stocking  of  several 
game  management  areas  with  wild  trapped 
native  birds  as  soon  as  the  birds  become  avail- 
able. Where  we  are  able  to  establish  birds  on 
these  management  areas  we  feel  that  we  will 
also  be  able  to  remove  a  portion  of  the  progeny 
by  trapping  for  transplanting  to  still  more  of 
our  uninhabited  ranges. 

We  are  disappointed  with  the  progress  shown 
by  the  Red  Dirt  turkey  after  several  years  of 
protection  and  range  development.  These  birds 
will  not  be  used  for  stocking  other  ranges  in 
the  foreseeable  future. 

RABBIT 

TESTING  TECHNIQUES  FOR 
ESTIMATING  RABBIT  POPULATIONS 
Bait  trapping  rabbits  with  box  or  cage  type 
live  traps  has  been  successfully  used  in  Louisi- 
ana to  mark  rabbits  prior  to  hunting  season  re- 
covery. Trapping  and  marking  by  this  method 
alone  fails  to  provide  a  marked  sample  which  is 
!useful  as  a  population  estimator  when  this 
'same  method  is  used  to  sample  the  ratio  of 
marked  animals  to  unmarked  animals  in  a  popu- 
lation. One  important  bias  bait  trapping  exhibits 
is  the  tendency  of  some  individuals  to  become 
trap  prone.  This  condition  led  to  an  individual 
being  captured  57  times  in  several  bait  traps 
during  a  span  of  slightly  over  one  year. 

We  have  long  realized  a  need  for  a  trapping 
technique  which  would  allow  the  marking  of  rab- 
bits  without   creating   an   unfavorable   trap   re- 


sponse. We  have  also  been  aware  of  the  need  of 
a  technique  by  which  we  could  make  total  counts 
of  the  rabbits  on  large  areas  of  diverse  habitat. 

This  job  has  provided  valuable  information  to- 
ward the  attainment  of  each  of  these  objectives. 
We  have  been  encouraged  by  the  results  and  are 
anxious  to  continue  this  with  some  modifications 
suggested  by  the  initial  study. 

This  work  was  done  by  John  Haygood,  District 
Supervisor  of  District  L  The  study  area  was  the 
Idlewild  Agriculture  Experiment  Station  in  East 
Feliciana  Parish. 

It  was  found  that  a  1"  mesh  poultry  netting, 
24  inches  tall,  securely  pinned  to  the  ground  was 
sufficient  to  contain  rabbits.  Unbaited  traps 
were  set  along  the  inside  of  one  acre  enclosures. 
Rabbits  and  other  small  mammals  were  trapped 
when  they  entered  the  traps  seeking  a  route  to 
the  outside  of  the  plot.  Sixteen  sample  acres  were 
trapped  with  12  traps  each  and  only  slightly  more 
than  one-half  of  the  rabbits  were  captured.  The 
total  population  of  each  plot  was  determined  by 
driving  after  three  days  exposure  to  the  traps. 

It  occurs  to  us  that  the  sample  size  of  one  acre 
may  contain  the  whole  range  of  a  single  rabbit 
within  the  fenced  boundary,  thus,  undisturbed, 
such  a  rabbit  would  have  no  occasion  to  seek  an 
exit  from  the  sample  plot.  Another  possibility  is 
that  the  12  traps  per  plot  were  too  few  to  ade- 
quately sample  the  plots. 

Future  trials  will  involve  smaller  plots,  more 
traps  and  possibly  netting  wings  extending  out 
into  the  plot  from  the  traps. 

Opossums,  armadillos,  and  skunks  were  readily 
captured  by  this  experimental  technique. 

BLACK  FRANCOLIN 

Black  francolin  liberation  results  have  been 
discussed  by  Supervisors  of  Districts  II  and  V. 

Planned  research  on  the  release  areas  has 
fallen  far  short  of  our  needs  to  correctly  evalu- 
ate these  efforts  to  establish  the  black  francolin 
in  Louisiana.  From  observations  made  by  Com- 
mission personnel  the  birds  appear  to  have  done 


Pair  of  Black  Francolins  on  Morehouse  parish  re- 
lease site.  Thus  far  the  birds  have  shown  much  hope 
of  establishment  in  Louisiana.  Birds  are  larger  than 
our  native  Bob-whites. 
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well.  These  conclusions  are  substantiated  by  area 
residents  who  observe  birds  or  broods  from  time 
to  time. 

One  need  we  have  is  to  check  out  each  report 
of  birds  spreading  into  adjacent  areas.  Trained 
personnel  should  be  available  to  study  the  sea- 
sonal use  of  different  cover  types  by  francolin. 
Our  future  liberation  plans  should  hinge  largely 
on  as  thorough  as  possible  a  knowledge  of  the 
birds'  requirements. 

Work  is  needed  on  trapping  techniques  so  that 
we  can  mark  birds  for  population  studies  as 
well  as  trap  birds  eventually  for  stocking  addi- 
tional areas.  The  calling  habit  of  the  cock  bird 
strongly  suggests  the  use  of  a  census-call-route 
technique  for  inventorying  breeding  birds.  Re- 
search is  needed  to  reveal  the  relationship  of 
calling  males  to  total  breeding  population.  The 
productivity  of  individual  hens  should  be  learned 
by  marking  birds  prior  to  intensive  field  obser- 
vations throughout  a  breeding  season. 

OAK  RIDGE  BLACK  FRANCOLIN 
RELEASE 

Beginning  in  1961.  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  Commission  introduced  the  Black 
Francolin  in  northeastern  part  of  the  state  near 
Oak  Ridge,  Louisiana.  This  was  an  effort  to  add 
another  game  bird  to  the  list  of  those  available 
within  the  state. 

A  total  of  342  wild  trapped  birds  were  re- 
leased: 152  in  1961  and  190  in  1962.  Survival 
has  been  good  and  young  birds  have  been  pro- 
duced each  year.  This  is  verified  as  birds  were 
observed  without  leg  bands,  w-ith  one  band,  and 
two  bands. 

Bird  movement  was  extended  to  approximate- 
ly 10  miles  from  the  original  release  point.  A 
few  individuals  have  been  reported  as  far  as  25 
miles  but  the  number  of  birds  moving  this  far 
are  thought  to  be  few. 

General  field  inspection  trips  were  made  as 
often  as  the  District  work  load  permitted.  In 
1963,  an  early  morning  call  count  was  initiated 
to  provide  information  on  bird  concentrations, 
movement,  and  for  bird  censusing.  This  project 
will  be  carried  out  on  a  yearly  basis. 

The  progress  made  by  the  Black  Francolin 
during  the  past  biennium  has  been  very  good 
and  our  views  are  optimistic.  Trapping  tech- 
niques should  be  devised  and  initiated  in  1964 
on  a  trial  type  basis. 

DEER  RANGE   RESEARCH 

COOPERATIVE  DEER  RANGE  STUDY 

For  the  purpose  of  better  understanding  the 
interrelationships  between  various  levels  of  deer 
populations  and  the  range  they  occupy  this  Co- 
operative Deer  Range  Study  was  undertaken.  It 
is  being  carried  out  by  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life 


LOUIS  BRUNETT 

Deer  Study  Leader 

and  Fisheries  Commission  in  cooperation  with  t\ 
Southern  Forest  Experiment  Station  and  the  Ki. 
atchie  National  Forest  of  the  United  State 
Forest  Service,  and  the  Soil  Conservation  Servic 
The  overall  planning  and  establishment  of  tlj 
study  was  a  joint  endeavor  of  the  Louisiana  Wi!| 
Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  and  the  Ale;! 
andria  Research  Center,  Southern  Forest  E;i 
periment    Station. 

Each  cooperator  is  responsible  for  specif 
segments  of  the  study.  The  Southern  Forest  E: 
periment  Station  is  responsible  for  the  veget; 
five  phase  while  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  an 
Fisheries  Commission  is  accountable  for  mail 
taining  the  proper  number  of  deer  in  each  ei 
closure,  the  biology  of  the  study  animals,  an 
maintenance  of  the  fences.  The  Kisatchie  Ni 
tional  Forest  furnished  the  study  area  and  pr( 
vides  management  of  the  timber.  The  Soil  Coi 
servation  Service  has  assisted  in  making  certai 
soil  measurements  and  gives  advice  pertaining  1 
the  soil. 

The  area  selected  for  installation  of  the  stud 
is  typical  of  the  loblolly-shortleaf  pine-hardwoo 
forest  type.  In  that  particular  forest  type  Loi 
isiana  has  approximately  4,012,000  acres  in  cei 
tral,  north,  and  northwest  Louisiana.  Practicalll 
all  of  this  type  is  owned  by  the  United  Staff' 
Forest  Service  and  large  landowners.  Most  of  ' 
is  open  to  public  hunting.  i 

The  study  is  designed  to  study  static  popuU 
tions  of  deer  in  enclosures  at  the  stocking  lev( 
of  one  animal  per  20,  40,  and  80  acres.  Thre 
deer  enclosures,  each  160  acres  in  size,  wer 
constructed  for  the  study.  A  20  acre  enclosure 
without  deer,  was  paired  with  each  enclosure  fo 
a  control.  Static  deer  populations  are  maintaine 
by  using  only  female  deer  in  the  stocking. 

The  overall  object  of  this  study  is  to  gai 
a  better  understanding  between  deer  and  thei 
range  in  the  loblolly-shortleaf  pine-hardwood  foi 
est  of  Louisiana  and  the  carrying  capacity  o 
this  forest  type.  Specifically  this  study  has  th 
following  objectives  under  three  different  stocl 
ing  rates : 
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1.  To  determine  the  availability  of  forage  and 
'he  species  preference  by  deer  during  the  sum- 
aer  and  winter  seasons. 

2.  To  determine  forage  "indicator"  species  that 
i'ould  serve  as  management  guides  in  determining 
pproximate  deer  stocking  levels  per  unit  of  area 
,nd  in  regulating  proper  range  use. 

3.  To  determine  the  effects  of  different  inten- 
sities of  deer  stocking  and  forage  use  upon  the 
ondition  and  trend  of  the  range  and  forest  re- 
)roduction. 

4.  To  determine  the  production  of  oak  mast  and 
ts  influence  upon  forage  use  and  deer  condition. 

5.  To  determine  the  physical  response  of  deer 
0  range  conditions  that  prevail  under  three  dif- 
Jerent  levels  of  stocking  and  the  prescribed  for- 
•st  management  practices. 

The  study  area  was  selected  and  a  survey 
)arty  located  the  fence  line  of  each  enclosure  and 
ixclosure  by  survey.  A  bulldozer  was  used  to 
ilear  the  fence  right-of-way  and  excavate  a  pond, 
ipproximately  one-quarter  acre  in  size,  in  each 
iinclosure.  A  nine  foot  deer  proof  fence  was  com- 
)leted  in  January,  1961. 

The  enclosures  were  stocked  with  trapped  deer 
It  the  rates  of  two  deer  per  one  160  acre  enclo- 
iure,  four  deer  per  one  160  acre  enclosure,  and 
sight  deer  per  one  160  acre  enclosure. 

Personnel  of  the  Alexandria  Research  Center, 
5outhern  Forest  Experiment  Station,  put  in 
he  study  plots  and  transects  necessary  to 
iccomplish  the  objectives.  The  plots  put  in  were 
imber  inventory  plots  and  forage  production  and 
itilization  plots.  The  transects  were  established  to 
letermine  range  condition  and  trend.  Mast  traps 
vere  erected  to  collect  acorns  for  production 
tudies. 

All  necessary  data  have  been  collected  to  this 
late.   So   far  no   conclusions   have   been   drawn. 

The  end  results  of  this  study  are  expected  to 
lave  considerable  effect  upon  future  deer  manage- 
tient  in  this  important  timber  type  of  Louisiana. 
i  knowledge  of  the  productivity  of  the  particular 
ange,  as  well  as  an  understanding  of  the  signs 
/hich  indicate  the  degree  of  stocking,  both 
lust  precede  the  setting  of  intelligent  harvest 
egulations. 

RANGE  SURVEYS 

With  the  rapid  increase  of  the  deer  herds  in 
he  State,  it  is  important  to  inspect  and  keep 
ecords  of  all  information  on  the  ranges  that  the 
erds  occupy.  This  information  would  indicate 
he  condition  of  the  range  and  aid  in  the  set- 
ing  of  the  deer  season  for  that  area.  The  inven- 
ories  are  conducted  by  trained  personnel. 

Before  an  area  is  inventoried  or  surveyed  the 
nvestigator  checks  previous  survey  reports  and 
ield  notes.  This  gives  him  an  idea  as  to  how  the 
irevious  survey  was  made,  what  was  found,  and 
dditional  information  that  he  must  look  for  on 


his  survey.  The  investigator  obtains  a  map  of 
the  area  and  studies  it  thoroughly  as  to  road  net- 
work and  streams.  A  survey  route  is  then  planned. 

The  surveys  are  made  by  the  investigator  going 
into  the  area,  and  as  he  travels  (by  vehicle  or 
boat)  making  stops  and  walking  perpendicular  to 
the  line  of  travel.  Stops  are  made  as  often  as 
deemed  necessary  by  the  investigator.  At  each 
stop  notes  are  made  of  occurrence  and  use  of 
browse  and  sign  such  as  tracks,  droppings,  live- 
stock, and  dogs. 

Local  people  are  contacted  as  well  as  enforce- 
ment agents.  Forestry  Commission  employees,  and 
industrial  foresters  for  information  concerning 
description  of  area,  factors  adversely  affecting 
deer,  factors  that  affect  hunting  and  the  eco- 
nomic liability  of  deer  in  area. 

A  narrative  report  is  prepared  on  each  area 
surveyed.  The  report  includes  description  of  area 
as  to  location,  physical  boundaries,  timber  types 
of  approximate  per  cent  of  each ;  history  of  deer 
herd  and  hunting  seasons;  factors  adversely 
affecting  deer;  factors  that  affect  hunting;  con- 
dition of  range;  condition  of  herd  (if  deter- 
mined) ;  economic  liability  of  deer  in  area;  rec- 
ommendations for  coming  season ;  the  chances 
of  getting  the  herds  managed  along  sound  bio- 
logical principles;  and  an  estimate  of  needs  to 
facilitate   deer  management   in   the   area. 

All  the  deer  range  survey  reports  are  forwarded 
to  the  Fish  and  Game  Division  office  where  the 
information  is  available  for  use  in  the  setting  of 
deer  hunting  regulations. 

Herbicides  and  Deer  Range 
Herbicides  are  playing  an  important  part  in 
hardwood  control  in  pine  forest  management. 
Some  of  the  herbicides  are  applied  by  aerial 
spray  or  the  mist  blower.  The  effects  of  the 
herbicide  (2,  4,  5T)  on  deer  browse  plants  was 
largely  unknown. 

A  study  was  begun  that  involved  visiting 
areas  that  land  companies  had  treated  with  herb- 
icides   applied    by    either    of    the    two    methods 


Proper  method  of  tagging  deer  under  Louisiana's 
Big  Game  license  regulations.  The  month  and  date 
must  be  punched  out  on  each  tag  used. 
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mentioned  above  for  hardwood  and  brush  control. 
The  lands  of  four  companies  were  visited.  The 
areas  were  visited  in  October  of  1961  with  a 
follow-up  trip  in  October,  1962.  The  areas  vis- 
ited were  in  the  northeast  (Union  and  Ouachita 
Parishes),  central  (Winn  Parish),  west  (Sa- 
bine Parish),  and  south-central  (Allen  Parish), 
Louisiana.  Most  of  the  treatment  was  to  kill  or 
control  hardwoods  and  brush  so  pine  could  be 
established. 

It  was  found  that  the  amount  of  2,  4,  5T  used 
and  the  amount  of  total  solution  varies  from  one 
land  company  to  another  and  that  one  company 
may  use  various  amounts.  The  amounts  used  was 
1,  li/o,  and  2  pounds  of  (2,  4,  5T)  Acid  in 
total  solutions  that  varied  from  2,  3,  4,  and 
5  gallons.  All  chemical  used  was  four  pounds 
acid  equivalent  per  gallon.  Diesel  oil  and  water 
were  used  as  carriers. 

It  was  found  that  the  pine  forest  manager 
may  use  the  herbicide  as  a  tool  to  establish  pine 
in  one  of  two  methods.  The  first  method  is  to 
apply  the  herbicide  to  the  brush  or  hardwoods 
thereby  releasing  the  established  pine  reproduc- 
tion. The  second  method  is  to  apply  the  herbicide 
and  direct  seed  the  area  to  pine  the  following 
winter  or  let  it  seed  naturally  from  seed  trees. 

It  appears,  from  field  observations,  that  herb- 
icidies  applied  from  the  air  or  by  the  mist  blow- 
er help  the  deer  range.  This  benefit  is  in  the  form 
of  browse  production  and  not  in  the  mast  yield. 
The  overhead  canopy  is  opened  up  allowing 
sunlight  to  get  to  the  browse  species  which  stim- 
ulates sprout  growth  that  is  within  easy  reach 
of  deer.  However,  these  sprouts  may  eventually 
grow  out  of  reach  of  deer. 

Desirable  browse  species  such  as  yaupon, 
redbay,  sweetbay,  deciduous  holly,  blackgum,  the 
viburnums  and  smilaxs  appear  to  be  resistant 
to  the  herbicide.  Those  species  may  have  crown 
kill  but  will  sprout  at  the  root  collar.  Those 
sprouts  grow  luxuriantly  and  provide  high  quality 
deer  browse. 

It  appears  that  if  pine  seedlings  are  established 
and  the  herbicide  is  applied  to  the  brush  and 
hardwood  the  released  pine  will  grow  at  a  rapid 
rate.  The  sprouts  of  the  treated  brush  will  grow 
with  or  just  below  the  pine.  Giving  the  pine  a 
head  start  on  the  brush  is  what  the  pine  forest 
manager  is  after. 

If  the  brush  and  hardwoods  are  treated  first 
and  the  area  is  seeded  later,  directly  or  naturally, 
it  appears  that  on  some  sites  the  brush  sprouts 
will  get  ahead  of  the  pine.  The  dense  growth 
of  the  sprouts  will  retard  the  growth  of  the 
pine  or  compete  so  that  the  pine  will  die.  Either 
method  may  cause  a  dense  growth  of  blackberry 
briars  that  will  compete  with  young  pine  seed- 
lings to  such  an  extent  that  the  pine  may  be 
killed. 

Cutting  down  on  the  production  of  mast  seems 


to  be  the  concern  of  wildlife  managers.  Some  o 
the  oaks  will  have  crown  kill  but  will  recovei 
This  recovery  is  in  the  form  of  many  smai 
branches  coming  out  along  the  trunk  and  large 
branches.  This  new  growth  may  produce  acorn 
in  a  few  years;  however,  this  remains  to  be  seer 
For  the  remainder  of  the  year  following  treatj 
ment  the  woody  plants  that  are  browsed  b; 
deer  may  be  dead  and  therefore  not  utilizet 
This  will  depend  on  the  amount  of  herbicid 
that  conies  in  contact  with  the  plant.  The  mail 
stem  of  the  plants  may  be  killed.  The  followin; 
spring  sprouts  will  be  put  out  at  the  root  collai 

Introduction   of   Desirable   Understory 
Plants  to  Commercial    Forest  jj 

Large  landowners  are  planting  vast  acreage 
mostly  in  cutover  pine   land,   to  pine.   Some   o 
the  landowners  and  timber  managers  are  inter 
ested  in  producing  deer  browse,  but  at  the  sam(, 
time,  produce  the  maximum  of  commei-cial  timi : 
ber.  A  study  was  designed  to  gather  informatioij ; 
and  to  demonstrate  the  effects  planted  pine  anc;  i 
deer   browse    species   have   on   each    other.    The '. 
objective  of  this  study  is  to  determine  if  dee),  I 
browse    plants    can    be    introduced     into     pintj  j 
forests    and    if   competition    will    exist   betweerji 
browse  plants  and  the  pine  and  at  what  stocking 
rate  competition  occurs.  t 

The  fruit  of  various  deer  browse  species  AvasI 
collected  to  conduct  a  germination  test  on  theii 
seed.  Fruits  collected  were  whitebay,  redbay,  ar- 
rowwood,  possumhaw,  largeleaf  gallberry,  straw- 
berry bush,  and  rattan.  Germination  tests  included 
planting  the  whole  fruit  and  removing  the  seed 
from  the  fruit.  The  germination  tests  are  still 
being  conducted  on  these  species. 

Study  plots  will  be  established  with  pine  and 
deer  browse  plant  seed  at  various  seeding  ratepi 
to  try  to  accomplish  the  objectives  of  this  study. 

DEER  INVESTIGATIONS 

HERD  STUDIES  'j 

Deer  hunting  is  gaining  in  popularity  each 
year.  At  the  same  time  the  progress  of  modern; 
man  is  rapidly  claiming  more  and  more  wood-, 
land  acreage.  Future  deer  hunting  will  require 
us  to  employ  all  of  the  technical  skill  that  we  can 
muster  to  efficiently  manage  our  deer  herds  here 
in  Louisiana.  This  information  cannot  be  ob- 
tained quickly,  but  by  initiating  a  long  range 
research  program  we  will  gradually  build  a  back- 
ground of  biological  data  that  will  enable  us  to 
derive  the  maximum  benefit  from  our  deer  herds. 
At  the  present  time  we  are  conducting  several 
studies  that  annually  produce  data  that  strength- 
ens our  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  biol- 
ogy of  the  white-tailed  deer.  These  studies  in- 
clude investigations  on  food  habits,  reproduction, 
general  body  condition,  parasites,  disease,  and  the 
use    of   tranquilizing    agents    in    capturing    and. 
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andling  deer.  These  studies  are  only  rudiments 
f  a  program  that  is  designed  to  ultimately 
rovide  the  deer.  Unless  we  implement  a  deer 
lanagement  plan  based  on  biological  facts  we 
'ill  never  realize  the  tremendous  potential  that 
lis  valuable  resource  offers. 

THE  DEER  REPRODUCTION  STUDY 

For  the  past  five  years  the  reproductive  tracts 
rom  female  white-tailed  deer  have  been  collected 
nd  examined.  During  this  period,  a  total  of  510 
eproductive  tracts  have  been  processed.  Each  re- 
roductive  tract  was  methodically  dissected  and 

detailed  examination  was  made.  Each  ovary 
'as  sliced  into  wafer-like  sections  approximately 

millimeter  in  thickness  and  each  of  these  sec- 
ions  was  examined  for  corpora  lutea  and  corpora 
Ibicantia.  These  structures  are  indicative  of  the 
va  production  during  the  breeding  season.  The 
pproximate  ovulation  incidence  for  both  the  cur- 
ent  season  and  the  immediate  past  season  can 
e  determined  by  the  examination  of  these  struc- 
ures.  All  embryos  and  fetuses  found  during  these 
xaminations  were  measured  for  age  determina- 
ion.  This  enabled  us  to  ascertain  the  peak  of 
reeding  and  fawning  season  for  our  various 
eer  herds. 

Also  incorporated  into  this  study  was  the  com- 
utation  of  reproduction  rates  expressed  in  terms 
f  fawns  per  adult  doe  as  they  occurred  in 
Jame  Management  Area  kill  records. 

RUMEN  CONTENT  ANALYSIS 
This  study  is  designed  to  give  us  a  detailed 
ccount  of  the  seasonal  food  habits  of  the  white- 
ailed  deer  in  Louisiana.  By  microscopic  examina- 
ion  of  the  food  particles  found  in  the  rum.en 
stomach),  correct  identification  of  the  various 
ypes  of  plant  material  utilized  by  the  deer  can 
le  made.  This  technique  of  analysis  will  enable 
IS  to  positively  identify  food  materials  that  pre- 
iously  could  not  be  recognized  by  other  means. 
Ve  will  now  be  in  a  position  to  identify  even  the 
mallest  fragments  of  plant  material  found  in 
he  rumen  of  deer,  thus  allowing  us  to  make  a 
letailed  stomach  analysis.  This  study  is  de- 
igned to  run  for  several  years  so  that  as  many 


stomachs  as  possible  can  be  examined. 

Since  this  study  in  its  present  form  has  only 
recently  been  initiated,  no  report  on  the  small 
amount  of  data  thus  far  obtained  has  been 
written.  All  future  work  done  on  this  study  will 
be  done  in  cooperation  with  the  Louisiana  Co- 
operative Wildlife  Research  Unit  at  Louisiana 
State  University. 

THE  TRANQUILIZER  STUDY 
Wildlife  research  personnel  are  continually 
screening  the  many  developments  that  modern 
technology  has  produced  to  see  if  any  have  an 
application  in  the  field  of  wildlife  management. 
The  investigation  of  tranquilizing  compounds  is 
an  example  of  such  an  effort.  Since  one  of  the 
tasks  that  wildlife  workers  are  frequently  faced 
with  is  the  capturing,  handling,  and  transporta- 
tion of  certain  species  of  wildlife,  tranquilizing 
agents  are  being  tested  to  determine  whether  or 
not  their  use  will  increase  the  efficiency  of  such 
operations.  Although  tranquilizers  were  tested 
initially  in  search  of  a  means  of  I'educing  mortal- 
ity resulting  from  trapping  and  handling  certain 
game  animals  and  birds,  it  now  appears  that 
wild  animals  can  also  be  captured  by  mixing 
powered  tranquilizer  with  bait  substances. 

Louisiana  has  been  a  pioneer  in  this  field  of 
work  and  has  attracted  widespread  attention.  A 
technical  paper  entitled  "A  Preliminary  Report 
on  the  Use  of  Tranquilizing  Compounds  in  Cap- 
turing and  Handling  Wildlife"  authored  by 
Robert  E.  Murry,  Research  Project  Leader  and 
the  deer  study  leader  was  presented  at  the  Seven- 
teenth Annual  Conference  of  the  Southeastern 
Association  of  Game  and  Fish  Commissioners  at 
Hot  Springs,  Arkansas  in  September,  1963.  This 
paper  has  stimulated  much  interest  and  many 
states  have  expressed  a  desire  to  enter  this  ex- 
tremely promising  area  of  research. 

Our  initial  studies  of  tranquilizing  agents  have 
been  centered  primarily  around  although  a  lim- 
ited amount  of  work  involved  turkey,  foxes, 
nutria  and  squirrels.  Preliminary  testing  of  sev- 
eral tranquilizing  agents  has  resulted  in  the 
selection  of  a  compound  that  has  all  of  the 
characteristics  required  for  use  in  wild  animals. 
A  large  drug  manufacturing  concern  has  made 
available  to  the  Commission  a  quantity  of  this 
experimental  drug.  Since  we  were  primarily  in- 
terested in  evaluating  the  effects  of  this  agent 
on  deer,  a  captive  deer  herd  was  started.  These 
deer  were  used  as  test  animals  for  this  new  drug. 
As  a  result  of  this  testing  we  now  feel  that  we 
are  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  characteristic 
effects  that  this  agent  has  on  deer.  So  encourag- 
ing were  the  results  of  these  tests  that  we  feel 
that  this  drug  can  be  used  with  astounding  suc- 
cess in  preventing  mortality  resulting  from  cap- 
turing and  handling  deer  as  well  as  being  an 
effective  agent  for  use  in  capturing  wild  deer. 
Recent  attempts  to  catch  semi-tame  deer  from 
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large  enclosures  have  been  highly  successful. 
Plans  are  now  being  made  to  capture  deer  in 
early  1964  from  a  large  herd  of  deer  in  the  prairie 
country  of  southwest  Louisiana. 

Although  our  studies  have  been  devoted  pri- 
marily to  deer  in  the  beginning  of  this  inve.sti- 
gation,  we  believe  that  game  birds,  both  native 
and  exotic,  can  be  handled  more  effectively  after 
being  tranquilized.  These  game  birds  include  wild 
turkey,  black  francolin,  red  jungle  fowl,  black 
necked  pheasant,  and  the  bamboo  partridge.  It 
is  believed  that  the  foregoing  exotic  species  can 
be  raised  in  captivity  much  easier  while  under 
the  influence  of  a  tranquilizing  agent.  Attempts 
will  also  be  made  to  capture  wild  turkey  with 
bait    treated    with    tranquilizer. 

At  this  time  it  is  strongly  believed  by  those 
who  have  worked  with  tranquilizing  compounds 
that  there  are  unlimited  uses  for  tranquilizing 
agents  in  the  field  of  wildlife  management.  Our 
preliminary  studies  strongly  support  this  belief. 

PRELIMINARY  PARASITE  SURVEY 
While  this  study  is  in  some  respects  similar 
to  the  Southeastern  Cooperative  Wildlife  Disease 
Study,  the  objectives  of  the  two  studies  are  quite 
different.  The  objective  of  this  study  is  to  sur- 
vey the  parasites  occurring  in  normal  healthy 
deer  rather  than  diseased  deer  or  deer  from  over- 
populated  ranges.  By  becoming  familiar  with 
the  parasites  normally  occurring  in  developing 
deer  herds,  or  healthy  deer,  our  technicians  will 
be  able  to  notice  trends  toward  heavy  parasit- 
•ism  which  is  indicative  of  an  overpopulated 
condition.  This  study  is  also  designed  to  teach 


Aging  deer  is  part  of  the  biological  checks  re- 
ceived on  Louisiana's  Game  Management  Areas. 
Deer  can  only  be  aged  by  tooth  development  and 
wear. 


biologists  the  techniques  of  post  mortem  exami 
nation  as  well  as  the  gross  anatomy  of  deer 
Although  only  three  deer  herds  have  been  ex 
amined  thus  far,  it  is  hoped  that  within  the  nex 
year  most  of  the  major  deer  herds  of  our  stat 
can  be  examined.  This  study  has  moved  mucl 
slower  than  originally  intended  due  to  the  lacl 
of  a  trained  parasitologist  to  identify  those  para 
sitic  forms  encountered.  We  have  received  aii 
from  the  Southeastern  Cooperative  Wildlife  Dis 
ease  Study  and  the  Department  of  Veterinary 
Science  of  Louisiana  State  University,  but  un 
foi'tunately  these  two  agencies  have  schedule 
that  do  not  permit  them  to  handle  all  the  ma 
terial  that  we  collect.  The  Department  of  Zoolo 
gy  at  Tulane  University  has  expressed  an  inter 
est  in  collecting  parasites  from  deer  and  hai 
generously  agreed  to  work  closely  with  us  in  thi; 
investigation.  Therefore,  we  are  now  in  a  posi 
tion  to  survey  deer  parasites  at  a  much  fastei 
pace  than  was  previously  possible.  We  are  hope 
ful  that  a  check  list  of  the  common  parasite; 
of  the  white-tailed  deer  in  Louisiana  will  b( 
forthcoming  in  the  near  future  as  a  result  o: 
this  study. 

THE  GENERAL  CONDITION  STUDY 
This  study  maintains  an  annual  check  on  th( 
physical  condition  of  the  deer  killed  on  our  gam( 
management  areas.  The  data  obtained  from  thii 
investigation  keeps  us  informed  as  to  how  ef 
ficiently  we  are  managing  the  deer  herds  on  th< 
various  areas  throughout  the  state.  These  dat; 
include  ages,  sex,  weights  and  antler  measure! 
ments.  This  information  is  compared  with  previ 
ous  data  from  the  respective  area.  In  this  man 
ner  we  are  able  to  detect  any  changes  that  oc 
cur  in  the  different  age  classes.  The  keynote: 
of  efficient  deer  management  are  weight  gaii 
and  increased  fawn  production.  When  deer  an 
removed  from  a  crowded  range,  the  remaininj 
animals  have  more  food  available  to  them  whicl 
in  turn  brings  about  weight  gain  and  increase( 
fawn  production.  Annual  fluctuations  in  average 
weights  and  fawn  production  are  indications  o: 
the  efficiency  of  our  management  program.  Onlj 
through  a  continuous  program  of  sound  man 
agement  will  the  hunter  harvest  the  maximun 
sustained  yield  of  healthy  deer.  There  is  no  waj 
we  know  of  to  achieve  sound  management  ol 
our  deer  herds  without  annual  either  sex  har- 
vests. The  following  tables  present  the  data  col 
lected  from  some  game  management  areas  dur 
ing  the  last  four  years.  A  critical  eye  can  easilj 
spot  the  effects  that  adequate  harvests  have  hac 
on  the  general  physical  condition  of  our  deei 
herds. 
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DEER  HERD  COMPOSITION  DATA 
Based  On  Fawns  Per  100  Adult  Does  (2V2  yrs.  &  up) 


Seasons 

Catahoula 

Ch 

icago 

Mill 

Evangeline 

Jackson-Bienville 

fled  Dirt 

West  Bay 

Co 

CO 

» 

w 

Co 

w 

-ii 

s 

o 

s 

o 

o 

^ 

o 

•ir; 

o 

•^ 

o 

5 

e 

s 

s 

S 

e 

^  =c 

S 

c 

B 

-5S 

5 

o 

-i;-e 

t. 

OS 

^■S 

k 

Qi 

^•§ 

U. 

OS 

^■S 

k 

0^ 

-C-i 

fe. 

« 

'^■§ 

k 

«5 

1958 

81 

67 

83 

1959 

77 

71 

92 

167 

180 

108 

13 

29 

223 

89 

98 

110 

90 

84 

93 

1960 

132 

79 

60 

36 

52 

144 

16 

13 

81 

43 

42 

98 

56 

64 

114 

1961 

33 

41 

124 

23 

41 

178 

26 

30 

115 

20 

35 

175 

91 

118 

130 

1962 

121 

139 

115 

41 

45 

110 

1963 

73 

65 

89 

69 

45 

65 

28 

34 

121 

88 

92 

104 

50 

59 

118 

132 

176 

134 

TABLE  OF  HUNTER  SUCCESS  FOR  SOME  LOUISIANA  GAME  MANAGEMENT  AREAS 
FOR  THE  1962  and  1963  HUNTING  SEASONS 


196£ 


1963 


Hunter  Success 


A  rea 

Caldwell   G.M.A 

Catahoula  G.M.A 

Chicago  Mill  G.M.A 

East  Carroll  G.M.A.  

Evangeline  G.M.A 

Jackson-Bienville  G.M.A. 

Red  Dirt  G.M.A. 

Sabine  G.M.A 

Union  G.M.A 

West  Bay  G.M.A 


STATE  TOTAL 


No.  Of 
Hunters 

608 
1,927 
8,357 

132 
1,218 
2,142 
2,054 

140 

145 
5,522 

22,245 


No.  Of 

Deer   Killed 

42 

53 

844 

3 

33 

152 

42 

2 

6 

135 


"Bucks 
Only" 

1/15 
1/36 

1/44 
1/37 

1/49 
1/70 
1/24 
1/41 


"Ann 
Deer" 


1/10 
1/14 


1,302 


1/17 


No.  Of 

Hunters 

1,268 

2,688 

11,888 

1,682 

1,314 

4,883 

2,650 

251 

511 

8,072 

35,207 


No.  Of 

Deer   Killed 

242 

226 

1,360 

144 

99 

325 

250 

21 

49 

900 


3,616 


Hunter 

Success 
"Anil 

Deer" 
1/  5 
1/12 
1/  9 
1/12 
1/13 
1/15 
1/11 
1/12 
1/10 
1/    9 

1/10 


Note:  Fort  Polk  and  Zemurray  Park  data  are  not  li^tt-d  in  these  tables. 


TABLE  OF  COMPUTED  LIVE  WEIGHTS  OF  DEER  KILLED 

ON  SOME  LOUISIANA  GAME  MANAGEMENT  AREAS 
During  The  1950,  1951,  1962  and  1953  Controlled  Hunts 


Age 

Se.v 

Catahoula 

Chicago  MiH-\- 

Evangeline 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

6  Mo 

IV2 

Male     

Female    

Male    

Female    

Male    

' '.  '.  '.  '.  '.  '.     95.5 
......   114.2 

54.6 

53.4 
97.2 

80.8 
118.0 

84.2 
138.4 

101.9 
154.7 

87.6 
139.6 

101.6 

290.8 
123.4 
13  3. 3 
"0 
145.6 

48.1 

45.7 
81.6 

70.6 
106.6 

75.0 
117.8 

85.3 
125.2 

85.5 
90.6 

91.5 
155.9 

66.0 

58.2 
112.3 

154.5 

110.5 
188.5 

115.5 
203.0 

119.9 
195.6 

112.4 

129.7 

99.6 
160.3 

174'.i 

216.2 

2  2  5'.  6 

52.4 

48.4 
117.1 

96.8 
155.0 

104.6 
192.8 

110.0 
223.6 

110.2 
198.8 

114.6 

63.6 

60.3 
121.7 

79.4 
102.1 

119.4 
178.2 

124.8 
220.1 

117.1 
197.7 

122.4 

57.2 

52.1 
94.6 

79.4 
102.1 

82.4 
109.5 

86.6 
141.5 

96.9 
131.4 

116.0 

60 

54.6 
95.8 

79.1 
106.6 

87.2 
117.6 

93.3 
155.1 

91.5 
154.8 

92.6 

90.7 

l'lV.3 

135.4 

138  ' 

143.8 
96.0 

55.4 

51.9 
95.6 

82.7 
113.8 

2V2 

Female    

Male    

......    135.6 

93.8 
125.0 

31/2 

41/2 

Female    

Male    

Female    

Male     

'.'.'.'.'.'.   128.3 
......    139.2 

97.8 
97.7 

5V2 

Female    

91.6 

Ja 

ckson-Bienville 

Red  Dirt 

West  Bay 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

58.4 

49.9 
120.5 

91.6 
158.8 

112.5 
175.8 

123.8 

114.0 
225.0 

82.0 

55.3 

54.9 
111.6 

100.8 
158.0 

113.9 
176.0 

116.4 
208.0 

121.1 
203.8 

116.0 

44.9 

42.1 
100.8 

84.6 
124.6 

92.2 
167.2 

95.3 
192.2 

99.2 
141.0 

96.5 

49.3 

48.4 
108.5 

87.5 
136.9 

101.3 
178.2 

108.4 
201.3 

112.8 
109.3 

59.7 

53.2 
93.0 

83.7 
121.6 

86.6 
119.9 

93.9 
137.0 

93.2 
147.1 

91.9 

55.3 

50.6 
95.8 

78.0 
120.6 

84.6 
135.9 

83.6 
134.2 

92.9 
135.4 

100.3 

96.4 
118.4 
135.4 
140.6 

43.1 

41 
80.5 

73.2 
107.9 

82.2 
127.5 

81.5 
131.8 

88.5 
127.1 

84.0 

50 

46 
80.3 

73.6 
97.5 

74.6 
105.4 

91.1 
103.6 

84.0 
116.7 

87.5 

43.9 

45.3 
84 

71.7 
102.0 

76.0 
114.8 

83.4 
127.8 

81.2 
139.6 

82.4 

287.1 
l'02.5 
109.7 
125.1 
124.6 

53.5 

6  Mo 

Female 

46.8 

Male   

81.3 

iy2 

21/2 
31/2 

Female 

Male   

Female 

Male   

77.1 
94.8 

81.1 
111.8 

84.9 

41/2 

Male   

Female     

108.3 

84.3 

Male   

94.0 

51/2 

Female 

87.8 

KOTE:  Data  for  I960  and  1961  Are  corrections  for  a  similar  table  M-hich  appeared  on  page  89  of  NINTH  BIENNIAL   REPORT. 


MOURNING  DOVE   INVESTIGATIONS 

During  the  past  two  years  the  major  efforts 
of  the  dove  study  have  been  directed  toward 
gathering-  management  data  in  an  effort  to  real- 
istically harvest  the  moui-ning  dove.  In  order  to 
determine  the  status  of  the  dove  population,  two 
census  methods  were  employed.  These  were  the 
random  road  count,  a  count  of  all  doves  seen  by 
biologists  during  year-round  daylight  driving 
throughout  the  state,  and  the  call  count,  a  na- 
tionwide count  of  cooing  doves  along  permanent 
routes  censused  once  annually  between  May  20 
and  June  10.  While  these  census  methods  do  not 
reflect  total  population,  they  do  provide  an  in- 
dex which  may  be  compared  with  the  previous 
year's  index  to  determine  a  trend  in  the  popula- 
tion. The  indexes  obtained  indicate  a  substantial 
increase  in  the  1963  statewide  dove  population. 
The  average  statewide  1963  May-June  random 
road  count  indicates  a  23.1%  increase  from  the 
1962  level  at  that  time.  The  call  count  survey 
indicates  a  36.4%  increase  in  the  number  of  doves 
heard  from  the  1962  level.  For  the  United  States 
as  a  whole,  however,  the  1963  breeding  popula- 
tion remained  at  the  same  level  as  the  previous 
year's. 

The  call-count  survey  provides  the  only  na- 
tional population  index  presently  available,  but 
it  has  important  limitations.  It  is  an  index  to 
the  breeding  population  only  and  does  not  serve 
as  an  indicator  of  production.  Since  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  fall  population  consists  of  young  of 
the  year,  this  is  an  important  limitation.  A  re- 
liable census  technique  for  determining  the 
status  of  the  dove  population  is  presently  one  of 
the  most  pressing  needs  in  the  overall  dove  man- 
agement program. 

Dove  management  for  the  past  decade  has 
been  characterized  by  a  gradual  relaxation  of 
hunting  regulations.  The  call-count  survey  has 
revealed  that  the  overall  dove  has  generally  in- 
creased despite  these  more  liberal  regulations. 
For  the  first  time,  Louisiana  was  allowed  to  se- 
lect a  hunting  season  of  three  segments  in  1962. 
This  type  of  season  was  again  selected  in  1963. 
The  3-way  split  season  has  served  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  hunters  in  different  sections  of  the 
state,  each  group  wishing  to  hunt  when  birds 
are  locally  most  abundant.  A  hunting  season  of 
three  segments  has  long  been  needed  in  this  state 
and  has  been  enthustically  received  by  dove 
hunters. 

TELEPHONE  SURVEY 

The  attention  of  dove  researchers  has  recently 
been  turned  to  the  development  of  a  technique 
of  reliably  measuring  dove  harvest.  During  the 
1960-61  hunting  season,  the  telephone  interview 
as  a  means  of  obtaining  dove   kill   information 
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was  investigated  in  Acadia  Parish.  Armed  with 
the  information  gathered  during  this  pilot  study 
and  statistical  advice  from  the  Institute  of  Sta- 
tistics, North  Carolina  State  University,  a  state- 
wide telephone  survey  was  inaugurated  this  year 
in  an  effort  to  obtain  an  index  to  dove  kill.  A 
selection  of  45,000  telephone  numbers  was  drawn 
at  random  from  the  total  of  672,000  residential 
subscribers  in  the  state.  One-third  of  these  sub- 
scribers was  contacted  at  the  close  of  each  of 
the  first  two  segments  of  the  hunting  season 
and  information  concerning  kill  and  hunt- 
ing trips  was  obtained.  Cooperation  thus  far  has 
been  excellent.  Telephone  interviews  for  the  last 
segment  will  begin  at  the  end  of  the  hunting 
season  on  January  7,  1964. 

Preliminary  analysis  of  data  gathered  thus 
far  indicate  that,  of  that  portion  of  the  state's 
population  who  live  in  a  household  having  a  tele- 
phone, 54,000  are  dove  hunters.  These  hunters 
killed  an  estimated  337,500  doves  during  126,400 
hunting  trips  during  the  first  segment  of  the 
season,  September  2-16.  These  estimates  do  not 
include  dove  hunters  who  live  in  a  household 
without  a  telephone  and,  therefore,  represent  a 


Charles  "Chili"  Baur,  Biological  Aid,  Fish  and  Game 
Division  recording  technical  data  for  a  trapped  and 
banded  mourning  dove.  Louisiana  has  been  one  of 
the  nation's  leaders  in  dove  research. 
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linimum  number  of  dove  hunters,  kill  and  trips 
or  the  state. 

This  survey  will  be  continued  during  future 
ears  and  the  estimates  obtained  compared  in  an 
ffort  to  evaluate  the  effects  of  changes  in  hunt- 
ng  regulations  on  kill,  one  year's  harvest  on  the 
ollowing  year's  harvest,  and  the  value  of  the 
all-count  breeding  population  estimate  as  a  pre- 
lictor  of  fall  kill.  This  pioneer  telephone  survey 
s  being  closely  watched  by  other  Southeastern 
tates  and  may  soon  be  in  use  throughout  the 
ilastern  Dove  Management  Unit. 

In  a  continued  effort  to  better  understand  mi- 
:ration  and  mortality,  dove  trapping  and  band- 
ng  was  conducted  at  trapping  stations  near 
vionroe  and  Alexandria.  During  the  past  two 
^ears  a  total  of  1075  doves  has  been  banded.  In 
iddition  to  banding,  throat  swabs  of  trapped 
loves  were  obtained  and  sent  to  the  Patuxent 
Vildlife  Research  Center  for  analysis  as  part  of 
he  national  cooperative  dove  disease  surveillance 
)rogram. 

Analysis  of  throat  swabs  sent  during  the  sum- 
ner  of  1962  revealed  that  2.77c  of  the  birds 
,ested  were  positive  for  Trichomonas  galliuae, 
i  flagellated  protozoan  causing  severe  mortality 
n  doves.  Infected  birds  are  identified  by  the 
Dresence  of  a  yellow  cheese-like  mass  in  the  back 
)f  the  mouth  and  the  foul  odor  emitted  from  the 
:hroat.  Because  of  the  obstruction  of  air  and 
'ood  passages  by  lesions,  the  dove  loses  weight 
rapidly,  becomes  weak,  and  finally  dies  from 
suffocation  or  starvation.  In  its  fatal  form,  the 
course  of  the  disease  is  rapid  with  death  occur- 
ring within  10  days  of  infection.  Trichomoniasis, 
lowever,  poses  no  threat  to  human  health. 

Since  the  disease  is  transmitted  by  infected 
food  or  water,  the  tendency  of  doves  to  congre- 
gate when  feeding  or  drinking  contributes  to  its 
spread,  especially  during  periods  of  high  dove 
population.  Although  the  last  serious  outbreak  of 
;he  disease  occurred  in  1950  and  1951,  a  few 
;ases  are  reported  each  year  and  are  kept  under 
careful  surveillance. 

RABBIT  INVESTIGATIONS 

In  Louisiana,  rabbits  rank  near  the  top  in 
jame  species  after  deer,  squirrels  and  waterfowl. 
rhe  importance  of  rabbits  has  increased  tremen- 
iously  during  the  past  fifteen  years.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  from  central  Louisiana  southward,  but 
the  number  of  rabbit  hunting  enthusiasts  is  grow- 
ing rapidly  in  north  Louisiana.  Two  species  of 
rabbits  are  found  in  the  state,  cottontails  and 
swamp  rabbits,  both  of  which  are  quite  common. 
Because  of  the  shrinking  natural  range  and 
restricted  hunting  privileges  the  need  for  concen- 
trated studies  on  both  cottontails  and  swamp  rab- 
bits has  become  apparent.  For  the  proper  manage- 
ment and  harvest  of  any  game  species  knowledge 


JACK  O.  COLLINS 

Rabbit  Study  Leader 

of  certain  basic  facts  are  necessary.  Some  of 
these  are  known,  but  some  factors  remain  un- 
answered at  this  time. 

Research  is  not  an  overnight  process.  It  must 
be  carefully  designed  and  conducted  in  order  to 
get  worthwhile  results.  Hence,  before  certain 
specific  management  practices  are  applied  more 
information  is  needed. 

This  report  encompasses  work  carried  on  be- 
tween January  1,  1962  and  December  31,  1963. 

Four  main  objectives  were  included  in  the 
study  as  follows:  (1)  To  obtain  an  index  to 
population  trends,  (2)  to  determine  trends  in 
rabbit  hunting  success  in  various  areas  of  the 
state,  (3)  trapping  and  tagging  of  swamp  rab- 
bits in  order  to  gather  information  on  trapping 
techniques,  to  gather  data  on  factors  influencing 
trapping  success,  to  determine  cruising  radius, 
seasonal  range,  longevity  of  marked  animals,  and 
to  determine  percent  carryover  from  one  hunting 
season  to  the  next,  and  (4)  preliminary  investi- 
gation of  aging  rabbits  by  the  lens  technique, 
and  to  find  out  the  percent  harvest  of  adults 
as  compared  to  juveniles  on  specified  areas. 

RANDOM  ROAD  COUNTS 
Population  or  activity  trends  are  determined 
each  month  of  the  year  in  the  eight  adminis- 
trative districts  of  the  Pittman-Robertson  sec- 
tion. Fish  and  Game  Division.  The  work  is  as- 
signed to  all  biologists  of  the  P-R  section.  The 
following  method  is  used  to  obtain  the  data 
which  is  compiled  and  analyzed  by  the  study 
leader  at  the  end  of  each  month. 

When  traveling  to  perform  routine  duties  the 
driver  records  the  number  of  dead  and  live  rab- 
bits observed.  Also,  the  speedometer  reading  is 
recorded  at  the  beginning  and  completion  of 
each  trip.  This  information  is  kept  only  during 
daylight  hours  and  by  day,  month,  and  year. 
Calculations  are  made  on  the  basis  of  the  num- 
ber of  rabbits  observed  for  each  100  miles  of 
travel.  The  annual  index  figure  was  0.63  for  the 
twelve  month  period,  July  1,  1962  through  June 
30,  1963.  During  the  three  preceding  study  years 
the  average  was  0.66,  0.69,  and  0.70,  respectively. 
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HUNTING  SUCCESS  TRENDS 
Another  phase  of  the  rabbit  research  program 
consists  primarily  of  compiling  information  so- 
licited from  rabbit  hunters  located  throughout 
the  state.  In  1961,  hunters  were  asked  to  keep 
records  of  their  hunts  for  at  least  three  suc- 
cessive seasons.  Information  recorded  includes 
the  number  of  rabbits  bagged  per  hunt  and  the 
number  of  people  participating  in  each  hunt. 
Forms  are  provided  for  keeping  these  records 
along  with  stamped  return  address  envelopes  to 
be  used  at  the  end  of  the  hunting  season.  This 
plan  was  designed  only  to  determine  trends  in 
rabbits  hunting  success  in  various  areas  of  the 
state.  It  is  seldom  that  a  group  of  hunters  bag 
a  party  limit  of  rabbits  on  a  single  hunt.  Usu- 
ally the  average  kill  per  hunter  effort  is  less 
than  two  rabbits.  The  average  number  of  hunt- 
ers per  hunt  was  3.3  in  1961  and  3.8  during  the 
hunting  season  of  1962-63.  In  the  1961-62  sea- 
son the  number  of  rabbits  bagged  per  hunt  was 
3.7 ;  whereas,  in  1962-63  the  figure  was  4.5.  The 
number  of  rabbits  bagged  per  hunter  effort  dur- 
ing the  1961-62  season  was  1.1.  The  rabbit  kill 
was  slightly  higher  in  1962-63  than  the  previous 
year.  The  increase  was  from  1.1  to  1.2. 

AGING  TECHNIQUE  STUDIES 
A  research  job  initiated  in  June,  1962  is  en- 
titled "Aging  Rabbits  by  the  Lens  Technique". 
It  involves  classifying  rabbits  as  adults  or  juve- 
niles according  to  the  weight  of  the  lens.  Lenses 
are  removed  from  eyeballs  of  rabbits  collected 
during  the  hunting  seasons  on  specified  areas. 
Upon  removal  from  the  rabbit  each  eyeball  is 
stored  in  formalin,  then  at  a  later  date  the  lens 
is  removed,  dried,  and  weighed.  Preliminary  in- 
vestigation of  aging  rabbits  by  this  technique  is 
underway.  Fifty-four  swamp  rabbits  were  har- 
vested on  the  Thistlethwaite  Game  Management 
Area  during  the  controlled  hunts  conducted  on 
the  area  in  1962.  Lenses  in  apparent  good  condi- 
tion were  removed  from  38  of  these.  Seven  addi- 
tional sets  of  lenses  taken  from  swamp  rabbits 
killed  outside  the  management  area  were  used  in 
the  experiment.  Thirteen  of  the  38  were  in  the 
juvenile  category.  All  seven  rabbits  collected 
from  outside  the  management  area  were  adults. 

TRAPPING  AND  TAGGING 
A  trapping  and  tagging  program  was  started 
on  the  Thistlethwaite  Game  Management  Area, 
St.  Landry  Parish,  in  July,  1962.  This  job  is  in 
its  early  stages  of  development.  It  was  pri- 
marily designed  to  experiment  with  trapping 
techniques  and  gather  data  on  factors  influenc- 
ing trapping  success.  The  area  consisting  of 
about  10,000  acres  is  typically  bottomland  hard- 
wood. It  is  swamp  rabbit  habitat;  thus,  the 
work  is  confined  to  this  species  almost  entirely. 
Approximately     twenty-five     different     rabbits 


Jack  O.  Collins,  Rabbit  Study  Leader,  is  seen  abov 
at  work  in  Commission  laboratory  on  rabbit  re, 
search    project. 

were  caught  along  with  many  rats  and  oppos; 
sums  plus  some  other  kinds  of  animals  betweeij 
July  1,  1962  and  June  30,  1963.  Each  rabbi, 
caught  was  ear  tagged  and  released  at  trap  site: 

For  trapping  purposes,  about  fifty  box  typi' 
traps  were  used.  In  addition  some  drift  fenci' 
trapping  was  employed  in  the  spring  of  1963j 
Delicious  apples  were  the  main  kind  of  bait  used 
but  at  one  time  or  another,  lettuce,  celeryj 
onions,  and  or  potatoes  were  used.  ! 

There  was  considerable  emphasis  on  placemen', 
and  location  of  traps.  Trap  sites  were  locatecj 
throughout  the  area,  and  the  traps  were  fre-, 
quently  relocated.  Some  preliminary  work  was' 
performed  on  placing  traps  different  distances! 
apart.  j 

A  comparison  of  trapping  efforts  inside  thfi 
woods  and  outside  or  along  the  edges  of  open-: 
ings  was  made. 

In  an  effort  to  determine  value  of  prebaiting 
during  the  spring  of  1963  some  traps  were  set 
with  bait  at  time  of  initial  placement,  and  at  a 
nearby  location  with  like  halsitat  the  traps  were, 
pre-baited  daily  until  good  usage  was  in  evi- 
dence. These  traps  were  then  set. 

Results  of  the  trapping  are  summarized  as 
follows:  1.  Pre-baiting  should  be  conducted  as 
late  as  possible  in  the  afternoon.  Birds  and  ants 
were  found  to  be  the  only  day  time  users  of  the| 
bait.  However,  birds  were  seldom  a  serious  com- 
petitor  with   night   feeders.    2.    Ants   were   fre- 
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quently  a  serious  competitor  for  the  apples.  The 
problem  was  eliminated,  however,  by  sprinkling 
a  mild  insect  powder  inside  and  around  the  edge 
of  each  trap.  One  application  served  as  a  de- 
terrant  to  the  ants  for  several  days  but  did  not 
alter  trap  success  from  the  standpoint  of  number 
of  animals  caught.  3.  Of  the  several  kinds  of 
bait  tried,  delicious  apples  proved  to  be  the  only 
effective  one.  4.  In  relation  to  edges  of  openings 
or  woods,  catch  success  was  best  when  traps 
were  placed  5  to  20  feet  inside  woods.  In  con- 
trast, however,  rat  competition  was  more  severe 
further  in  the  woods.  5.  On  some  of  the  experi- 
ments trapping  success  on  rabbits  increased  con- 
siderably after  the  first  trap  efforts  when  most 
of  the  wood  rats  and  oppossums  were  eradicated. 
6.  For  the  purpose  of  handling  rabbits  a  funnel 
of  one  inch  mesh  poultry  wire  was  devised.  The 
total  length  is  about  three  feet  and  at  the  open 
end  it  is  about  a  foot  in  diameter.  7.  Weather 
conditions  were  an  important  factor  in  affect- 
ing catch  success  or  failure.  Rabbits  were  most 
active  after  periods  of  warm,  light  rain.  When 
temperatures  were  below  freezing  animal  activi- 
ty was  at  a  minimum  and  the  trap  catch  of  any 
kind  of  animals  was  usually  low.  8.  Some  swamp 
rabbits  were  retrapped  on  most  every  occasion 
that  the  trap  was  set.  They  were  usually  caught 
in  close  proximity  to  or  at  the  original  trap  site. 
On  the  other  hand  about  half  the  rabbits  caught 
were  never  retrapped  a  second  time. 

The  various  phases  of  the  trapping  and  tag- 
ging program  in  its  present  form  will  continue 
for  some  time  to  come  because  of  the  need  for 
more  basic  knowledge  about  rabbit  trapping. 

With  the  growing  interest  in  rabbit  hunting 
and  the  increasing  numbers  of  people  desiring 
new  forms  of  recreation  it  is  hoped  that  the  rab- 
bit research  program  of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  Commission  will  be  adequate  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  people  in  this  state. 

SQUIRREL  INVESTIGATiONS 

J.   B.  KIDD 
Study  Leader 

In  October  of  1962  a  squirrel  research  paper 
entitled  "The  Development  of  an  Efficient 
Squirrel  Trapping  and  Marking  Technique  in 
Louisiana"  was  authored  by  J.  B.  Kidd  and  L.  D. 
Soileau,  biologists  of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  Commission  and  addressed  to  the 
Sixteenth  Annual  Conference  of  the  Southeast- 
ern Association  of  Game  and  Fish  Commission- 
ers. This  paper  was  the  product  of  several  years 
trapping  and  marking  which  began  in  1952  and 
has  continued  until  the  present. 

TRAPPING  AND  TAGGING 

Prior    to    the    hunting    season    of    1962,    200 

squirrel  traps  were  put  in  operation  on  the  10,- 

000  acre  Thistlethwaite  Game  Management  Area 

located  north  of  Opelousas  in  St.  Landry  Par- 


ish. Four  weeks  of  trapping  in  May  and  Septem- 
ber resulted  in  the  capture  and  marking  of  375 
squirrels.  During  a  16  day  hunting  period  in 
October  1962,  147  tagged  squirrels  were  killed 
by  hunters  for  a  40  percent  return.  This  return 
information  indicated  that  hunters  harvested  40 
percent  of  the  total  population. 

Further  analysis  of  this  information  revealed 
an  estimated  population  before  the  hunt  of  14,- 
360  squirrels. 

A  similar  trapping  and  marking  program  was 
conducted  in  May  and  September  of  1963.  A 
total  of  166  squirrels  were  marked  prior  to  the 
hunting  season  in  1963.  During  the  hunting  peri- 
od that  followed  in  October  hunters  killed  23 
percent  of  the  squirrels  marked  in  1963.  This 
data  revealed  a  23  percent  harvest  by  hunters 
in  1963  as  compared  to  a  40  percent  kill  in  1962. 
It  also  determined  by  tag  return  analysis  that 
the  total  population  before  hunting  in  1963  was 
considerably  lower  than  in  1962.  Total  popula- 
tion estimates  in  1963  were  computed  to  be  9,357 
squirrels  as  compared  to  14,360  in  1962.  Below  the 
following  is  a  comparison  of  interesting  figures 
determined  from  tag  return  analysis  on  the 
Thistlethwaite  Game  Management  Area  between 
the  years  1962  and  1963. 

TAG   RETURN  ANALYSIS 


Total  Pop.  Est.  Before  Hunting  .  . 
%  Kill  of  Tot.  Pop.  By  Hunters  .  .  . 
No.  Sq.  Remaining  After  Hunting 
Total  Kill  By  Managed  Hunts   .  . . 

Avg.  Kill  Per  Hunt.  Effort 

9o  Natural  Mortality  that 
Occurred  Before  Hunt 


1962 

1963 

14,630 

9,357 

40 

23 

8,438 

6,961 

5,932 

2,396 

2.64 

1.50 

21 
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WATERFOWL 

CLARK  HOFFPAUIR 
Study  Leader 

The  past  two  years  have  been  perhaps  the 
most  important  thus  far  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  sport  of  duck  hunting  in  the  State.  But  for 
the  efforts  of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fish- 
eries Commission  the  hunting  season  on  ducks 
would  have  probably  been  closed  in  the  Missis- 
sippi Flyway.  After  an  all  out  effort  by  the 
Commission  and  interested  sportsmen  in  Louisi- 
ana, the  trend  of  more  restrictive  hunting  regu- 
lations was  finally  reversed  in  1963.  Never 
again  should  Louisiana  lower  its  guard  at  the 
time  duck  hunting  regulations  are  being  estab- 
lished in  Washington  or  the  State  may  well  see 
the  end  of  this  great  traditional  outdoor 
sport.  No  other  move  could  be  made  that  would 
more  imperil  the  future  of  the  waterfowl  re- 
source than  to  close  or  drastically  curtail  hunt- 
ing opportunity  and  thereby  end  public  support 
for  the  preservation  of  waterfowl  habitat  and 
management  programs. 

Aerial  censuses  of  waterfowl  were  conducted 
twice  monthly  from  September  to  April  during  the 
past  two  years.  Sometimes  weather  and  conflict- 
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ing  schedules  did  not  permit  this  program  to  be 
strictly  adhered  to.  In  1962-63  the  first  inven- 
tory was  conducted  on  October  29,  1962.  At 
that  time  approximately  2,636,500  ducks  were 
counted.  The  peak  population  was  reached  at  the 
time  of  the  mid-winter  inventory.  When  a  total 
of  4,523,550  ducks  were  found  in  the  state. 

The  census  was  started  again  on  September 
4,  1963  and  has  been  continued  twice  monthly 
until  the  writing  of  this  report  during  the  latter 
part  of  November  1963.  The  largest  number  of 
ducks  recorded  thus  far  is  4,409,550.  This  figure 
is  lower  than  the  mid-winter  inventory  of  Janu- 
ary 4-7,  1963,  but  it  may  be  noted  that  this  is 
approximately  1,000,000  more  than  during  No- 
vember,  1962. 

Mallards  are  one  of  the  primary  waterfowl 
species  found  in  the  Mississippi  Flyway.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  the  main  yardstick  used  by  the  fed- 
eral authorities  in  establishing  waterfowl  hunting 
seasons.  A  comparison  between  censuses  of  No- 
vember   14-16,    1962    and    November    19-20-21 


1963  show  a  21.3  per  cent  inci-ease  of  this  par- 
ticular species. 

Each  of  the  .statewide  surveys  is  made  by 
airplane  and  covers  approximately  760  miles 
linear  miles  of  transects  and  1130  miles  of  total 
flying.  Approximately  10  to  11  hours  flying  time 
are  required  for  each  flight  depending  on  weath- 
er. The  total  hours  actually  flown  per  month  ap- 
proximate 35  hours  for  the  two  censuses. 

On  the  15th  of  September  the  Commission 
purchased  a  new  Cessna  210  to  replace  the  old 
Cessna  180  which  had  a  total  of  1500  hours 
operation.  Another  reason  for  pui'chasing  this 
new  aircraft  with  retractable  landing  gear  was 
for  safety.  Most  of  the  flying  is  done  at  75  feet 
above  ground  or  water  level  and  an  emergency 
landing  with  a  fixed  wheel  plane  would  mean 
disaster.  The  new  aircraft  is  a  high  winged,  re- 
tractable gear,  single  engine  plane,  which  would 
allow  a  forced  landing  in  the  marsh  country 
without  too  much  danger. 


4,317,500 

3,100 

35,000 

330.000 


Table 
LOUISIANA  WATERFOWL  INVENTORY- 


Oct. 

Oct.                    29-  Nov. 

16-17                 Nov.  1  li-16 

Mallard     3,500                120,000  295,000 

Black  Duck   0                    2,000  18,000 

Gadwall    85,000                273,000  309,000 

Balpate     196,500                281,000  213,000 

Green  W.  Teal   82,500                370,000  355,000 

Blue  W.  Teal    342,000                340,000  292,000 

Shoveler   122,500                271,000  221,000 

Pintail     195,000                423,000  700,000 

Wood    Duck    no  count              no  count  no  count 

Mottle   Duck    31,000                  30,000  33,000 

Redhead    0                       500  no  count 

Canvasback    0                           0  2,000 

Scaup    Tr                      500,000  860,000 

Ringneck   Tr                        20,000  55,000 

Ruddy 0                   X  X 

Merganser     0 6,000 9,000 

TOTAL     1,058,000             2,636,500  3,362,000 

Canada  G 5,000  2,000 

Whitefr.  G 1,030                  10,050  30,000 

Blue  and  Snow  G.   .  .  5,700 176,500 280,000 

TOTAL     6,730                191,550  312,000 

Coots 47,500                345,000  275,000 

Table  II 
LOUISIANA  WATERFOWL 

Sept.  Oct. 

20-23  7-n 

Mallard   150  330 

Black  Duck 0  0 

Gadwell  100  10,300 

Baldpate   1,150  90,160 

Green  W.  Teal 2,000  47,530 

Blue  W.  Teal 507,280  468,800 

Shoveler    4,516  71,550 

Pintail   14,475  169,900 

Wood  Duck *  * 

Mottled  Duck 44,700  36,500 

Redhead    0  0 

Canvasback    0  0 

Scaup     ** 

Ringneck 0  0 

Ruddy    0  0 

Merganser     0  0 

TOTAL 574 

Canada   G 

Whitefront  G 

Blue  and  Snow  G 

TOTAL 20,000 

Coots    2,050  4,100 

*No  Count  **Not  Censused 


ENTORY- 

-1962-1963 

Jan. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

3-6 

7-10 

i 

25,  26,  28 

450,000 

510,200 

500,000 

290,000 

21,000 

13,850 

20,000 

14,000 

328,000 

339,950 

308,000 

303,000 

197,000 

209,600 

273,000 

213,000 

442,000 

487,600 

467,000 

411,000 

260,000 

222.200 

310,000 

295,000 

295,000 

248,400 

264,000 

312,000 

713,000 

652,800 

588,000 

435,000 

no  count 

85,000 

no  count 

no  count 

33,000 

32,000 

33,000 

28,000 

1,500 

9,100 

no  count 

no  count 

4,000 

12,000 

18,500 

24,000 

1,502,000 

1,601,100 

4,000 

470,000 

60.000 

72,750 

24,000 

15,000 

X 

8,000 

2,500 

1,000 

11.000 

19,000 

25,000 

13,000 

4,523,550 

7,200 

32,150 

386,070 


2,842,000 

7,275 

32,150 

386,070 


2,824,000 


368,100 

425,420 

425,495 

265,000 
1 

376,600 

269,000 

270,000 

1 
NVENTORY- 

-1953-64 

Ocf. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

21-23 

i-7 

19-21 

2-i 

413 

153,400 

358,000 

669,000 

0 

4,850 

9,000 

9,500 

49,700 

674,000 

942,500 

910,800 

406,800 

429,000 

336,700 

270,300 

123,250 

505,000 

662,000 

899,800 

533,200 

559,500 

302,000 

547,000 

159,700 

233,700 

188,300 

341,500 

223,850 

796.300 

623,100 

819,700 

41,500 

43,000 

48,900 

48,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

400 

^:>:: 

59,000 

909,000 

773,300 

2,900 

25,500 

22,300 

26,800 

161 

500 

700 

1,350 

15 

2,800 

6,850 

22,700 

574,371 

895,070 

1,541,489 

3,486,550 

4,409,350 

5,340,150 

:;::;: 

** 

2,200 

2,200 

2,200 

20,000 

** 

38,750 

38,750 

38,750 

** 

** 

257,000 

257,000 

257,000 

17,620 


297,950 
434,000 


297,950 
861,800 


297,950 
857,500 


AGE  RATIOS  OF  DUCKS 
The  age  ratios  of  young  per  adult  has  been 
on  an  increase  since  the  1961-62  season.  On  the 
Canadian  and  Alaskan  breeding  grounds  each 
year  a  breeding  ground  survey  is  conducted  to 
determine  the  number  of  nesting  pairs  and 
young  per  adult.  A  further  follow  up  of  this  is 
the  hunter  bag  check  conducted  by  each  state  in 
the  Mississippi  Flyway.  This  later  survey  gives 
some  indication  of  brood  survival  and  also  the 
final  age  ratio  between  young  and  old  birds.  To 
be  statistically  sound,  a  five  per  cent  sample  of 
the  total  population  should  be  measured.  This  is 
rather  impracticable  as  the  number  of  birds  ex- 
amined would  have  to  be  in  the  neighborhood 
of  400,000.  The  main  reason  for  the  survey  is  to 


establish  a  trend  to  show  age  ratio  changes  from 
year  to  year.  The  trend  has  been  an  increase 
since  1961-62.  It  is  hoped  that  this  increase  of 
young  to  old  ducks,  will  continue  over  the  next 
few  years.  Ducks  are  a  very  adaptable  resource 
of  great  potential  and  within  certain  limits  can 
adapt  to  adverse  climatic  factors. 

Age  Ratio  of  Puddle  Ducks  Killed  in  Louisiana 

You7ig 
per 
Season  adult 

1959-60  33 

1960-61  1.02 

1961-62  56 

1962-63  94 


Table  III 

LOUISIANA  DUCK  AGE  RATIOS  BY  SPECIES 
1962-53  Season  (Nov.  30-Dec.  24,  1952) 


Males 


Females 


Species 


Ad. 


Mallard    87 

Gadwall    8 

Am.  Widgeon   16 

G.  W.  Teal   22 

B.  W.  Teal    22 

Shoveler     13 

Pintail    101 

Wood  Duck 23 

Mottled  Duck   _4A 

SUB  TOTAL   336 

Redhead  

Lesser  Scaup    

Ringneck    

Merganser 


Iiiun. 

63 
10 
17 
20 
16 
24 
53 


No. 

Imm. 

Per 

Ad. 

.72 

1.25 

1.06 

.91 

.73 

1.85 

.52 

.35 

.02 


Ad.       Imm. 


40 
5 


19 

6 

41 

6 

7 


70 
18 
18 
17 
22 
24 
41 
9 
16 


No. 

Imm. 

Per 

Ad. 

1.75 
3.60 
2.25 
2.13 
1.16 
4.00 
1.00 
1.50 
2.29 


Total       Total      Total      Total 
Males   Females  Adults    Imm. 


No. 
Imm. 

Per      Total 
Ad.    Ducks 


150 
18 
33 
42 
38 
37 

154 
31 
45 


110 
23 
26 
25 
41 
30 
82 
15 
23 


127 
13 
24 
30 
41 
19 

142 
29 
51 


133 

28 
35 
37 
38 
48 
94 
17 
17 


1.05 

2.15 

1.46 

1.23 

.93 

2.53 

.66 

.59 

.33 


260 
41 
59 
67 
79 
67 

236 
46 
68 


SUB  TOTAL   

GRAND  TOTAL 345 


336 

212 

.63 

140 

235 

1.68 

548 

375 

476 

447 

.94 

923 

1 

7 
7 

7.66 
1.00 

"2 
3 

is 

9 

6.50 
3.00 

1 

8 

14 

1 

'15 
12 

'3 

10 

1 

1 
20 
16 

6.67 
1.60 

1 

1 

7 
1 

23 
26 

1 

9 

15 

1.67 

5 

22 

4.40 

24 

27 

14 

37 

2.64 

51 

227 


.66 


145 


257 


1.77 


572 


402 


490 


484 


.99 


974 
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Canadas  from  Missouri,  live-trapped  and  trans- 
ported to  Louisiana  are  shown  looking  over  the  en- 
closed marsh  area  which  will  be  their  new  home. 
These  are  part  of  2,000  Canadas  trapped  in  Missouri 
and  trucked  to  Louisiana  in  an  effort  to  build  up 
larger  flocks.  A  2,000-acre  area  will  be  fenced  to 
provide  nesting  room   for  these  Canadas. 


WATERFOWL  WEIGHTS 

Average  waterfowl  weights  have  been  the  ob- 
jective of  many  studies.  It  still  remains  a  fact 
that  waterfowl  in  Louisiana  have  never  suffered 
from  lack  of  natural  marsh  foods  or  agricul- 
tural crop  residue.  It  may  be  in  the  future  that 
due  to  drainage  of  natural  marshes  in  Louisiana 
a  change  in  feeding  habits  will  develop. 

It  is  hoped  that  from  waterfowl  weight  some 
correlation  between  age  and  condition  of  the 
marsh  will  be  developed.  In  other  words  weights 
would  be  an  indication  of  the  bird's  age;  thus 
supplementing  the  age  ratio  studies.  It  may  be 
added  that  waterfowl  weights  in  Louisiana  are 
usually  above  the  national  average. 
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Table  IV 

LOUISIANA  WATERFOWL  WEIGHTS* 
1962-63  Season  (Nov.  30-Dec.  24,  1952) 


Combined  Average*'**  Weights 


Paxs  A 

Loutre 

Ma 

38 

46.2 

3 
36.2 

3 
31.8 

1 
13.0 

7 
18.0 

1 

25.5 

50 

41.4 

21 

39.5 

Grand 

Mi 

21 

43.5 

3 

34.3 

2 

29.5 

1 

11.5 

i 

23.5 

10 

40.1 

Chenier** 

Fa           Fi 

11            29 

40.9         39.7 

1              4 

32.0         32.0 

1              3 

23.5         25.0 

"i          "2 

16.5         15.0 

'i2        "7 

35.0         32.6 

3              6 

38.2         35.4 

"^ass  A  Loutre — Grand  Ch 

enier 

Spi'ci<'fi 

!\Ia 

Mi 

1 

50.0 

1 

30.0 

2 

33.0 

"2 
19.0 

"ie 

40.9 

Fa 

"i 

38.0 

2 

33.0 

"2 
17.0 

1 
25.0 

3 
40.3 

1 
40.0 

Fi 

'  '3 

34.0 

5 

31.0 

"i 

21.0 

1.0 

35.6 

Ma 
46.2 
38.8 
35.6 
13.6 
18.i 
25'.8 
41.5 
40.3 

Mi 
43.7 
34.7 
3V.3 
11.5 
19.6 
23.5 
40.6 

Fa 
40.9 
35.6 
29.8 

16.8 
25.6 
36.i 
38.7 

Fi 
39.'i 
32.S 

28.7 

15.6 
2i'.0 
34.4 
35.4 

Gadwall    

..     "  3 
41.3 

7 

G.  W.   Teal    

B.  W.   Teal    

36.3 

..     "2 

18.5 

2 

Pintail     

26.0 
3 

Mottled  Duck   

42.7 

5 

43.8 

Gra 

nd  Chenier 

Ma 

M.  Sub- Ad. 

Mi 

Fa 

F.  S 

lb- Ad 

Fi 

Blue    Goose    

3 

69.7 
1 

1 

70.0 

4 
65.1 

"i 

81.0 

White-fronted   Goose    . 

93.0 

*  Upper    figure    in    block    is    number    of    waterfowl    weighed.    Lower    figure    is    average    weight    iu    ounces    and    tenths    of    ounces. 

*  Includes   Little  Pecan   Bayon   and   Hawkins'    Club, 
*Weighted  average. 


WATERFOWL  KILL   IN   LOUISIANA 

The  following  table  shows  that  the  waterfowl 
kill  in  Louisiana  was  down  in  the  1962  season 
although  waterfowl  were  present  in  their  usual 
high  numbers.  Reductions  in  kill  resulted  from 
fewer  hunters,  greatly  reduced  bag  limits  and  a 
short  season.  It  is  feared  that  the  loss  of  hunter 
interest  in  waterfowling  will  result  in  neglect 
of  waterfowl  habitat  maintenance  in  Louisiana. 

Table  V 

ESTIMATED  HUNTER  BAG  AND  HUNTER  EFFORT 

Compared  to  1951-1952  in  Louisiana 


Species  1961 

Hunting  Season: 

Duck  bag  limit 3-6 

Days    in    duck    season .  .  20 

Total    active   hunters    .  .  35,940 

Hunters-days: 

Days  per  adult  hunter.  .  5.59 

State    total    196,200 

Duck  bag: 

Seasonal  bag  per  adult 

hunter 8.05 

State  total 276,300 

Goose  bag: 

Seasonal  bag  per  adult 

hunter 0.85 

State  total 28,900 


1962 

Percent 
Change 

2-4 

25 

30,830 

-14.2 

4.86 
146,400 

-13.1 
-25.4 

5.36 
157,900 

-33.4 
-42.9 

0.78 
22,600 

-   8.2 
-21.8 

Table  VI 

ESTIMATED  WATERFOWL  KILL   IN   MISSISSIPPI 
FLY  WAY 

Change 

Species       '  1961  1962  Percent 
Ducks: 
Dabblers 

Mallard     831,000  327,200  -61 

Black   duck    57,800  31,600  -45 

Black  X  Mallard   3,800  1,800  -53 

Mottled  and  Florida 

duck    16,200  5,300  -67 

Gadwall    38,800  23,100  -41 

American   widgeon    97,300  39,000  —60 

Green-winged    teal     139,500  50,600  -64 

Blue-winged  teal    41,500  33,900  —18 

Shoveler   17,300  11,000  -36 

Pintail     77,500  39,400  -49 

Wood  duck 103,500  125,000  +21 

Divers: 

Redhead    1,700  1,500  -12 

Canvasback    200  100  —50 

Greater    scaup    8,800  8,100  —   8 

Lesser  scaup   150,700  33,300  —78 

Ring-necked  duck 78,400  62,700  —20 

Goldeneye     5,900  4,600  -22 

Bufflehead     13,700  8,000  -42 

Ruddy   duck    4,000  4,200  -f   5 

Miscellaneous: 

Common  and  red- 
breasted  merganser  .  .  1,000  500  —50 

Hooded   merganser    7,700  4,800  —38 

Old  squaw  and  eider    .  .  1,300  100  —92 

Scoter   400  300  —25 

Others  and   unknown    .  .  3,200  1,700  —47 
Total* 

Retrieved    1,701,000  818,000  -52 

Not  retrieved    555,000  254,000  -54 

Ducks  killed    2,256,000     1,072,000  -52 

Coots : 

Retrieved    69,900  69,400  -   1 

Not  retrieved    33,100  21,100  —36 

Coots  killed   103,000  90,500  -12 

*Duck  totals  estimated  to  nearest  thousand. 
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Canada  geese,  considered  the  most  stately  waterfowl  on  the  North  American  continent  are  hi<ihl> -prized 
by  hunters.  The  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission,  in  cooperation  with  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service,  has  begun  a  live-trapping  and  transplanting  program  to  bring  Canada  geese  to  Louisiana  in 
an  effort  to  build  up  migratory  flocks  of  these  splendid  game  birds. 

WATERFOWL  BANDING  FULVOUS  TREE  DUCK 
From  July,  1962  to  December  1,  2,404  ducks  In  1962  a  graduate  student  in  the  Game  Man- 
were  banded  in  Louisiana.  At  the  writing  of  this  agement  Department  of  the  School  of  Forestry 
report  the  total  number  of  ducks  banded  for  of  Louisiana  State  University  conducted  re- 
late 1963  and  early  1964  cannot  be  tabulated  search  on  the  fulvous  tree  duck.  The  Commis- 
thus  the  only  total  figures  available  are  for  the  sion  provided  lodging  facilities  in  the  form  of 
fall  of  1962  to  late  fall,  1963.  The  following  is  an  army  surplus  house  trailer  and  a  pick-up 
a  table  of  the  results  thus  far.  truck  for  transportation. 

T,,,,       .    .  .     ^      .  .         „  -i^Ti  The  student,   Robert  B.  McCartney,  prepared 

Ducks  banded  in  Louisiana  for  period  of  July  .,      .        ,  ..i    t    rn     ir  i  m        n     ?    •     r 

1   irv/.oi    T>         u      -.    ■in/.o  a  tne&is  entitled.  The  Fulvous  Tree  Duck  m  Lou- 

1,  1962  to  December  1,  1963.  .  .  ,  .  ,  +  ^  u     ^.u     n   •         •<-     • 

isiana,  which  was  accepted  by  the  University  in 

Lesser  Scaup 1,268  partial  fulfillment  of  the   requirements  for  the 

Wood  Duck  1,031  degree  of  Master  of  Science. 

Blue-winged  Teal   86  An  abstract  of  this  155  page  document  as  it 

Green-winged  Teal  19  was  prepared  by  Mr.  McCai'tney  appears  below : 

It  is  expected  that  this  total  will  be  doubled  ,  "^he  Mvous  tree  duck  (Dendrocygna  bicolor) 
as  a  great  number  of  these  ducks  are  trapped  ^^.^  ^een  known  to  breed  in  the  southwest  Lou- 
post  season  or  in  the  early  spring,  isiana  rice  belt  since   1939    During   1962.   field 

investigations  were  conducted  m  all  sections  ot 
CANADIAN    BANDING  the  southwest  Louisiana  marshes  and  rice  belt. 
Each  year  as  a  cooperative  project  states  in  Spring  concentrations  of  fulvous  tree  ducks  oc- 
the  Mississippi   Fly  way  Council   send   personnel  curred  primarily  m  the  fresh  marshes  of  Cam- 
to  assist  in  banding  waterfowl  in  Canada.  ^^°."   K^^'^^'Vll  pre-breeding   population   was 
In  July,  1962  through  August,  1962,  Commis-  estimated  at  2,000  birds.  Depredations  to  water- 
sion  Biologist  Louis  Brunett  participated  in  the  Pl^"*^*^  ."^e  occurred  durmg  April  and  May,  pri- 
Canadian    banding    program    in    West    Central  "^^^^^  m  Jefferson   Davis  Parish    Pairing  and 
Saskatchewan.  A  total  of  1002  waterfowl  were  J^'^Pf/^^'L^^'^  ^S^'''}  ^^  "^P"'  l^^^  f!}^  f '*1"^ 
banded  by  his  crew.  The  majority  of  waterfowl  ^^  ^^^  ^^^h.  Nesting  continued  until  late  Au- 
were    gadwall,    scaup,    redhead    and    American  ^."«t-   ^he  most  significant  breeding  concentra- 
Goldeneve  tions  were  found  m  the  rice  fields  of  Acadia, 

Evangeline,  and   Jefferson   Davis  Parishes.   Ex- 

During  August,   1963,  Refuge  Division  Biolo-  tensive    areas    of    seemingly    favorable    habitat 

gist  Bob  Chabreck  worked  with  a  crew  which  were  unoccupied.  Fall  population  estimated  indi- 

banded   ducks  on  this   project   in   Southern   Al-  cated  poor  productivity  in   1962.   Limiting  fac- 

berta.  A  total  of  2160  ducks  were  banded.  The  tors  were  believed  to  include  rice  culture  prac- 

major  species  were  blue-winged  teal,  mallard  and  tices,    illegal    hunting,    predation,    and    human 

pintail.  disturbances  of  nests  and  young." 
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RESEARCH    DESIGN,   MACHINE 
COMPILATION   AND 
ANALYSIS  OF   DATA 

FEDERAL  AID   PROJECT   FW-2R 

Introduction 

Project  FW-2R  was  initiated  in  July  of  1959 
with  responsibilities  in  the  fields  of  research 
data  processing,  program  design  and  analysis, 
and  survey  coordination. 

Work  loads  of  the  Project  are  varied  in  scope 
and  in  control,  with  some  programs  being  en- 
tirely the  responsibility  of  Project  FW-2R 
while  other  programs  are  basically  under  super- 
vision of  various  project  and  study  leaders  of 
the  Pittman-Robertson  and  Dingell-Johnson 
programs.  Some  programs  are  jointly  sponsored 
by  Project  FW-2R  and  one  or  more  other  Fish 
and  Game  Division  projects. 

Following  is  a  summation  of  work  accomplish- 
ments by  Project  FW-2R  during  1962  and  1963. 
Bird   Banding   Program 

Project  FW-2R  is  the  coordinating  authority 
for  bird  banding  in  the  Commission.  Among  its 
duties  are  administrative  reporting  to  the  U.  S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service ;  collection  of  all  band- 
ing data  within  the  Commission ;  design  and  up- 
dating of  a  data  processing  system ;  and  the  re- 
cording and  machine  manipulation  of  data 
periodically,  as  requested  or  for  special  analytical 
reports. 

The  original  basic  system  described  in  the 
previous  biennial  has  been  revised  and  addition- 
al machine  work  planned.  Revision  in  the  origi- 
nal program  was  necessitated  by  a  new  reporting 
system  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  be- 
cause it  was  deemed  necessary  to  more  closely 
approximate  the  overall  Service  machine  cards 
and  operating  procedures.  Also,  the  availability 
of  a  Univac  Solid  State  Computer  (Univac  90) 
has  increased  the  potential  of  our  necessary 
processing  and  computations  and  we  anticipate 
machine  print-outs  of  certain  reports  that  are 
now  clerically  handled. 

The  design  of  the  new  system  involved  plan- 
ning of  new  (1)  Field  Banding  Report,  (2)  ma- 
chine card  formats  and  (3)  flow  designs  for  ma- 
chine processing  and  the  handling  of  reports. 

Banders  in  the  field  use  the  Field  Banding 
Report  to  record  their  entries.  The  new  punch 
card  formats  involved  the  redistribution  of 
"fields"  into  different  columns.  We  now  use  two 
punch  card  formats,  one  for  banding  and  the 
other  for  retraps  and  recoveries. 

Flow  designs,  the  planned  order  of  data  proc- 
essing, for  the  banding  program  are  currently  as 
follows : 

1.  Banding:  Processing  for  the  banding  pro- 
gram begins  with  the  receipt  of  Field  Band- 
ing Reports  at  the  end  of  each  month  of 
banding.  Then, 
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Leader,  Federal  Aid  Project  FW-2R  ; 

(a)  The  field  banding  reports  are  furthe; 
coded  and  audited  by  project  persor 
nel. 

(b)  Banding  schedules  and  "foreign  re 
traps"  are  reported  to  the  U.  S.  Fis 
and  Wildlife  Service.  ; 

(c)  The  banding  data  from  the  Fiel( 
Banding  Reports  are  punched  int 
machine  cards  by  one  operator  ani; 
verified  punched  by  another  operatoi 
The  cards  are  then  sent  through  ;i 
verifier  and  errors  are  corrected.  1 

(d)  Band  cards  are  sorted  by  species  an(' 
by  band  number  within  each  species 

(e)  Band  cards  are  then  filed  in  the  Cm- 
rent  Banding  File.  This  file  is  ar 
ranged  by  species  and  by  band  numl 
ber,  within  species.  ; 

(f)  At  periodic  intervals,  or  when  rei 
quested,  data  from  banding  cards  cai, 
be  sorted  by  specific  breakdown  des! 
ignation.  ■ 

(g)  These  breakdowns  are  then  tabulateci 
and  summary  punch  cards  cut  if  nee! 
essary.  ' 

(h)    Periodic    banding    reports    are    thei] 
prepared   from  the   above  tabulationsj 
In     most     instances     the     tabulationf' 
from  the  punched  cards   or  summary 
cards  are  used  as  the  report, 
(i)    Band  cards  annually  are  interfiled  intc 
the    magnetic    tape    files    and    these 
files  are  updated. 
2.    Retraps:  Retrap  entries  on  the  Field  Band- 
ing Reports,   which  have   been   audited   a1 
the  same  time  as  the  banding  entries,  car 
fall  into  four  distinct  categories  as  desig- 
nated by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service:  a 
station   repeat,   a   station   return,   a  return 
outside      the      original      latitude-longitude 
block  of  banding  and  a   "foreign   retrap" 
The  coding  of  these  categories,   then,   de- 
pends   upon    time   lapse   from   banding   or 
last  retrap  and   location   of  the   retrap  in 
relation   to   banding.    Foreign   retraps   are 
reported     to     the     Service     and     are     not 
punched, 
(a)   Retrap   cards   are  prepared  for  birds 
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that  were  originally  banded  by  Com- 
mission personnel.  Since  we  can  me- 
chanically add  the  banding  informa- 
tion and  retrap  status  to  these  cards 
later,  only  the  retrap  data  given  on 
the  Field  Banding  Reports  are 
punched  into  the  cards  at  this  time. 
The  A.O.U.  number  (species  identifi- 
cation) and  band  number  are  also 
punched. 

(b)  These  cards  are  sorted  by  species  and 
by  band  number  within  each  species. 

(c)  Retrap  cards  are  then  filed  in  the 
Current  Retrap  File. 

(d)  Periodically,  or  when  requested,  these 
cards  are  sorted  by  specific  break- 
down designations;  cards  are  tabu- 
lated ;  and  reports  prepared. 

3.  Extension  of  retrap  phase:  To  complete  the 
retrap  cards,  up-date  files  and  make  the 
necessary  reports  to  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  the  following  procedures  are  an- 
ticipated annually : 

(a)  All  data  concerning  retrap  cards  of 
interest  are  pulled  by  Univac  program 
from  the  various  tape  records  and  in- 
terfiled by  band  number  and  date 
within  each  band  number.  With  this 
sequence,  the  Univac  Program : 

(b)  punches  banding  data  into  each  in- 
complete retrap  card, 

(c)  computes  the  "type  retrap"  for  each 
entry  and  punches  this  code  into  each 
card, 

(d)  accumulates  this  information  and 
prints  out  the  two  reports  required  by 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

(e)  All  records  are  then  up-dated  into  the 
tape  files. 

4.  Recoveries:    Recoveries    and    some    return 


explamatiom  . 


MOURNING  DOVE 


Eoaiirn  Monogsmi 


types  are  received  by  us  on  tabular  print- 
outs from  the   Fish   and  Wildlife   Service. 
This    is    information    on    birds    killed    by 
hunters  or  birds  that  were  reported  killed 
by  other  means.  Entries  received  are  con- 
nected   with    the    Louisiana    banding    pro- 
gram, the  birds  either  being  banded  and/or 
recovered  in  Louisiana.  Procedures  in  proc- 
essing this  data  follow  a  general  routine  of 
audit,  preparation  of  machine  cards,  veri- 
fication, files  and  report  sorts  and  tabula- 
tions. 
Data  processing  of  the  banding  program   in- 
volved four  work  "types"  during  this  biennium : 
(1)   the  current  program,   (2)   backlog  work  for 
summary  bandings  and   recoveries,    (3)    change 
over  to  new  formats,  and  (4)  location  code  book 
designations. 

Current  work  is  regarded  as  the  monthly  and 
periodic  handling  of  the  present  banding  sy.s- 
tem  to  include  bandings,  retraps  and  recoveries. 
The  number  of  birds  banded  and  retrapped  over 
the  past  two  and  a  half  year  period  are  shown  in 
Table  1.  Recovery  records  that  were  received 
during  1962-63  are  shown  in  Table  2.  No  attempt 
is  made  in  this  publication  to  further  breakdown 
these  recoveries  into  years  of  banding  or  re- 
covery. Also  presented  are  several  distribution 
maps  showing  the  movement  of  species  using 
the  1962-63  data. 

Movement  and  banding-recovery  analysis  is  a 
complicated  research  problem  and  one  must 
consider  recovery  data  in  light  of  banding  inten- 
sity and  population  strengths.  Much  preliminary 
work  remains  to  be  done  before  a  serious  study 
of  this  nature  is  started.  It  is  implied,  therefore, 
that  the  few  figures  presented  here  are  for  gener- 
al information  and  a  more  comprehensive  pic- 
ture must  wait  until  our  backlog  data  has  been 
completed. 


MALLARD 
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Table  1 

NUMBER    OF    BIRDS    BANDED   AND    RETRAPPED 

IN    LOUISIANA    BY   WILD    LIFE   AND    FISHERIES 

COMMISSION   PERSONNEL 

During  the  1951-52  and  52-53  Fiscals. 


Birds  Banded 

Ol  Co 

to  to 

I  I 

to  to 

Species                                        ^  ^ 

Mourning   Dove    957  471 

White-winged    Dove    ....           6  0 

Mallard     2  0 

Wood  Duck   548  6S1 

Mottled   Duck    0  5 

Green-winged   Teal    0  19 

Blue-winged    Teal    0  88 

Lesser   Scaup    0  1,258 

Blue   Goose    0  4 

American    Coot    0  20 

American  Woodcock    ....  0 146 

TOTAL    1,513  2,642 


Numb 

er  of 

Ret) 

•aps 

^•^ 

•>i 

to 

to 

■^ 

^i 

'o 

to 

C-. 

c> 

■^ 

'-^ 

774 

250 

4 

0 

0 

0 

330 

522 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

213 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1,108         986 


Table  2  i 

RECORDS   OF    RECOVERIES    OF    BIRDS    BANDEL 
IN   OR   RECOVERED   IN   LOUISIANA 


(Received    during    the    1952-63    fiscal    year 
U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.) 


fron 


Recoveries 
of  Birds 
banded  in 
Species  Louisiana, 

Hooded   Merganser    0 

Mallard     77 

Black  Duck   0 

Gadwall    0 

Am.  Widgeon    0 

Green-winged   Teal    0 

Blue-winged  Teal 1 

Unid.    Teal    0 

Cinnamon  Teal 0 

Shoveller    0 

Pintail     0 

Wood  Duck   55 

Redhead    0 

Canvasback    0 

Greater   Scaup    0 

Unid.   Scaup    0 

Lesser   Scaup    9 

Ring-necked    Duck     2 

Lesser  Snow  Goose   0 

Blue  Goose 0 

Snow   or   Blue   Goose    0 

White-fronted  Goose   0 

Canada    Goose    55 

American  Coot   0 

American  Woodcock*    326 

Common   Snipe    9 

Mourning  Dove 180 

TOTAL    714 


*Includes  backlog  data. 


Birds 
recovered 

■in 

Louisiana 

(banded 

outside 

Louisiana) 

1 
219 

9 
16 
26 

6 
66 

1 

1 

13 

81 

203 

2 

1 

1 

3 
132 

7 

42 

139 

1 
21 
21 
20 

4 

0 
29 


1,065 


This  small  flock  of  blues  and  snows  drop  down  for 
a  rest  in  cattle  grazing  grounds  near  Grand  Chenier. 


WOOD  DUCK 


i    I 


/ 

'r~ 

1 

(  e 

1 
/© 

1 
i 
1 

LESSER  SCAUP 

jno   (rom  cu.tent   teto'di  Uunr^s  inc   i962- 
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Big  Game  Licensing  System 
A  big  game  licensing  system  was  inaugurated 
in  Louisiana  for  the  1960-61  hunting  season.  At 
this  writing  we  have  three  years  of  data  as  re- 
I  ported  by  the  hunter.  Special  reports  were  is- 
sued on  the  results  of  these  reports  for  each  year. 
Although  space  will  not  permit  inclusion  of  all 
data  from  the  three  hunting  seasons,  certain 
summaries  are  presented  in  Tables  3  through  7 
of  this  Biennial. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  figures  presented  that 
the  response  of  hunters  was  small  and  declined 
with  each  succeeding  year.  Originally  it  was 
hoped  that  from  hunters'  reports  an  evaluation 
of  the  kill  on  the  various  deer  herds  could  be  as- 
certained. However,  report  rates  seemed  to  vary 
among  regions  of  the  state  and  from  year  to  year, 
and  no  adequate  means  were  available  to  assess 
a  reliable  estimate  of  kill.  Because  of  this  inade- 
quacy, mass  hunter  reporting  is  to  be  discon- 
tinued for  the  1963-64  hunting  season  and  a  sur- 
vey system  will  be  used  instead.  (See  another 
section  of  this  report  for  a  discussion  of  the 
survey.) 

Table  3 

SUMMARY  OF  TOTAL  DEER  KILLED  BY  PARISHES 

AND  GAME  MANAGEMENT  AREAS 


Reported  by  hunters  for  three  h 
(Numbers  in  parentheses  are 

Parish 
First  Deer  Killed 
1960-61    5,124 

(80.0) 
1961-62    4,371 

(88.4) 
1962-63    4,675 

(92.8) 
Second  Deer  Killed 
1960-61    401 

(89.5) 
1961-62   1,266 

(98.1) 
1962-63   1,680 

(99.3) 
Combined  Totals 

1960-61    5,525 

(80.7) 
1961-62   5,637 

(90.4) 
1962-63    6,355 

(94.5) 


unting  seasons, 
percentages.) 

G.M.A.  Totals 


1,278 
(20.0) 

573 
(11.6) 

361 
(  7.2) 

47 
(10.5) 

24 
(  1.9) 

11 
(  0.7) 

1,325 
(19.3) 

597 
(  1.9) 

372 
(  5.5) 


6,402 
4,944 
5,036 

448 
1,290 
1,691 

6,850 
6,234 
6,727 


Table  4 

SUMMARY  OF   TOTAL    DEER    REPORTED    KILLED 

BY  LICENSED  AND   PERMIT  HUNTERS  FOR 

THREE  HUNTING   SEASONS 

(Numbers  in  parentheses  are  percentages.) 


Licciiscd 
H^tntcrs 
First  Deer  Killed 

1960-61    5,575 

(87.1) 

1961-62   4,198 

(84.9) 

1962-63    4,194 

(83.3) 
Second  Deer  Killed 

1960-61   402 

(89.7) 

1961-62   1,145 

(88.8) 

1962-63   1,460 

(86.3) 
Totals 

1960-61   5,977 

(87.3) 

1961-62     5,343 

(85.7) 

1962-63   5,654 

(84.0) 

Table  5 


HUNTER   REPORT  RATES   FROM   VARIOUS  GAME 
MANAGEMENT  AREAS   FOR  THREE  SEASONS 


Permit 

Hunters 

Totals 

827 

6,402 

(12.9) 

746 

4,944 

(15.1) 

842 

5,036 

(16.7) 

46 

448 

(10.3) 

145 

1,290 

(11.2) 

231 

1,691 

(13.7) 

873 

6,850 

(12.7) 

891 

6,234 

(14.3) 

1,073 

6,727 

(16.0) 

Area 

Catahoula    

Chicago  Mills  . 
Evangeline  .  .  .  . 
Jackson — 

Bienville    .  .  . . 

Red  Dirt 

Union     

West  Bay   

Zemurray  Park. 

Total  and 
Average     .  . 


1960-61 


'^  CO 

69  82.6 

716  85.2 

154  90.9 

75  84.0 

175  90.9 

5  80.0 

278  81.3 

45  77.8 


1961-6^ 


170  47.1 
206  41.7 
121     44.6 


111 

137 
43 

443 
36 


52.2 
55.5 
41.9 
41.8 
44.4 


1962-63 


CO 

ft; 


53  49.1 

836  22.6 

33  51.5 

150  39.3 

41  41.5 

6  66.7 

68  36.8 

27  51.9 


1,517     85.3     1,267     45.2     1,214     28.9 


*K"^  sample  size 


Table  6 

SUMMARY  OF  HUNTER  RESIDENT  STATUS  IN  RELATION  TO  PARISH  OF  KILL 

Totals  For 
Totals  For  Totals  For  Licensed 

Resident  Status  First  Deer  Second  Deer  Hunters 


Totals  For 
Permit 
Hunters 


Resident  of   Parish   of  Kill .  .    2,752 

(43.0) 

Resident  of  Adjacent  Parish 

of  Kill    1,827 

(28.5) 

Resident  of  Other  Parishes 


Out-of-State  Residents 


1,748 

(27.3) 

74 

(   1.2) 


2,365 
(47.9) 

1,328 
(26.9) 
1,211 
(24.5) 
35 
(   0.7) 


2,100 
(41.8) 

1,213 
(24.1) 

1,688 

(33.6) 

25 

(   0.5) 


50 
I 

<a 

204 
(45.9) 

97 

(21.8) 

133 

(30.0) 

10 
(   2.3) 


649 
(50.3) 

299 
(23.2) 

328 

(25.4) 

13 

(   1.0) 


731 
(43.4) 

362 
(21.5) 

585 

(34.7) 

7 

(  0.4) 


2,540 
(42.5) 

1,672 
(28.0) 
1,684 
(28.2) 
78 
(   1.3) 


2,520 
(47.2) 

1,416 
(26.5) 

1,354 

(25.4) 

48 

(   0.9) 


2,288       416       494  543 

(40.5)  (47.8)    (55.5)    (50.9) 


1,335  252 
(23.6)  (28.9) 

1,991       197 

(35.3)  (22.6) 

31  6 

(   0.5)  (   0.7) 


211 
(23.7) 

185 

(20.8) 

0 

(   0.0) 


240 
(22.5) 

282 

(26.5) 

1 

(  0.1) 


SAMPLE   TOTAL    6,401       4,939       5,026 


444 


1,289   1,685   5,974   5,338   5,645   871   890   1,066 
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Table  7 

SUMMARY  OF  RECEIPTS  OF  NOTICES  OF  PURCHASES,    SUCCESSFUL 

FOR  THREE  SEASONS 


HUNTERS    AND    NON-RESIDENTSI 


Numbers  in  Parenthesis  Are  Percentages 


Notice  of  Purchases  Reed. 


Number  Hunters  Successful* 


Number 
Reportin 


not 


1960-61 


1961-62 


Licensed   Hunters    53,732  53,875 

Permit  Hunters 14,464  16,956 


1962-63 
59,399 

20,508 


1960-61 
5,575 

827 


1961-62        1962-63 


4,198 

(7.9) 

746 

(4.5) 


4,194 
(7.2) 
842 
(4.2) 


1961-62 
40,062 
(74.4) 
12,820 
(75.6) 


1962-63 
46,190- 
(77.8) 
16,109 
(78.5) 


TOTAL    68,196 


70,831 


79,908 


6.382 


4,944 
(7.1) 


5,036 
(6.5) 


52,882 
(74.7) 


62,299 
(78.0) 


*Succi'ss    in,Tceiit:iL:es    ;irp    of    known    dct-i-    IniiitiTK. 


Service  Data  Processirig  Programs 
Programs  of  research  data  processing  were 
carried  out  as  "services"  to  other  projects  and 
studies  in  the  Fish  and  Game  Division  and  also 
for  the  Refuge  Division  and  the  Division  of 
Water  Pollution  Control.  This  function  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  main  areas  of  responsibility 
of  Project  FW-2R  and  includes  determining  fea- 
sibility of  a  program  for  machine  pi^ocessing,  de- 
sign of  the  program  and  the  actual  processing 
of  data.  Results  of  this  work  are  presented  else- 
where in  this  Biennial  Report. 

Sampling  and  Survey  Programs 
1.  Lake  St.  John  Creel  Census.  The  purpose 
of  the  creel  census  on  Lake  St.  John  was  to 
evaluate  the  effects  of  a  proposed  selective 
poisoning  that  was  initiated  in  September,  1961. 
A  summer  creel  census  was  carried  out  in  1961 
and  1962  and  results  of  this  effort  were  reported 
in  two  separate  reports,  in  1962  and  1963. 
Since  a  complete  creel  census  was  not  feasible. 


*For    1960    season    only    successful    hunters    -were    retiuireil    to    report. 

a  statistically  designed  sampling  procedure  was 
developed  whereby  estimates  of  total  pressure 
and  catch  could  be  determined.  The  design  in- 
corporated the  use  of  checking  stations  at  five 
access  points  around  the  lake  and  included  a 
pressure  count  over  the  entire  lake  during  each 
of  the  periods  of  checking.  Also  included  was  an 
"on  the  lake"  creel  census  of  those  persons  whose 
access  was  a  private   camp. 

Estimates  of  pressure  and  catch  were  devel- 
oped by  an  expansion  of  source  data  and  total 
estimates  obtained  by  ratio  estimators.  Summary 
results  of  this  survey  are  given  in  Tables  8  and  9. 
For  a  complete  discussion  of  this  program  and 
its  results,  the  reader  is  invited  to  read  the  two 
reports  (Lake  St.  John  Creel  Census — Sampling 
Design  and  Estimation  of  Results,  1961 ;  and. 
Lake  St.  John  Creel  Census — Estimations  and 
Comparisons  of  Results,  1961-62)  which  can  be 
secured  through  the  Commission's  New  Orleans 
Office. 
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Table  8 
1MARY  OF  TOTAL  ESTIMATES  FOR  LAKE  ST.  JOHN  CREEL  CENSUS 


Estimate  Item 
1.    Estimated  total  fishermen  hours  for  the  lake 


Period 


2.    Estimated  total  number  of  fishermen    (days)    using  the 
lake    


3.    Estimated  total  catch    (number  of  fish)    for  all  fisher- 
men using  the  lake   


4.    Estimated  total  catch  (pounds  of  fish)  for  all  fishermen 
using  the  lake  


5.  Estimated  total  fishermen  hours  for  boss 

6.  Estimated  total  catch  (number  of  fish)  for  bass. . .  . 

7.  Estimated  total  catch  (pounds  of  fish)  for  6ass.  .  .  . 

8.  Estimated  total  fishermen  hours  for  suufish 

9.  Estimated  total  catch  (number  of  fish)  for  sunfish. 
10.  Estimated  total  catch   (pounds  of  fish)  for  sunfish. 


1962 

(  i) 

1962 

(ii) 

1961 

1962 

(  i) 

1962 

(ii) 

1961 

1962 

(  i) 

1962 

(ii) 

1961 

1962 

(  i) 

1962 

(ii) 

1961 

1962 

(  i) 

1962 

(ii) 

1961 

1962 

(  i) 

1962 

(ii) 

1961 

1962 

(  i) 

1962 

(ii) 

1961 

1962 

(i) 

1962 

(ii) 

1961 

1962 

(  i) 

1962 

(ii) 

196T 

1962 

(  i) 

1962 

(ii) 

1961 

Stratiim  I 

Stratum  II 

Total 

19,841.8 

12,622.3 

32,464 

9,682.7 

13,061.6 

22,744 

5,793.9 

8,652.6 

14,447 

4,971.8 

3,736.9 

8,709 

2,757.1 

3,545.6 

6,303 

1,667.1 

2,221.6 

3,889 

61,940.75 

62,951.37 

124,892 

27,284.24 

50,908.34 

78,193 

10,027.93 

14,869.97 

24,898 

19,413.01 

16,637.52 

36,051 

10,308.30 

23,988.81 

34,297 

3,556.50 

5,930.32 

9,487 

2,534.9 

2,092.7 

4,628 

3,555.0 

5,544.7 

9,100 

2,443.8 

5,036.5 

7,480 

1,337.98 

1,255.49 

2,593 

1,948.97 

6,766.01 

8,715 

1,162.92 

2,777.10 

3,939 

2,034.91 

1,644.03 

3,679 

2,997.95 

11,444.39 

14,442 

1,366.52 

3,511.67 

4,878 

16,650.1 

10,439.2 

27,089 

6,094.9 

7,517.0 

13,612 

3,252.1 

3,616.4 

6,869 

58,984.11 

61,068.21 

120,052 

24,817.09 

43,780.47 

68,598 

8,550.19 

11,890.78 

20,441 

15,992.25 

14,407.61 

30,400 

6,991.01 

12,229.59 

19,221 

1,958.81 

2,236.82 

4,196 
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Table  9 
SUMMARY  OF  DATA  COLLECTED  AT  SAMPLING  DOCKS,  LAKE  ST.  JOHN  CREEL  CENSUS 


- 

Stratum 

/ 

Stratum 

// 

Source 

Expanded 

Source 

Expanded 

Item 

Period 

Data 

Totals" 

Data 

Totals** 

Number  of  fishermen    

1962    (  i) 

301 

3,293 

125 

2,440 

1962    (ii) 

133 

1,510 

98 

1,990 

1961 

132 

1,434 

88 

1,799 

Number   of    parties    

1962    (  i) 

144 

1,575 

67 

1,308 

1962    (ii) 

65 

738 

51 

1,036 

1961 

66 

717 

40 

818 

Fishermen  hours   

1962    (  i) 

1,201.25 

13,142 

422,25 

8,245 

1962    (ii) 

467.00 

4,303 

361,00 

7,331 

1961 

458.75 

4,984 

342,75 

7,005 

Number  of  fish   

1962    (  i) 

3,750 

41,026 

2,106 

41,120 

1962    (ii) 

1,316 

14,943 

1,407 

28,573 

1961 

794 

8,626 

589 

12,039 

Pounds  of  fish   

1962    (  i) 

1,175.3 

12,858.02 

556,6 

10,867.84 

1962    (ii) 

497.2 

5,645.61 

663,0 

13,464.01 

1961 

281.6 

3,059.36 

234,9 

4,801,10 

Hours  fished  for  bass   

1962    (  i) 

153.30 

1,679.3 

70.00 

1,366,8 

19G2    (ii) 

171.50 

1,947,3 

153.25 

3,112,2 

1961 

193.50 

2,102,2 

199.50 

4,077,5 

Number  of  bass 

1962    (  i) 

81 

886,2 

42 

820.1 

1962    (ii) 

94 

1,067,4 

187 

3,797.5 

1961 

92 

999.5 

108 

2,207.4 

Pounds  of  bass    

1962    (  i) 

123.2 

1,347.8 

55.0 

1,073.9 

1962    (ii) 

144.6 

1,641.9 

316.3 

6,423.3 

1961 

108.2 

1,175,5 

137.5 

2,810.3 

Hours  fished  for  Sunfish 

1962    (  i) 

1,008.00 

11.027,7 

349,25 

6,819.2 

1962    (ii) 

294.00 

3,338,3 

207,75 

4,218.9 

1961 

257.50 

2,797,5 

143,25 

2,927.8 

Number  of  sunfish 

1962    (  i) 

3,571 

39,067,5 

2,043 

.39,890.4 

1962    (ii) 

1,197 

13,591,7 

1,210 

24,572.3 

1961 

677 

7,355,0 

471 

9,626.6 

Pounds  of  Sunfish                

1962    (  i) 

968.2 
337.2 

10,592.3 
3,828,8 

482,0 
338,0 

9,411.2 

J.     \y  \^  a  *»_*  fcj      *_/  i       t^  WAAAJ.ALJXA         •■■■■■>*>•<*■■••• 

1962    (ii) 

6,864,0 

1961 

=  10.9402:      1962(ii)  =11..'354.'<. 

155.1 

1961=10.8642 

1,685,0 

88.6 

1,810,9 

^Expansion     Factors,     Stratum     I:      1962  (i) 

•'Expansion     Factors,      Stratum      II:      1962  ( 

i)  =19,5254;      1962  (ii)  =20.307 

7;     1961  =  20.4387 

2.  Old  River  Creel  Census.  A  sampling  scheme 
designed  to  estimate  pressure  and  catch  for  Old 
River,  Pointe  Coupee  Parish  was  requested  as  a 
method  of  obtaining  data  before  the  construction 
of  a  low  sill  dam  which  will  raise  the  mean 
water  level.  The  creel  census  was  conducted  in 
July  and  August  of  1962. 

The  sampling  design  consisted  of  checks  at  the 
four  commercial  docks  since  close  to  100  percent 
of  the  fishermen  gained  access  through  these 
points.  Each  dock  was  to  be  sampled  with  equal 
probability  and  the  four  daily  time  periods  (4 
hours  each)  were  permutated  in  order  to  balance 
checking  periods  for  each  sampling  dock.  Days 
were  stratified  into  three  orders  by  expected 
fishing  pressure ;  I  Saturdays  and  holidays,  II 
Sundays  and  weekdays,  and  III  Rodeo  days. 
Strata  I  and  III  were  sampled  each  day  of 
occurrence  while  Stratum  II  was  sampled  approx- 
imately 1/3  of  occurrence, 

A  complete  description  of  the  design  and  re- 
sults of  the  creel  census  is  available  through  the 
Commission's  New  Orleans  Office.  Summary 
results  are  presented  as  Tables  10  and  11  of  this 
Biennial. 

3.  Dove  Kill  Survey.  The  feasibility  of  using 
a  telephone  survey  as  a  primary  sampling  frame 
along  with  an  area-time  sampling  frame  was  in- 


vestigated during  the  1960-61  hunting  season 
and  reported  on  in  the  previous  Biennial  and  in 
two  publications. 

Results  of  the  analysis  of  this  work  were  re- 
ported on  at  the  16th  Annual  Conference  of  the 
Southeastern  Association  of  Game,  Fish  and 
Conservation  Commissioners,  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  October,  1962.  This  research  project 
was  a  joint  contribution  among  the  Louisiana 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  (Projects 
W-29R  and  FW-2R),  Tennessee  Game  and  Fish 
Commission  and  the  Southeastern  Cooperative 
Fish  and  Game  Statistics  Project,  Institute  of 
Statistics,  North  Carolina  State  College.  The 
1960-61  pilot  study  showed  that  a  telephone 
frame  was  feasible  and  further  experience  gained 
by  Tennessee  in  a  state-wide  survey  aided  in 
refinements  of  the  telephone  frame  as  a  sampling 
method. 

Table  10 

EXPANDED   ESTIMATES   OF   PRESSURE   COUNTS 
FOR   OLD  RIVER  CREEL 

Census,  July  and  August,  1962 

July  August 

1,  Number  of  parties 1,773  952 

2,  Number  of  fishermen 4,277  2,016 

3,  Man  hours  fished 22,545  10,825 
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Table  11 

EXPANDED   ESTIMATES   OF   CATCH    BY   SPECIES 
FOR  OLD   RIVER  CREEL 

Census,  July  and  August,  1962 

July  August 


^  r2  '^  ^S; 

Species  =  S  ==  S 

fe;  (Ih  :?;  a. 

Largemouth  Bass   1,343  1,684  1,214  1,518 

Kentucky   Bass    0  0  4  1 

White    Crappie    13,785  8,822  3,033  2,005 

Bluegill  Sunfish    24,018  7,761  15,327  4,566 

Redear  Sunfish   473  191  101  50 

Warmouth    Sunfish    149  59  60  25 

Long-ear  Sunfish 104  24  0  0 

Spotted   Sunfish    57  13  0  0 

Yellow  Bass 291  165  268  114 

White   Bass    263  227  31  30 

Catfish  (all  spp.)    511  619  136  130 

Other  species 317  393  79  101 

TOTAL 41,311     19,958         20,253     8,540 

Administrators  of  the  Commission  requested 
that  information  be  obtained,  beginning  with  the 
1963-64  hunting  season,  on  hunter  activity  and 
kill  of  mourning  doves  over  the  state  and  with 
estimates  for  each  of  the  three  segments  of  the 
season.  The  telephone  survey  method  was  to  be 
employed  and  the  survey  was  jointly  undertaken 
under  Projects  W-29R  and  FW-2R. 

Data  obtained  from  this  survey  will  be  derived 
from  hunters  with  a  telephone  in  the  household; 
therefore,  the  universe  of  interest  will  be  tele- 
phone households  and  not  the  total  number  of 
dove  hunters.  However,  it  has  been  shown  that 
a  large  number  of  dove  hunters  do  have  a  tele- 
phone in  their  household  and  the  estimates  can 
be  used  to  compare  hunting  intensity  and  kill 
over  segments  of  each  season  and  to  obtain  year- 
ly trends. 

Louisiana  has  about  670,000  residential  main 
stations,  in  nine  districts  (Southern  Bell  Dis- 
tricts) .  Each  district  was  divided  evenly  into 
zones  with  about  30,000  stations  per  zone  (ex- 
cept New  Orleans)  and  from  one  to  four  zones 
per  district.  Each  zone  was  then  divided  into  30 
sampling  units,  each  unit  containing  about  1,000 
stations  (with  2,000  in  New  Orleans),  with  the 
boundaries  of  the  sampling  units  coinciding  with 
exchanges.  The  sample  was  then  drawn  by  select- 
ing from  each  of  the  20  zones,  two  sampling 
units  at  random.  Approximately  15,000  new  calls 
will  be  made  after  each  of  the  three  segments  of 
the  hunting  season.  Certain  research  factors 
have  been  set  up  for  the  first  hunting  season 
(1963-64)  in  order  to  determine  the  most  effec- 
tive and  economical  means  of  conducting  the  sur- 
vey in  the  future.  These  functions  include  anal- 
ysis on  pre-contacts  and  memory  bias. 

Since  the   1963-64   hunting   season   is  still   in 


On  the  Chicago-Mill  area,  where  11,888  hunters 
killed  1,360  deer  during  the  1963-64  season,  a 
youngster  gets  the  low-down  on  deer  aging  tech- 
nique as  explained  by  Commission  technician 
Howard  Blunt. 


In  Central  Louisiana  sportsmen  find  the  Evan- 
geline area  to  their  liking.  Managed  under  an 
agreement  with  the  United  States  Forest  Serv- 
ice, this  15,000-acre  tract  attracted  more  than 
twelve  hundred  deer  hunters  during  the  season. 
Note  the  healthy  animal  on  the  car's  hood. 

progress  at  the   writing  of  this  report,   results 
must  be  deferred  until  a  later  date. 

4.  Deer  Kill  Survey.  For  the  past  three  years 
(beginning  with  the  1960  season)  Louisiana  has 
maintained  a  big  game  licensing  system.  As 
part  of  this  system  hunters  were  supposed  to  re- 
turn notice  of  purchase  cards  and  deer  report 
cards  in  order  that  an  estimate  of  the  deer  kill 
could  be  obtained.  Because  of  the  lack  of  response 
to  this  system  of  reporting  deer  kill,  estimates 
were  extremely  unreliable.  Therefore,  it  was  de- 
cided that  beginning  with  the  1963-64  hunting 
season  a  sampling  system  be  initiated  which 
would  question  approximately  10  percent  of  the 
persons  who  purchased  big  game  licenses. 

The  survey  will  be  by  mail  questionnaires  and 
three  mailings  at  one  month  intervals  are  sched- 
uled beginning  about  February  1,  1964.  Sam- 
pling will  be  at  random  utilizing  the  last  two 
digits  of  the  big  game  license,  one  number  being 
drawn  for  each  of  ten  subsamples  of  license  and 
permit  holders.  Three  measures  of  estimates  are 
to  be  obtained  by  Univac  computations  and  the 
method  yielding  the  smallest  variance  will  be 
used  for  estimates.  Reporting  on  results  will  fol- 
low the  hunting  season  now  in  progress. 
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Fisheries  Section 

HARRY  E.  SCHAFER 

Supervisor 

Dingell-Johnson  Coordinator 

During  the  last  biennium,  the  Fisheries  Sec- 
tion received  funds  in  addition  to  the  two  regular 
sources  from  a  third  and  quite  unexpected 
source — the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor.  The  87th 
Congress  authorized  an  Accelerated  Public 
Works  Program  to  provide  employment  relief  in 
designated  economically-distressed  countries 
throughout  the  nation.  Funds  were  allocated  for 
use  by  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Commission  under  provisions  of  the  Federal  Aid 
Acts  for  Capital  Improvement  Projects  (no  land 
acquisition  was  permitted)  on  a  50-50  matching 
basis.  The  other  two  regular  sources  of  funds 
used  for  research  management,  development,  and 
maintenance  are :  first,  from  the  Commission's 
annual  budget;  and  second,  from  the  Federal 
government  under  the  Dingell-Johnson  program. 
This  federal  money,  which  is  derived  from  a 
federal  excise  tax  on  fishing  tackle,  is  allocated 
to  the  state  based  on  the  number  of  fishing  li- 
censes sold  and  on  the  land  area  of  the  state. 
Louisiana  could  receive  more  of  this  Federal 
money  if  the  state  would  require  all  fishermen 
to  have  an  angler's  license. 

Five  Dingell-Johnson  projects  were  underway 
during  this  biennium.  All  were  initiated  and  re- 
ported on  during  the  preceding  biennial  report. 
One  of  these  projects  was  completed  and  a  final 
report  prepared.  It  was  an  age  and  growth  study 
of  Louisiana  game  fishes. 

The  three  state  fish  hatcheries  were  operated 
with  great  success  during  the  past  two  years.  The 
management  project  moved  forward  and  sampled 
fish  populations  in  most  of  our  popular  waters. 
The  fish  parasite  study  and  the  primary  pro- 
ductivity study  were  again  continued. 

A  more  detailed  report  on  the  activities  of  each 
project  follows. 

FARM  POND  PROJECT 

SAMMY  STOKES 
Fishery  Biologist 

The  farm  pond  project  was  instituted  by  the 
Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission 
to  meet  public  demands  for  advice  concerning 
the  management  of  farm  ponds,  and  other  water 
bodies  used  for  sport  fishing. 

Interest  in  far  m  pond  management  has 
climbed  steadily  since  the  project's  initiation 
but  another  phase  of  pond  management  has 
attracted  more  public  interest  during  the  past 
few  years.  This  is  the  rearing  and  production  of 


commercial  fish  for  home  consumption  and  for 
market.  There  is  also  a  great  deal  of  interest  in 
the  rearing  of  channel  catfish  Ictalurus  puncta- 
tus  as  a  sport  fish. 

In  February  1963  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Commission  in  conjunction  with  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  initiated  an  experi- 
mental project  designed  to  foster  information 
which  would  aid  persons  interested  in  raising 
channel  catfish  for  home  consumption  and  sport 
fishing. 

Four  pond  sites  were  selected  in  Central  Lou- 
isiana for  the  experiment.  The  ponds  range  in 
size  from  one-fourth  acre  to  three  acres.  The 
channel  catfish  (fingerlings)  weighed  10  pounds 
per  1000  at  the  time  of  stocking,  February  19, 
and  20,  1963,  and  were  stocked  at  the  rate  of 
400  per  acre.  There  was  no  supplemental  feeding, 
only  proper  fertilization.  Bass  were  added  to  the 
pond  in  June,  1963,  at  the  rate  of  25  per  acre  to 
control  wild  fish. 

Samples  of  these  channel  catfish  were  taken, 
August  16,  1963,  and  September  10,  1963,  by 
seining  methods.  The  size  ranges  were  from  one- 
fifth  to  one-third  pound.  I  think  the  slow  growth 
in  this  case  was  due  to  two  factors:  the  ponds 
were  new  and  the  turbid  water  inhibited  proper 
fish  growth ;  and  due  to  the  dry  weather  some 
of  the  ponds  never  reached  normal  pool  state  or 
spillway  level.  Since  the  ponds  never  reached  the 
maximum  acreage,  it  is  possible  the  food  supply 
could  have  been  below  the  expected  level. 

The  final  results  as  to  number  of  recoveries, 
total  poundage,  etc.  are  not  available  at  this  time 
but  should  be  available  in  the  near  future. 

These  are  two  factors  that  I  consider  impor- 
tant in  rearing  channel  catfish  for  sport  and  home 
consumption.  Some  sort  of  screen  structure 
should  be  constructed  on  the  spillway  to  prevent 
the  loss  of  the  initial  stocking,  since  catfish  will 
leave  the  pond  very  readily  in  times  of  overflow. 
It  is  important  to  keep  the  screen  clean  to  pre- 
vent levee  wash  outs  around  the  spillway. 

The  other  factor  is,  if  channel  catfish  are  to 
be  stocked  in  supplement  with  bass  and  bluegill, 
the  catfish  should  be  stocked  prior  to  the  bass 
stocking.  If  the  bluegill  and  bass  are  stocked 
prior  to  the  channel  catfish  stocking,  the  bass  will 
prey  very  readily  on  the  catfish  fingerlings  and 
the  return  is  very  low. 

The  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mission does  not  furnish  channel  catfish  finger- 
lings to  private  pond  owners,  but  they  can  be 
purchased  readily  at  a  relatively  small  cost  from 
several  individuals  throughout  the  state. 

The  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mission checked  approximately  220  ponds  during 
the  previous  biennum  with  an  over-crowding  of 
forage  fish  still  being  the  largest  problem  by 
far. 
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I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  pond  owners  are 
much  to  blame  for  this  problem.  There  is  a  lack 
of  fishing  efforts  in  almost  all  ponds.  As  many- 
fish  as  possible  should  be  taken  with  hook  and 
line.  Secondly,  many  pond  owners  fish  more 
selectively  for  carnivorous  fish  (bass)  than  for 
forage  fish  (bluegill).  At  least  seven  pounds  of 
forage  fish  should  be  removed  for  each  pound  of 
carnivorous  fish. 

Another  serious  problem  in  Louisiana  is  the 
control  of  wild  fishes,  particularly,  green  sun- 
fish,  Lepomis  cyanellus  —  bullhead,  Ictalurus 
sp.  and  orange  spotted  sunfish,  Lepomis  humilis. 
Most  of  these  wild  fishes  gain  entrance  via  the 
spillway  as  most  spillways  do  not  have  a  sharp 
enough  drop  at  the  point  of  overflow.  Another 
good  source  of  entry  is  by  creeks,  bayous,  etc. 
which  back  into  ponds  over  the  spillway  at  cer- 
tain periods  of  high  water. 

Soon  to  be  published  is  a  booklet  prepared  for 
the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commis- 
sion by  Max  Summers.  This  publication  was  de- 
signed to  cover  the  problems  of  pond  manage- 
ment in  general  and  of  Louisiana  in  particular. 
This  guide  will  be  of  great  help  to  pond  owners 
and  to  the  Commission,  since  the  Louisiana  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  does  not  have  the 
personnel  nor  the  time  to  give  continuous  assist- 
ance to  all  the  pond  owners  and  to  their  indivi- 
dual problems. 

FISH  HATCHERIES 

SAMMY  STOKES 
Fishery  Biologist 

There  are  three  fish  hatcheries  within  the 
State  of  Louisiana  which  are  owned  and  operated 
by  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mission. 

The  names  and  locations  are  as  follows : 

1.  Huey  P.  Long  Fish  Hatchery 
Lacombe,  Louisiana 

2.  Beechwood  Fish  Hatchery 
Forest  Hill,  Louisiana 

3.  Monroe  Fish  Hatchery 
Monroe,  Louisiana 

These  fish  hatcheries  are  designed  and 
operated  with  the  purpose  of  furnishing  as  many 
fish  as  economically  as  possible  for  the  sport 
fishermen  of  Louisiana. 

The  fish  are  available  to  the  public  for  both 
private  ponds  and  public  impoundments.  I  might 
add  that  they  are  delivered  to  the  pond  site  with- 
out any  cost  to  the  owner. 

The  procedure  of  obtaining  fish  through  the 
Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission 
is  as  follows.  A  person  interested  in  having  his 
pond  stocked  should  write  to  the  Louisiana  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  Commission,  400  Royal  Street, 
New  Orleans,  for  an  application.  The  application 
should  be  filled  out  in  detail  and  returned  to  the 


Commission's  Fish  and  Game  Division.  The  pond 
will  then  be  inspected  and  if  it  meets  minimum 
requirements,  it  is  then  placed  on  file  to  receive 
a  shipment  of  bluegill  and  bass.  If  the  pond  is 
over  10  acres  sometimes  black  crappie  are 
stocked  in  supplement  with  the  bass  and  blue- 
gill. 

In  the  fish  hatcheries  the  following  species  of 
fish  are  propagated  for  public  distribution :  blue- 
gill Lepomis  macrochirus,  largemouth  black  bass 
Micropterus  salmoides,  black  crappie  Pomoxis 
nigromaculatus,  and  channel  catfish  Ictalurus 
pimctatus.  There  is  an  experimental  pond  of  tila- 
pia  Tilapia  mossambica  at  the  Lacombe  hatchery, 

The  fish  are  removed  from  the  hatcheries 
twice  each  year.  The  bluegill,  crappie  and  chan- 
nel catfish  are  removed  in  January.  The  ponds 
are  then  stocked  with  brood  bass  and  the  bass 
fingerlings  are  removed  in  May.  The  finger- 
lings  are  hauled  to  their  destination  in  oxygen 
aerated   fish   transport   tanks   on   trucks. 

The  production  of  the  fish  hatcheries  in  num- 
bers and  species  for  the  1962-63  biennum  are  as 
follows : 

1.  Huey  P.  Long  Fish  Hatchery 
Lacombe,  La. 

152,400   bass.    (Tilapia   reared   experimen- 
tal only) 

2.  Monroe  Fish  Hatchery 
Monroe,  La. 

319,770  bass 
739,600  bluegill 
120,650  channel  catfish 

3.  Beechwood  Fish  Hatchery 
Forest  Hill,  La. 

406,600  bass 

2,021,060  bluegill 

61,200  black  crappie 
There  were  217  areas  stocked  throughout  the 
state  during  the  previous  biennum.  Among  the 
public  areas  stocked  were:  (1)  Red  Chute  Cut- 
off, Bossier  Parish,  (2)  Sibley  Lake,  Natchi- 
toches, (3)  latt  Lake,  Colfax,  (4)  Spanish  Lake, 
New  Iberia,  (5)  Kepler  Creek  Lake,  Bienville 
Parish,  (6)  Anacoco  Lake,  Leesville,  (7)  Chicot 
Lake,  Ville  Platte,  and  (8)  Coughlin  Power  Plant 
Reservoir,  St.  Landry,  and  (9)  Bayou  D'Arbonne 
Lake  near  Monroe. 

One  thousand  adult  Tilapia  were  removed  from 
the  Lacombe  Fish  Hatchery  and  carried  to  St. 
Landry  and  placed  in  the  Coughlin  Power  Plant 
Reservoir.  They  were  stocked  in  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1963  for  experimental  purposes.  The 
water  that  is  used  for  cooling  purposes  in  the 
power  plant  flows  back  into  the  lake  with  its 
temperature  raised  approximately  30  degrees. 
Since  Tilapia  perish  at  48  degrees  and  will  stop 
feeding  at  60  degrees,  it  is  hoped  that  the  flow 
of  this  exceptionally  warm  water  into  the  reser- 
voir from  the  plant  will  allow  enough  water  to 
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Enclosed  frog  pond.  Tin  fence  is  about  four  feet 
high,  and  is  buried  in  the  ground  six  inches.  Note 
light  which  is  used  to  attract  insects  at  night. 

remain  at  temperatures  that  will  permit  a  suc- 
cessful fishing  of  the  species.  Tilapia  were  stocked 
experimentally  at  Beechwood  and  Monroe  Fish 
Hatcheries  with  100%  mortality  during  win- 
ter months.  A  population  sample  will  be  taken 
next  spring  from  Coughlin  Reservoir  to  see  if 
any  Tilapia  survived. 

Last,  but  not  least,  there  is  a  bullfrog  rearing 
project  at  Beechwood  Fish  Hatchery,  which  was 
initiated  in  March,  1963. 

Two  pens  were  built  of  tin  of  the  following 
dimensions.  One  pen  was  70'  x  30'  x  4'  high. 
The  other  was  95'  x  60'  x  4'  high.  The  pens  were 
built  around  small  ponds.  Twenty  males  and 
thirty-three  females  wei'e  placed  in  these  ponds 
in  March,  1963.  Spawning  took  place  from  April 
4,  1963,  through  June  18,  1963.  After  spawning 
all  the  brood  frogs  were  put  into  the  70'  x  30' 
pen  and  the  tadpoles  remained  in  the  95'  x  60' 
pen. 

The  tadpoles  were  fed  shredded  oatmeal  with 
small  amounts  of  antibiotics  added.  I  might  add 
that  most  of  the  tadpoles  did  not  stay  in  the  tad- 
pole stage  for  one  year  as  generally  believed. 

Electric  lights  were  strung  across  both  pens 
and  lighted   nightly   to   attract   insects   for   frog 


Female  and  male  bullfrog  brood  stock  used  in  frog 
farming  experiment. 


food.  This  worked  very  well,  especially  with  the 
large  brood  frogs.  The  brood  frogs  are  being  re- 
tained to  see  if  they  will  spawn  more  prolifically 
after  becoming  accu.stomed  to  living  in  an  im- 
poundment. 

The  ponds  were  drawn  down  in  October  to  re- 
move wild  fishes  from  the  ponds.  During  this 
operation  100  frogs  were  gathered  and  measured, 
their  average  length  was  2.5  inches.  There  were 
also  some  tadpoles  measured ;  their  average 
length  was  2.5  inches  also. 

The  main  problem  in  rearing  the  frogs  seems 
to  be  the  food  supply,  since  they  are  strictly  live 
feeders.  Plans  are  being  made  for  experiments 
with  various  types  of  food  supplies. 


Four  month  old  bullfrog  approximately  2V2  inches  in 
length. 

BOAT  LAUNCHING 

HARRY  E.  SCHAFER,  JR. 
Dingell-Johnson  Coordinator,  Supervisor 

During  the  last  year  of  this  biennium,  the 
Federal  Congress  passed  Public  Law  87-658, 
Accelerated  Public  Works  Program  to  provide 
employment  relief  in  designated  economically- 
distressed  counties  throughout  the  nation.  Funds 
were  allocated  for  use  by  the  Louisiana  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  Commission,  under  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Aid  Acts  in  improvement  projects 
(no  land  acquisition  is  permitted)  on  a  50-50 
matching  basis.  The  Commission  choose  to  use 
most  of  the  money  for  the  construction  of  boat 
launching  ramps  with  parking  areas. 

With  the  money  designated  for  boat  launching 
ramps  and  parking  areas,  the  Commission  plans 
to  construct  59  ramps  in  32  parishes.  Of  the  59 
ramps  planned,  thirteen  have  been  completed, 
four  are  under  construction  and  the  remainder 
are  in  various   stages   of  planning. 

The  following  are  the  locations  of  the  boat 
launching  ramps  and  parking  areas : 

In  cooperation  with  the  Louisiana  Department 
of  Highways,  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fish- 
eries Commission  has  completed  these  ramps. 


I 
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Boat  launching  ramp  and  parking  area  constructed 
on  Cane  River  Lake  at  Bermuda  Bridge. 

Calcasieu  River Allen   Parish 

Port  Vincent  Ascension   Parish 

Bayou  Francois  Ascension   Parish 

Prien  Lake  Park  Calcasieu   Parish 

Ouachita  River  Catahoula  Parish 

Bayou  Macon  Franklin  Parish 

Vermilion    River   Lafayette  Parish 

Sibley  Lake  Reservoir  Natchitoches  Parish 

Cane  River  Lake  Natchitoches   Parish 

Lake   Charles   Calcasieu   Parish 

Whiskey-Chitto   Creek  Allen  Parish 

Calcasieu  River  at  Oakdale  Allen   Parish 

Lower  Anacoco  Lake  Vernon   Parish 

In  cooperation  with  the  Louisiana  Department 
of  Public  Works  the  following  sites  are  under 
various  phases  of  construction  and  planning: 

Black  Lake,  Sec.  15  Natchitoches  Parish 

latt  Lake,  east  end  of  dam  Grant  Parish 

Krotz  Springs,  Atchafalaya  River  St.   Landry  Parish 

Lake  Dauterive  St.   Martin   Parish 

Horseshoe   Lake   Concordia   Parish 

Upper  Anacoco  Lake,  east  side Vernon  Parish 

Big-  Creek  Avoyelles  Parish 

Fort   Pike    Orleans   Parish 

Clear  Lake  Natchitoches  Parish 

Black  Lake,  Sec.   13 Natchitoches  Parish 

Half   Moon    Lake    __St.   Landry   Parish 

Atchafalaya  River  at  Butte  LaRose St.   Martin   Parish 

Bayou    Benoit   St.   Martin  Parish 

Tanho   Harbour   .Tangipahoa  Parish 

Old  River  Livingston   Parish 

Bayou  Falcon  Catahoula  Parish 

Black  River,  Jonesville  Catahoula  Parish 

Old   River  at  Mansura   Avoyelles  Parish 

Red  River  at  Lower  Brouillette  Avoyelles  Parish 

Pearl  River  at  Hwy.   10  Washington  Parish 

Peai-1  River,  5  miles  noi'th 

of  Bogalusa  Washington  Parish 


Bonnabel  Canal  Jefferson  Pari; 

Rosethorn  Park  Jefferson  Pari; 

Mississippi  River  at  Donaldsonville  Ascension  Paris 

Cootcr  Point  Franklin  Parii 

The  following  sites  are  waiting  approval  froi 
the  Department  of  Commerce  in  Washingtoi 
D.  C: 

Belle  River  at  Pierre  Part  Assumption  Paris 

Pierrie  Part-Lake  Verret  Assumption  Paris 

Calcasieu  Lake  at  Grand  Lake  Cameron  Paris 

Tensas   River   at   Clayton    Catahoula  Paris 

Little  River  near  Georgetown  ..Grant  Paris 

Bayou   Pigeon  at  Bayou   Sorrel  Iberville   Paris 

Lake  Long  Canal  at  Plaquemine  Iberville  Paris 

Bayou  Lacassine 

near   Lake   Arthur  Jefferson  Davis  Paris  J 

Lake  Arthur 

at  Lake   Arthur   Jefferson  Davis  Paris, 

Intercoastal  Waterway  at  Lockport  Lafourche  Paris' 

Wisner   near   Leeville    Lafourche  Paris' 

Lake  D'Arbonne  near  Dubach  Lincoln   Paris 

Cheniere  Lake  near  Monroe  Ouachita  Paris 

Bayou  Des  Allemands  i 

at  Des  Allemands  St.   Charles  Parislj 

Boutte   Canal  at  Boutte   St.   Charles  Parislj 

South  Pass  at  Manchac  Tangipahoa   Parisl! 

Lake   D'Arbonne   at  Bayou   Corney   Union  Parisll 

Lake  D'Arbonne  at  north  end  of  dam  Union   Parisl' 

Lake  D'Arbonne  at  south  end  of  dam  Union   Parisl": 


Boat  launching  ramp  and  parking  area  constructed 
on  Calcasieu  River. 


Boat  launching  ramp  and 
parking  area  constructed 
on  Amite  River  at  Port 
Vincent. 
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IMPOUNDED  TIMBER  EVALUATION 

PROJECT 

SAMMY  STOKES 
Fishery  Biologist 


Construction  of  ponds  to  be  used  to  evaluate  the 
■removal  of  trees  for  an  impoundment  on  the  produc- 
tion of  fish  and  fish  goods. 

I  This  project  was  planned  and  initiated  with 
the  sole  purpose  of  evaluating  the  effect  of  com- 
plete timber  removal  as  compared  with  no  tim- 
ber removal  on  actual  fish  production  in  small 
impoundments. 

Two  five  acre  lakes  were  constructed  as  nearly 
identical  as  possible.  One  was  completely  re- 
moved of  all  timber  and  underbrush  and  the 
other  was  left  in  its  natural  state  as  near  as 
possible.  Each  impoundment  has  a  control  struc- 
ture that  will  allow  complete  drainage  and  fish 
removal  at  the  end  of  the  experiment.  The  ex- 
periment will  be  carried  on  for  two  years  from 
the  date  of  the  initial  stocking  of  the  bass. 

Signs  will  be  placed  at  intervals  around  the 
impoundments  to  prevent  fishing.  No  fish  will 
be  harvested  until  the  end  of  the  experiment. 

The  Bodcau  Game  Management  Area  was 
chosen  for  the  site  of  this  experiment  since  it 
belongs  to  the  U.  S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  leased  to  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fish- 
eries Commission. 

Construction  work  on  these  impoundments  was 
under  direction  of  the  Commission's  engineer. 
The  construction  work  was  completed  during 
the  summer  of  1963,  and  the  impoundments  will 
be  stocked  in  January,  1964,  at  the  rate  of  1000 
bluegills  per  acre.  Bass  will  be  stocked  in  May  at 
the  rate  of  100  per   acre. 

Annual  reproduction  samples  will  be  taken 
with  a  1/4  mesh  reproduction  seine  at  five  in- 
tervals in  each  lake. 

Quarterly  bottom  samples  and  plankton  sam- 
ples will  be  taken  at  two  stations  in  each  lake. 
Field  water  chemistry  determinations  will  be 
made  at  the  same  time.  Aquatic  organisms  will 
be  preserved  and  identified. 

Since  the  construction  of  the  impoundments  is 


as  far  as  the  experiment  has  progressed,  there 
is  no  information  available  at  this  time,  but  it 
should  prove  valuable  for  making  future  analy- 
ses of  similar  impoundments. 

After  the  experiment  is  completed,  the  ponds 
will   be   restocked   for   public   fishing. 


Bioassay  Project 

JAMES  T.   DAVIS 

Fishery   Biologist 

JANICE  S.   HUGHES 

Fishery  Biologist 

The  control  of  aquatic  weeds  is  a  problem  in 
many  lakes  in  the  Southern  United  States.  Lou- 
isiana has  many  different  kinds  of  weeds,  and 
hence  many  different  problems.  Failure  to  con- 
trol these  weeds  will  result  in  loss  of  fishing  and 
other  recreational  uses. 

Some  weeds  may  be  controlled  through  water 
level  fluctuation.  Other  weeds  may  require 
chemical  control.  This  project  was  designed  to 
determine  which  herbicides  can  be  used  on  aquat- 
ic weeds  without  harming  the  fish.  This  project 
has  two  phases ;  laboratory  studies  for  fish  toxic- 
ity and  pond  studies  to  determine  effects  on 
weeds. 

Eighty-seven  types  of  materials  have  been 
evaluated  in  this  study.  This  information  is 
available  upon  request  to  the  Commission's 
main  office. 

LABORATORY 

Chemicals  are  first  tested  in  the  laboratory  in 
6  gallon  aquariums  using  fingerling  bluegill  sun- 
fish.  For  each  chemical  trial  concentrations  are 
established  and  later  verified.  From  this  a  TL,„ 
(median  tolerance  limit)  is  estabhshed  which  in- 
dicates the  amount  of  chemical  which  half  of 
the  fish  can  survive.  The  use  of  this  TL,„  varies. 
As  a  general  rule  one-tenth  of  the  amount  for  a 
TL,„  can  be  safely  used  in  field  applications. 

POND  STUDIES 

This  portion  of  the  project  is  set  up  to  deter- 
mine the  effect  of  some  herbicides  on  common 
aquatic  weed  problems.  Determination  of  the 
chemical  to  recommend  is  based  on  three  things: 
(1)  will  it  kill  the  weed  (2)  is  it  economical  (3) 
is  it  on  the  market. 

The  more  common  aquatic  weeds  and  a  recom- 
mended chemical  application  rate  for  their  con- 
trol have  been  determined.  For  further  informa- 
tion on  these  results  consult  your  district  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  office. 

Identification  of  the  problem  aquatic  weed  is 
most  important  if  satisfactory  results  are  to  be 
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obtained.  Due  to  limited  space  it  is  not  possible 
to  give  identifying  pictures  of  each  plant. 
Therefore,  you  should  consult  your  district  fish- 
eries biologist  for  identification. 

One  other  word  of  caution  should  be  empha- 
sized, Read  The  Label  on  each  can  of  herbicide. 

LAKE  MANAGEMENT  PROJECT 

SAMMY  STOKES 
Fishery  Biologist 
KENNETH  LANTZ 
Fishery  Biologist 

The  primary  responsibilities  of  this  project 
are  research  and  management.  The  lake  manage- 
ment personnel  conduct  research  studies  of  our 
many  impoundments  to  determine  the  most  suit- 
able management  plan  for  each  lake  concerned. 

Each  lake  in  our  state  is  a  project  within  itself 
since  no  two  lakes  are  exactly  alike  in  charac- 
teristics. This  is  why  each  lake  must  be  studied 
before  any  suitable  management  plans  can  be 
drawn  up  for  the  lake  concerned. 

Annual  population  samples  of  our  many  lakes 
assist  greatly  in  drafting  recommendations  for 
managing  these  lakes.  Population  samples  ai'e 
taken  by  use  of  rotenone,  seines,  nets,  traps  and 
electricity. 

It  is  impossible  to  take  annual  population 
samples  of  all  our  impoundments  for  obvious 
reasons ;  therefore,  we  conduct  annual  surveys  of 
the  more  important  lakes  only.  Other  lakes  are 
sampled  periodically  or  by  specific  request.  Fol- 
lowing is  a  list  of  some  of  the  lakes  sampled  and 
recommendations : 

LOWER  ANACOCO  LAKE 

VERNON   PARISH 

On  July  16,  1962  the  Anacoco-Prairie  State 
Game  and  Fish  Commission  adopted  a  resolution 
that  control  of  Lower  Anacoco  Lake  be  turned 
over  to  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Commission  for  a  period  of  five  years  for  the 
purpose  of  retarding  vegetation  production  and 
managing  the  fish  populations  through  water 
fluctuation.  The  basis  for  this  resolution  was  re- 
sults rendered  by  the  experimental  drawdown 
of  1961,  as  has  been  described  in  the  1960-61 
Biennial  Report. 

Fishermen  began  to  bring  in  numerous  limits 
of  crappie  and  largemouth  bass  in  late  fall,  1961 
and  spring,  1962  as  a  result  of  the  water  draw- 
down of  July,  1961.  Fishing  during  the  spring 
of  1962  was  as  good  as  was  that  experienced 
during  the  first  three  or  four  years  following 
creation  of  the  lake.  Fish  population  samples 
taken  by  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Commission  in  June,  1962  and  compared  to  June, 
1961  samples  indicated  that  a  definite  favorable 
change  had  occurred  in  association  with  the  1961 
drawdown.  The  percentage  of  game  fish  to  the 
total  fish  population  increased  from  57%  in  1961 
to   73%    in   1962,   including   a   largemouth   bass 
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Extent  of  vegetation  appearing  at  the  surface  on  July  l,i 
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;^^^  Extent  of  vegetation  appearing  at  the  surface  on  July  l,i 
>$$<$^    1963  prior  to  water  drawdown  that  month.  ' 

population  increase  from  7%  of  the  total  popula- 
tion in  1961  to  11%  of  the  total  population  inl 
1962.  This  game  fish  increase  was  accompanied! 
by  a  decrease  in  the  gizzard  shad  from  39%  ofj 
the  total  population  in  1961  to  23%  of  the  total 
fish  population  in  1962.  These  statistics  indicate; 
there  was  a  decrease  in  the  percentage  of  non-' 
game  fish  comprising  the  fish  population  of  the 
lake  following  the  1961  drawdown,  as  is  indi-' 
rectly  shown  by  the  numerous  limits  of  game 
fish  caught  during  the  winter  of  1961  and  spring; 
of  1962. 

The  1962  drawdown  was  initiated  by  the  Lou-, 
isiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  and 
Louisiana  Department  of  Public  Works  follow- 
ing adoption  of  the  Anacoco  Lake  Commission 
resolution.  Extreme  drought  conditions  during 
the  summer  and  fall  of  that  year  resulted  in  an 
extended  six  feet  drawdown  as  desired  in  the 
management  plan  outlined  in  the  Ninth  Biennial 
Report.  Good  fishing  reports  continued  to  come 
from  the  lake  during  the  1962  drawdown,  but 
slowed  down  during  the  winter  as  rising  waters 
gradually  filled  the  lake. 

During  the  spring  of  1963  fishing  again  picked 
up,  continuing  until  the  time  for  the  July  draw- 
down. One  noticeable  difference  in  the  effects  of 
drawdown  during  the  spring  of  1963  and  the 
spring  of  1962  was  the  reduced  amount  of  sub- 
merged vegetation  reaching  the  water  surface 
prior  to  July.  Reference  to  the  map  shown  on 
this  page  will  reveal  the  extent  of  vegetation 
appearing  at  the  water  surface  on  July  1,  1962 
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md  July  1,  1963.  Approximately  40%  of  the  lake 
howed  this  condition  in  1962,  while  only  20  7o  of 
he  lake  exhibited  this  condition  in  1963.  This 
vas  a  50  7c  increase  in  access  in  the  northern  part 
)f  the  lake  during  the  spring  months. 

The  1963  drawdown  was  begun  July  8,  and 
Irought  conditions  of  this  year  indicate  a  fluctu- 
ition  comparable  to  1962  will  occur  this  year. 
The  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commis- 
;ion  will  continue  this  fluctuation  program  on 
liower  Anacoco  Lake  through  the  next  four  years 
Awhile  the  lake  is  under  its  supervision. 
BARKSDALE  AIR  FORCE  BASE 

Rotenone  samples  were  taken  in  Clear,  Flagg, 
md  Harmon  Lakes,  to  determine  the  standing 
fish  populations.  Recommendations  were  made 
for  Harmon  Lake  only.  The  management  plan 
;onsisted  of  a  fertilization  program  and  an  ex- 
perimental introduction  of  the  flathead  catfish 
Pylodictis  olivaris  to  control  bullheads,  since 
39.57c  of  the  total  weight  consisted  of  bullheads. 

At  this  time  it  is  not  known  if  the  flatheads 
were  introduced ;  if  they  were,  plans  will  be 
'made  to  take  population  samples  of  Harmon  Lake 
to  ascertain  the  reduction  of  the  bullhead  popula- 
tion. 

CHEMIN-A-HAUT  STATE  PARK  LAKE 

A  population  sample  was  conducted  in  Chemin- 
A-Haut  State  Park  Lake  in  October,  1963,  to  de- 
termine components  of  the  standing  fish  popula- 
'tion. 

The  results  revealed  approximately  757-  of  the 
total  fish  population  was  shad. 
I     From  the  results  of  these  surveys  it  was  rec- 
'ommended  that  the  lake  be  selectively  poisoned 
fto  remove  the  shad. 

This  operation  was  performed  by  the  Louisi- 
ana Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  October 
■17,  1963. 

Samples  will  be  made  next  year  to  determine 
the  success  of  this  operation. 

KEPLER  LAKE 

Bienville  Parish 
Kepler  Lake  is  a  2,000  acre  impoundment  in 
Bienville  Parish. 


Spraying  rotenone  inside  enclosed  one  acre  area  to 
take  a  fish  population  sample. 

Population  samples  were  taken  in  the  lake  and 
also  the  aquatic  weed  problem  was  studied.  From 
the  surveys  made,  the  following  recommenda- 
tions were  drawn  up. 

A  drawdown  was  initiated  in  June  and  the 
lake  was  lowered  four  inches  per  week  until  it 
had  dropped  20".  After  this  period  it  was 
dropped  at  a  rate  of  4"  per  day  until  the  water 
was  down  to  the  desired  level.  The  normal  spill- 
way level  is  176.5'  mean  sea  level,  and  it  was  rec- 
ommended to  drop  the  water  level  7  feet  or  to 
the  169.5'  mean  sea  level. 

The  purpose  of  these  recommendations  were 
threefold : 

1.  To  control  undesirable  species  of  sub- 
merged aquatic  weeds.  These  undesirable 
weeds  are  a  nuisance  to  the  fisherman  and 
provide  cover  for  panfish  which  is  unde- 
sirable. 

2.  To  expose  large  areas  of  land  in  the  shal- 
low area.  This  stimulates  growth  of  feed 
for  ducks,  etc.  and  adds  to  the  fertility  of 
the  lake. 

3.  To  control  the  numbers  of  forage  fish  and 
keep  the  ratio  between  the  forage  and  car- 


Fisheries  crew  putting  out 
block-off  seine  to  enclose 
a  one  acre  area  in  order  to 
take  a  fish  population 
sample. 


nivorous  fish  balanced.  Impoundments  such 
as  Kepler  Creek,  with  all  its  dead  timber 
and  aquatic  weeds  afford  too  much  cover 
for  the  forage  fish  (bluegill,  red-ear,  etc.). 
By  lowering  the  water  level  they  are  con- 
gregated into  a  much  smaller  area  and  are 
more  readily  fed  upon  by  the  carnivorous 
species,    particularly   bass. 


Application  of  fish  toxicant  (rotenone)  in  a  blocked 
off  square  surface  acre  of  Old  River,  Pointe  Coupee 
Parish  to  determine  the  fish  population  of  the  lake. 


Crew   spraying   rotenone   in   pot   holes   to   kill   fish 
prior  to  filling  Sibley  Lake,  Natchitoches. 

LAKE  LOUIE 

CATAHOULA  PARISH 

Fish  population  samples  were  taken  in  Lake 
Louie  in  September,  1960,  because  of  reports  by 
many  fishermen  in  the  area  that  a  decline  in 
fishing  success  had  been  experienced. 

The  samples  revealed  that  53.4%  of  the  total 
weight  was  shad,  14.7%  game  fish  and  31.9% 
was  commercial  fish.  These  samples  were  taken 
after  Bayou  Louie  was  impounded. 

In  1961  samples  were  again  taken  and  indicated 
a  drop  in  the  percentage  of  shad  (38%),  and  in 
1963   the   samples   indicated    approximately   the 


Fisheries  Section  employees  Herman  Nugent,  Ralplj 
Briggs,  Prentiss  Porter,  and  Jim  Rhoads  weigh, 
measure  and  record  fishes  taken  by  rotenone  in  il 
fish  population  sample.  ! 

same  percentage  of  shad  population  (35.4  7o)] 
There  was  a  marked  increase  in  the  amount  o:j 
game  fish  per  acre.  In  1961  the  samples  showed 
140  lbs.  per  acre  and  in  1963  the  value  was  45.], 
lbs.  game  fish  per  acre. 

The  only  major  problem  in  this  lake  was  £J 
decline  in  fishing  success.  This  almost  invariablj| 
happens  when  an  area  is  impounded  and  stabii 
lized.  I 

Lloyd  Posey,  Fisheries  Biologist,  prepared  twc; 
alternatives  of  fluctuating  the  water  levels.  Since| 
these  recommendations  were  drawn  up  prior  tcl 
the  knowledge  that  a  dam  was  to  be  placed  in 
the  Ouachita  River  near  Jonesville,  neither  of  thq ! 
plans  could  be  successful. 

Further  recommendations  cannot  be  made  until 
the  completion  of  the  dam  in  the  Ouachita  River 
and  its  effects  on  Lake  Louie  are  determined. 

OLD  RIVER  AT  BATCHELOR 

POINTE  COUPEE  PARISH  | 

During  July  and  August,  1962,  a  creel  censusi 
was  conducted  on  this  ox-bow  lake  to  aid  in. 
a  determination  of  possible  effects  of  placing  aj 
dam  at  the  Mississippi  River  end  of  the  lake. 
This  proposed  low  sill  dam  will  reduce  water! 
fluctuation  during  the  summer  months,  thus 
eliminating  the  possibility  of  creating  possible 
changes  of  altered  normal  conditions  in  the  lake 
during  this  period  of  the  year.  The  creel  cen- 
sus will  serve  as  an  index  to  fishing  success 
prior  to   creation   of  the  dam. 

Fish  population  samples  were  taken  in  August 
1962  to  determine  the  composition  of  the  fish 
population  in  the  lake  prior  to  construction  of  the 
dam. 

Following  construction  of  the  proposed  dam, 
samplings  from  the  fish  population  and  deter- 
mination of  fishing  success  will  be  accomplished 
by  personnel  of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Commission. 
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SPANISH  LAKE 

IBERIA  PARISH 

Spanish  Lake  is  a  shallow  natural  lake  around 
ivhich  a  ring  levee  has  been  constructed  in  order 
;o  increase  the  water  depth.  It  has  an  area  of 
1,240  surface  acres  at  130  feet  m.s.l.  Water  is 
Dumped  from  the  Daigre  Canal  into  Spanish  Lake 
;o  maintain  the  water  level.  Approximately  one- 
hird  of  the  lake  is  timbered  and  large  areas 
ire  infested  with  water  hyacinths  and  alligator 
iveeds. 

Initial  stocking  of  Spanish  Lake  was  by  natural 
ion-game  fish.  Fish  population  samples  of  July, 
1963  indicated  approximately  60%  of  the  total 
[ish  population  was  made  of  non-game  fish,  prin- 
i:ipally  gizzard  shad,  bowfin,  and  german  carp. 

In  September,  1963  the  lake  was  drawn  down  to 
illow  repair  of  the  ring  levee.  Following  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Commission,  the  Spanish  Lake  State 
Game  and  Fish  Commission  eliminated  the  exist- 
ing fish  population  and  restocked  the  lake.  The 
Lake  Commission  purchased  thirty  gallons  of  fish 
■poison  (rotenone)  and  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  Commission  applied  this  chemical. 
'  Restocking  of  the  Lake  began  in  January,  1964, 
with  fish  raised  at  the  state  hatcheries.  By 
'January,  1965,  the  fish  should  have  reached 
■a  sufficient  size  to  be  harvested  by  the  fisher- 
men in  this  lake. 


Gizzard  shad  on  the  processing  table  being  weighed 
and  measured. 

FISH  POPULATION  STUDIES 

LAKES  AND  OTHER   BODIES  OF  WATER 

Conducted  in  1962-63 


Type  of 

Body  of  Water 

Parish 

Sample 

Amite  River 

Rotenone 

Anacoeo  Lake 

Vernon 

Rotenone 

Bartholomew  Lake 

Morehouse  and 

Ouachita 

Rotenone 

Bayou  D'Arbonne 

Union 

Rotenone 

Bayou  DeSiard 

Ouachita 

Rotenone 

Bayou  Francis 

Ascension 

Rotenone 

Ttjpe  of 

Body  of  Wafc7- 

Parish 

Sample 

Bayou  Macon  Cut-Off 

Madison 

Rotenone 

Black  Bayou  Lake 

Caddo 

Rotenone 

Black  Lake 

Natchitoches 

Rotenone 

Bussey  Brake 

Morehouse 

Rotenone 

Cane  River  Lake 

Natchitoches 

Rotenone 

Catahoula  Lake 

LaSalle 

Rotenone 

Chemin-A-Haut-State 

Park  Lake 

Morehouse 

Rotenone 

Cross  Lake 

Caddo 

Seine 

Fullerton  Lake 

Vernon 

Rotenone 

Horseshoe  Lake 

Morehouse 

Rotenone 

Ivan  Lake 

Bossier 

Rotenone 

Kepler  Creek  Lake 

Bienville 

Rotenone 

Lake  Bruin 

Tensas 

Rotenone 

Lake  Lafourche 

Caldwell 

Rotenone 

Lake  Louie 

Catahoula 

Rotenone 

Lake  Providence 

East  Carroll 

Rotenone 

Lake  St.  John 

Tensas 

Rotenone 

Old  River 

Beauregard 

Rotenone 

Spanish  Lake 

Iberia 

Rotenone 

Spring  Bayou 

Avoyelles 

Rotenone 

Tew  Lake 

Catahoula 

Rotenone 

Turkey  Creek  Lake 

Franklin 

Rotenone 

CYPREMORT  COVE 

IBERIA  PARISH 

KENNETH   E.   LANTZ 
Fishery  Biologist 

This  study  was  initiated  in  July  of  1959  for 
the  purpose  of  evaluating  the  area's  utilization 
by  marine  game  fish  for  spawning,  with  special 
emphasis  on  speckled  trout  and  redfish.  The  study 
area  is  located  in  east  Vermilion  Bay,  northeast  of 
Cypremort  Point.  Monthly  sampling  includes 
water  chemistry  for  pH,  free  C0=,  alkalinity, 
chloride,  salinity,  and  temperatures ;  plankton 
samples ;  and  trawl  and  trammel  net  samples  for 
fish.     (See  photo  on  this  page). 

Trammel  net  samples  during  1962  (See  Table 
I)  showed  redfish  frequented  the  cove  during  the 
spring  and  summer,  during  which  time  "ripe" 
or  gravid  females  were  examined  on  several  oc- 
casions. Speckled  trout  did  not  appear  in  num- 
bers in  the  cove  until  mid-July,  at  which  time 
most  of  the  females  examined  were  "spent"  or 
had  expelled  their  eggs.  Trawl  samples  during  the 
summer  and  fall  did  not  produce  speckled  trout 
or  redfish  fry,  but  numerous  croaker,  anchovy, 
and  catfish  fry  were  collected  by  this  sampling 
method.  The  trammel  net  and  trawl  samples  of 
1961  revealed  similar  results  as  this  1962  data. 

Fishing  success  during  1961  and  1962  coincided 
with  the  above  mentioned  data.  Speckled  trout 
seldom  frequented  Vermilion  Bay  in  any  numbers 
until  late  summer  and  early  fall.  Redfish  catches 
were  made  regularly  through  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer, but  croakers  and  sea  catfish  made  up  the 
bulk  of  the  average  Cypremort  fisherman's  catch. 

An  examination  of  the  water  chemistry  of 
Cypremort  Cove  during  1962  (See  Table  II)  in- 
dicates the  chlorides  and  the  turbidity  of  the 
area  varied  drastically  between  the  first  six 
months  and  the  last  six  months  of  the  year. 
Low  chloride  and  high  turbidity  condition  pre- 
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Redfish  tagged  in  Cypremort  Cove  for  Iberia  Rod 
and  Gun  Club  fishing  rodeo,  1963.  Note  the  plastic 
"spaghetti"  tag  embedded  in  the  muscle  at  the  base 
of  the  dorsal  fin. 

vailed  from  January  to  July  and  a  reverse  con- 
dition occurred  in  August  and  persisted  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year.  Speckled  trout  have  a 
minimum  chloride  preference,  as  is  evidenced  by 
the  1962  as  well  as  1961  water  chemistries  of 
Cypremort  Cove. 

High  turbidity  readings  in  Cypremort  Cove  as 
well  as  Vermilion  Bay  during  the  early  part  of 
1962  are  indicative  of  the  western  drift  of  muddy 
Atchafalaya  River  waters  entering  this  area  in 
association  with  tidal  effects.  Muddy  water  from 
streams  entering  Vermilion  Bay  also  contributed 
to  this  condition. 

As  summer  drought  conditions  developed  and 


Redfish  taken  from  Cypremort  Cove  by  trammel  ne 
in  July,   1962. 

coastal  winds  shift,  the  turbid  conditions  grad 
ually  drop  to  less  than  25  ppm.  It  should  be  notec 
that  this  shift  from  fresh,  turbid  water  to  saline 
clear  water  almost  annually  occurs  in  late  July 

A  fish  tagging  program  was  initiated  in  Ver] 
milion  Bay  in  September,  1963  in  conjunction  witl| 
the  Iberia  Rod  and  Gun  Club  annual  fishinsj 
rodeo.  To  date  sixty-two  speckled  trout,  redfish 
croaker,  sheephead,  drum,  and  flounder  have  beer 
tagged  in  the  Cypremort  area.  A  more  intensifiec 
tagging  program  is  planned  during  the  next  bien 
nium  in  association  with  this  ecological  study  tc 
substantiate  movements  of  various  game  fisl 
species  in  this  coastal  area. 


Table  I 

TRAMMEL  NET  FISH  POPULATION  SAMPLES 

NUMBER  OF  FISH  COLLECTED 

January,  1952-November,  1962 

(Eleven  Samples  Recorded,  150  yards  net) 


Jan.       Feb. 


Black  Drum 

Spotted  Weakf  ish  .  .  . 

Red  Drum 

Southern  Flounder  . . 

Sheephead     

Striped  mullet 

Largescale  menhaden 

Spot   

Croaker  

Sea  catfish 

Gafftopsail  catfish  .  . 

Pinfish    

Atlantic  Stingray  .  .  . 

Bull   shark    

Alligator  gar 

Spotted  gar    

Gizzard  shad    

Blue  catfish 

Smallmouth  buffalo   . 


8       21 


Mar. 
1 

i 

1 
1 
2 
3 

i 

1 


Apr. 
1 


May 


June 
1 


July       Aug.       Sept. 

'{  i  i 

1 
1 


Oct. 
1 


Nov. 
1 
4 
2 


Table  II 

WATER  CHEMISTRIES 

{January,  1962-November,  1962) 


Air 

January  25,  1962 71 

March  28,  1962 81 

May  10,  1962 79 

July  10,  1962 87 

August  28,  1962 95 

September  13,  1962 82 

October  2,  1962 79 


Water       Carb.     Bicarb 


61 
71 
80 
86 
88 
84 
77 


117 
115 
67 
63 
60 
70 
38 


Total 
117 
115 
67 
63 
60 
70 
38 


pH 
7.9 
8.0 

8.1 
8.0 
7.8 
7.5 
7.2 


CO, 

2.0 

3.5 

3.0 

8.0 


6.0 


Chloride 

Turb. 

3,192 

26 

1,738 

85 

1,375 

71 

881 

95 

10,591 

-25 

7,585 

-25 

7,340 

-25 
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BLACK  BAYOU  LAKE  STUDY 

JAMES  T.   DAVIS 
Fishery  Biologist 

Black  Bayou  Lake  is  a  2500  acre  impoundment 
i  located  in  Ouachita  Parish  near  Monroe,  Louisi- 
ana. This  lake  is  well  known  for  its  outstanding 
ibass  fishing  and  large  bluegill  and  redear  sun- 
fish.  The  most  picturesque  description  of  this 
lake  is  "an  old  cypress  studded  brake  that  has 
six  feet  of  water  over  it".  The  cypress  and  button 
willows  which  thrive  in  this  lake  make  fishing 
sometimes  difficult  but  always  a  delightful  chal- 
lenge. Sunfish  weighing  over  one  pound  are  com- 
mon. Tackle — busting  bass  are  often  hooked. 

In  1961  a  creel  census  was  started  on  this 
lake.  As  there  are  only  two  major  landings, 
'fish  harvest  estimates  are  very  accurate.  The 
data  gathered  from  this  lake  shows  us  what  can 
be  expected  from  an  outstanding  lake  in  North 
Louisiana. 

The  results  of  the  creel  census  for  1962  and 
'  1963   as    shown    in    Table    L    indicates    that    80 
and  94  pounds  of  fish  per  acre  were  caught  re- 
'spectively.  This  lake  due  to  its  proximity  to  Mon- 
'roe,    is    heavily    fished    year    after    year.     This 
'heavy   fishing   is   partially    responsible    for   the 
'high  harvest  of  fish  in  this  lake.  This  indicates 
'that  contrary  to  popular  belief,  over  fishing  of 
a  lake  is  unusual  and  that  heavy  fishing  pres- 
sure usually  results  in  better  fishing. 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  no  immediate 
plans  to  attempt  any  management  on  this  lake. 
The  stabilization  of  water  levels  in  mid  1964  is 
expected  to  cause  a  decline  in  the  fishery  of  this 
lake.  Continued  creel  census  will  be  used  to  eval- 
uate this  change. 

Table  I 
RESULTS  OF  CREEL  CENSUS 

19eJ  1963 

Fishermen  checked   4,061  3,303 

Man  hours  checked 23,867.50  15,683.25 

Fish  caught   42,609  29,048 

Pounds   caught    16,527.1  13,485.2 

Fish/hour    1.79  1.85 

Pounds/hour    0.69  0.86 

Average   weight    0.39  0.46 

Estimated  fishermen   48,880  57,682 

Estimated  man  hours    287,364.75  273,829.50 

Estimated   fish    513,012  507,178 

Estimated  pounds 198,986.3  235,451.6 

BAYOU  DE  SIARD  STUDY 

JAMES  T.   DAVIS 
Fishery  Biologist 

The  City  of  Monroe  uses  water  from  Bayou 
De  Siard,  a  cut  off  lake,  as  its  water  supply.  At 
71  feet  M.S.L.,  which  is  normal  pool  stage,  the 
lake  covers  approximately  1200  acres.  The  old 
channel  portion  of  the  lake  averages  12  feet  deep 
in  the  lower  end  and  less  than  five  feet  in  the 
upper  third. 

This  lake  under  went  a  reclamation  program 


in  1957  through  1959  for  the  removal  of  an  ex- 
cessive shad  population.  Immediate  results  were 
noted  and  a  creel  census  was  initiated  to  de- 
termine the  effectiveness  of  the  program.  The 
final  year  of  the  census  was  1962  and  the  re- 
sults are  presented  in  Table  I. 

As  only  the  lower  700  acres  of  the  lake  were 
censused,  the  yield  of  55  pounds  of  fish  per  acre 
is  well  above  the  average  for  North  Louisiana.  It 
should  be  explained  that  there  are  certain  limi- 
tations in  this  creel  census.  An  accurate  count 
of  those  people  fishing  the  lake  from  private 
docks  was  not  possible.  Therefore,  it  is  probable 
that  the  estimated  harvest  figure  is  quite  low. 

Samples  of  the  fish  population  present  in  this 
lake  were  made  using  both  rotenone  and  nets. 
The  results  of  these  tests  indicate  that  the  shad 
population  in  the  lake  is  rebuilding.  The  long 
period  of  low  rainfall  in  1962-63,  has  had  the 
effect  of  an  extensive  drawdown  of  this  lake.  It 
is  expected  that  this  will  help  to  control  both 
the  shad  and  the  stunted  bluegill  population  pres- 
ent in  the  lake.  This  will  be  censused  and 
evaluated  during  the  next  biennium. 

The  stabilization  of  the  water  level  in  this  lake 
through  the  use  of  pumps  is  expected  to  have  an 
adverse  effect  on  the  fish  population.  Plans  have 
not  been  made  at  this  time  to  alleviate  the  possi- 
ble harmful  effects.  A  management  plan  will 
be  prepared  as  a  recommendation  for  minimizing 
any  curtailment  of  the  fish  harvest. 

Table  I 

RESULTS  OF  THE  CREEL  CENSUS 

1962 

Fishermen  checked  605 

Man  hours  checked    875.50 

Fish  caught   1,128 

Pounds   caught    326.3 

Fish/hour     1.29 

Pounds/hour    0.37 

Average  weight 0.29 

Estimated  fishermen   36,645 

Estimated  man  hours    106,270.50 

Estimated  fish 137,089 

Estimated  pounds 39,320.1 

EXPERIMENTAL  TAGGING  STUDY 

JAMES  T.    DAVIS 
Fishery  Biologist 
JANICE  HUGHES 
Fishery  Biologist 
The  use  of  tags  to  mark  fish  for  future  identi- 
fication has  many  purposes.  Some  of  these  in- 
clude   marking    brood    stock,    determining    age, 
following  movements,  and  determining  stocking 
success.  Most  of  the  fish  tags  presently  in  use 
have  drawbacks.  Some  tags  are  not  easily  recog- 
nized,  others  are  difficult  to   apply,   while  still 
others  may  leave  sores  on  the  fish.  This  study 
is  set  up  to  evaluate  the  various  tags  in  use  and 
to  develop  and  evaluate  new  types  of  fish  tags. 

Tags  presently  being  studied  are  the  strap  or 
jaw  tag,  the  dart  tag,  the  streamer  tag,  spaghetti 
tag  and  a  spine  tag. 
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FISH  DISEASE  STUDY 

JAMES  T.  DAVIS 
Fishery  Biologist 
JANICE  HUGHES 
Fishery   Biologist 

The  incidence  of  fish  diseases  in  public  waters 
and  private  ponds  has  been  under  study  at  the 
Monroe  laboratory  for  the  past  three  years. 
Diseases  of  fish  are  often  secondary  infections. 
Entry  to  the  body  of  the  fish  can  occur  after  in- 
jury by  parasites  or  mechanical  means.  For  the 
reason,  we  attempted  to  determine  not  only  the 
nature  of  the  disease,  but  its  original  cause. 

Two  of  the  more  common  parasites  in  Louisi- 
ana which  are  often  seen  by  fishermen  are  the 
chestnut  lamprey  and  the  anchor  worm.  The 
lamprey  is  of  minor  importance  in  the  state.  It 
is  found  in  scattered  instances,  but  is  not  known 
to  have  caused  extensive  losses  of  fish.  The  lam- 
prey in  Louisiana  is  a  distant  relative  of  the  sea 
lamprey  found  in  the  Great  Lakes  region.  When 
found  on  a  fish,  it  resembles  an  eel-like  animal 
without  legs.  It  swims  in  the  water  through  un- 
dulations of  the  body  similar  to  a  snake.  When 
found  on  a  fish,  it  is  usually  fastened  by  a  suck- 
ing disc  which  contains  many  hooks.  The  usual 
size  is  from  6  to  14  inches  and  from  V->  to  1  inch 
in  diameter. 

The  anchor  worm  resembles  a  small  white 
worm  which  is  less  than  one  inch  in  length.  When 
first  seen  by  the  fishermen,  it  is  usually  sticking 
out  of  the  flesh  around  the  dorsal  or  top  fin.  In 
severe  infestations,  serious  damage  to  fish  can 
occur.  Usually  this  is  caused  by  a  secondary  in- 
fection such  as  fungus.  Treatment  for  this  para- 
site in  most  lakes  and  streams  is  not  economically 
practical.  In  small  private  ponds,  treatment  is 
usually  done  through  the  use  of  the  gamma  iso- 
mer of  BHC.  Further  information  on  the  treat- 
ment of  these  parasites  is  available  upon  request. 

Several  other  fish  parasites  are  of  local  im- 
portance throughout  the  state.  Space  does  not 
permit  a  discussion  of  all  of  these.  Therefore  one 
general  statement  should  be  of  interest  to  the 
fisherman.  No  cases  have  been  reported  in  Lou- 
isiana of  a  fish  parasite  being  transferred  to  a 
man. 

Some  of  the  more  common  diseases  of  fish  have 
been  studied  during  the  past  year.  The  disease 
most  often  noticed  by  fishermen,  farmers  and 
fish  growers  is  fungus.  This  disease  is  usually  a 
secondary  infection  and  effective  control  is  de- 
pendent upon  removal  of  the  causative  factor. 
Reasonable  control  of  fungus  has  been  obtained 
through  the  use  of  malachiti  green,  methylene 
blue,  Congo  red  or  acriflauine.  An  accurate  de- 
scription of  fungus  can  be  found  in  any  book 
dealing  with  fish  diseases.  To  the  layman,  fun- 
gus appears  as  a  white  or  grayish,  hairy  growth 
which  can  appear  at  various  places  on  the  fish. 

Another  common  fish  disease  is  called  fin  and 


tail  rot.  This  appears  as  frayed  and  reddish  fins 
The  tail  fin  is  most  often  affected  and  is  the  mosi 
noticeable.  Effective  control  of  this  disease  ha; 
been  achieved  through  the  addition  of  axyte 
tracycline  (Teri-amycin)  to  feed.  This  disease  if 
often  found  in  small  ponds  and  may  be  quite  de- 
structive to  the  fish  population. 

Various  other  fish  diseases  both  of  viral  anc 
bacterial  origin  have  been  under  study.  Due  tci 
the    difficulty    in     recognizing    these     diseases!  , 
treatment  should  be  handled  only  after  a  care- 
ful diagnosis.  For  this  reason,  any  further  infor-  : 
mation    desired    should    be    requested    from    thf! 
nearest  district  office. 

COMMERCIAL  FISH  PRODUCTION  STUDY  '; 

JAMES  T.  DAVIS  ' 

Fishery  Biologist  ! 

SAMMY  STOKES  j 

Fishery   Biologist  j| 

t 

Seven  kinds  of  fish  have  been  studied  at  the 
Monroe  hatchery  and  in  the  surrounding  areaj 
for  several  years.  Talapia  were  found  to  be  un-l , 
able  to  withstand  the  cold  in  north  Louisiana  and| 
were  subsequently  discarded.  Israeli  carp  and: 
brown  bullheads  have  received  some  attention 
but  as  yet  no  recommendations  have  been  formu-, 
lated.  Channel  catfish,  golden  shiner,  buffalol 
and  crawfish  all  have  been  found  to  be  commer-i 
cially  profitable.  Some  recommendations  on  thesej 
will  be  given.  ■ 

Israeli  carp  have  been  suggested  as  one  method, 
of  controlling  aquatic  vegetation  in  ponds.  Ex- 
periments in  the  Monroe  hatchery  have  tended' 
to  indicate  that  this  is  not  advisable.  Weed  con-, 
trol  has  been  achieved  only  when  high  popula- 
tions are  present.  When  such  is  the  case,  thej 
water  is  so  roiled  and  muddy  that  fishing  is  im-' 
possible.  For  this  reason,  the  addition  of  these 
fish  to  a  pond  for  weed  control  is  not  recom- 
mended. Commercial  growing  of  these  fish  may 
be  feasible,  but  pilot  studies  in  Louisiana  are  in- 
conclusive at  the  time. 

Brown  bullheads  have  been  studied  for  over 
four  years.  At  this  time,  there  is  no  basis  for  rec- 
ommending them  for  commercial  growing  in 
Louisiana. 

The  production  of  crawfish  for  commercial 
markets  is  very  new  in  the  Monroe  area.  From 
data  obtained  through  observation  of  two  com- 
mercial ventures,  it  is  apparent  that  profitable 
production  is  possible.  More  research  is  manda- 
tory before  the  average  land  owner  should  con- 
sider this  as  a  stable  economic  crop. 

Buffalo  fish  production  has  been  attempted  on 
a  small  scale  by  various  farm  operators  in  this 
area.  Success  has  been  varied  but  generally  poor. 
Reasons  for  this  failure  have  been  almost  as 
varied  as  the  personnel  operating  the  fish  farms. 
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Two   major   reasons   are   immediately   apparent, 
lack  of  knowledge  and  a  poor  market. 

ij  The  commercial  production  of  minnows  is  a 
iwell  established  business  in  most  of  north  Lou- 
:isiana.  Some  farmers  raise  minnows  for  their 
lown   use   and   the   use   of   their   friends.   Actual 

•  commercial  production  on  a  profitable  scale  is 
highly  competitive  business.  In  addition  the  prod- 
uct is  very  perishable.  Before  anyone  should 
start  to  raise  minnows  for  sale,  a  thorough  study 
of  market  conditions,  demand,  soil  and  water 
type  and  availability  should  all  be  given  an  ex- 
tensive investigation.  There  is  still  a  place  for 
more  growers  in  this  state.  Local  conditions 
make  minnow  production  impractical  in  most 
areas  of  the  state. 

Channel  catfish  growing  is  receiving  in- 
creased attention  over  much  of  the  state.  The 
market  is  good,  the  profit  cost  ratio  fair  and  the 
future  is  promising.  Initial  costs  are  high  and 
some  knowledge  of  fish  is  required. 

Construction   of   ponds   for   growing   fish   for 

:  commercial  sales  requires  careful  planning.  An 
area  in  the  pond  for  the  removal  of  the  crop 
must  be  made.  In  addition,  facilities  for  draining 
the  pond  completely  are  necessary.  Both  of 
these  are  important  if  fish  are  to  be  harvested 
in  time  to  reach  a  peak  market.  The  difference 
in  selling  at  the  right  time  may  mean  the  differ- 
ence between  profit  and  loss.  Average  prices  vary 
from  20  to  30  cents  per  pound. 

One  of  the  costs  in  the  production  of  catfish  is 
the  purchase  of  the  fingerlings  annually.  Prices 

.  in  Louisiana  vary  from  5  to  10  cents  each  de- 

.  pending  on  the  quantity  and  size  involved.  It  is 
not  recommended  that  fingerlings  be  raised  by 
individual  growers.  Considerable  knowledge  is 
required  for  successful  spawning  of  catfish  and 
success  ratios  are  not  high. 

The  fingerling  catfish  are  put  in  ponds  of  one 
to  five  acres  in  late  fall.  Feeding  is  started  im- 
mediately and  then  curtailed  during  the  winter 
months.  Various  feeds  are  used  with  commercial- 
ly prepared  fish  foods  being  the  most  common. 
The  catfish  grow  quite  rapidly  and  with  heavy 
feeding  average  from  Vz  to  IVo  pounds  by  Septem- 
ber of  the  following  year. 

The  yield  of  fish  which  can  be  expected  per 
acre  varies  according  to  the  stocking  rate  and 
amount  of  feed  used.  About  300  pounds  of  fish 
can  be  grown  per  acre  without  artificial  feeding. 
If  fingerlings  are  stocked  at  the  rate  of  2000  to 
2500  per  acre,  with  heavy  feeding,  yields  of  1500 
to  2000  pounds  per  acre  are  normal.  At  these  high 
rates  of  production,  profits  vary  from  50  to  150 
dollars  per  acre  per  year. 

The  future  of  catfish  raising  in  Louisiana  is 
bright.  More  technical  knowledge  and  assistance 
is  necessary.  As  the  market  develops,  Louisiana 
should  gradually  become  one  of  the  highest  pro- 
ducers of  commercial  fish. 


ATCHAFALAYA  BASIN  FLOODWAY 

The  Atchafalaya  Basin  is  a  va.st,  scenic,  semi- 
wilderness  area,  highly  productive  of  fish  and 
wildlife.  Work  presently  being  considered  by  the 
U.  S.  Corps  of  Engineers  in  the  lower  portion  of 
the  basin  includes  enlargement  of  the  Atchafa- 
laya River  channel  by  dredging,  closure  of  dis- 
tributary channels  and  the  extension  of  the 
Atchafalaya  River  levees  to  confine  floodwaters 
to  the  extent  practicable.  This  proposed  work 
would  have  tremendous  detrimental  effects  on 
the  commercial  and  sport  fisheries  of  the  Basin 
and  has  become  extremely  controversial.  There- 
fore, the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mission conducted  a  short  term  intensive  survey 
to  evaluate  the  commercial  and  sport  fisheries  of 
the  Atchafalaya  Basin  Floodway. 

The  Atchafalaya  River  is  the  major  distribu- 
tary of  the  Mississippi  River.  Old  River  which 
flows  out  of  the  Mississippi  River  joins  Red 
River  to  form  the  Atchafalaya  River.  The  river 
then  flows  a  distance  of  approximately  140  miles 
to  Atchafalaya  Bay,  an  arm  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  The  Atchafalaya  River  was  formed  dur- 
ing very  recent  geological  times.  The  river  was 
a  minor  drift-choked  stream  until  about  1900. 
Since  then  developments  for  navigation  and 
flood  control  have  aided  a  natural  tendency  for 
the  river  to  enlarge  and  to  convey  even  larger 
quantities  of  Mississippi  River  flow  during  ordi- 
nary and  low  water  stages.  The  river  has  en- 
larged itself  to  such  an  extent  that  some  30  per- 
cent of  the  total  annual  Mississippi  River  flow 
is  now  diverted  down  its  channel.  A  control 
struction  put  in  place  during  1963  will  prevent 
further  increases  in  the  diversion  of  Mississippi 
River  flow. 

The  leveed  Atchafalaya  Basin  consists  of  860,- 
000  acres  of  alluvial  bottom  land.  There  is 
also  422,400  acres  of  coastal  marshland  south 
of  Morgan  City  associated  with  the  Atchaf- 
alaya River.  Because  of  the  construction  of 
levees,  the  basin  north  of  Krotz  Springs  does  not 
annually  overflow  and  is  relatively  unimportant 
as  a  fish  and  wildlife  area.  The  562,000  acre 
Atchafalaya  Basin  Floodway,  i.e.,  the  portion  of 
the  basin  between  Krotz  Springs  and  Morgan 
City,  annually  overflows  and  is  extremely  pro- 
ductive of  fish  and  wildlife. 

The  Atchafalaya  Basin  Floodway  is  dissected 
by  an  intricate  system  of  large  numbers  of  shal- 
low lakes  of  various  shapes  and  sizes,  bayous, 
sloughs,  distributaries,  and  canals.  During  the 
annual  periods  of  high  water  in  the  Atchafalaya 
River,  practically  the  whole  Atchafalaya  Basin 
Floodway  overflows.  Most  high  water  stages 
occur  during  late  winter,  spring  and  early  sum- 
mer, however  the  depth  and  duration  of  overflow 
varies  from  year  to  year.  The  high  production 
of  aquatic  organisms  in  the  area  is  dependent 
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upon  this  annual  water  cycle  of  flooding  the  land 
during  part  of  the  year  and  annually  de-watering 
large  areas,  except  the  permanent  pools. 

The  Atchafalaya  Floodway  Basin  has  re- 
mained largely  a  wild  overflow  forest  and  swamp 
land.  It  supports  a  very  extensive  flora  and 
fauna. 

An  intensive  short  term  creel  survey  was  con- 
ducted from  May  11  through  19,  1963.  Eighteen 
stations  were  maintained  fi'om  7  a.m.  through  9 
p.m.  All  persons,  cars,  etc.,  leaving  the  floodway 
were  stopped  and  asked  if  they  had  been  sport 
fishing  in  the  Atchafalaya  Basin  Floodway.  If 
so,  their  catches  were  examined  and  pertinent 
data  recorded  on  standard  creel  survey  forms. 
No  data  were  obtained  on  the  weights  of  the  fish 
caught,  and  it  was  not  possible  to  count  the  num- 
ber of  crayfish  caught  by  the  sport  fishermen. 
Estimates  of  the  sport  fishing  occurring  during 
the  nine  days  were  made  for  each  checking 
station. 

During  the  nine  days,  there  were  17,723  man- 
days  of  fishing  (other  than  sport  crayfishing) 
and  200,168  fish  caught  or  11.29  fish  per  trip. 
The  quality  of  the  fishing  was  exceptional. 
There  were  267  man-days  of  fishing  for  crayfish 
making  a  total  of  17,990  man-days  of  sport  fish- 
ing. The  catch  was  composed  of  137,772  sunfish, 
28,497  crappie,  16,840  bass,  13,974  catfish,  191 
striped  bass  and  2,894  other  fish. 

The  fishing  pressure  was  the  highest  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Atchafalaya  Basin  Floodway 
where  there  were  10,811  man-days  of  fishing  and 
136,347  fish  caught.  On  the  east  side  there  were 
7,179  man-days  of  fishing  and  63,821  fish  caught. 
The  catch  rate  was  12.65  fish  per  trip  on  the 
west  side  while  9.20  fish  per  trip  were  caught  on 
the  east  side.  The  catch  of  sunfish  and  crappie 
was  the  highest  on  the  west  side  with  97,736  and 
25,892  fish  being  caught  respectively,  while  there 
were  40,036  sunfish  and  2,605  crappie  caught  on 
the  east  side.  The  catch  of  bass  and  catfish  was 
the  highest  on  the  east  side  with  10,373  and 
9,004  fish  being  caught  respectively,  while  there 
were  6,467  bass  and  4,970  catfish  caught  on  the 
west  side. 

The  man-days  of  fishing  at  the  various  check 
stations  varied  from  107  to  5,429  man-days.  The 
catch  per  trip  was  high  at  all  check  stations.  It 
is  believed  that  the  differences  in  man-days  of 
fishing,  number  of  fish  caught,  and  the  composi- 
tion of  the  catch  at  the  various  check  stations 
are  due  primarily  to  local  preference  of  the  fish- 
ermen rather  than  differences  in  the  fish  popula- 
tion. 

The  Atchafalaya  Basin  Floodway  offers  good 
fishing  for  most  of  the  freshwater  fish  associ- 
ated with  the  warm  waters  of  the  south,  includ- 
ing largemouth  bass,  spotted  bass,  black  crappie, 
white  crappie,  white  bass,  bluegill,  redear  sun- 
fish, warmouth,  channel  catfish  and  blue  catfish. 


Largemouth  bass  are  abundant  throughout  thtj 
Atchafalaya  Basin  Floodway  including  the  backi 
swamp  lakes,  bayous,  sloughs,  distributaries 
canals,  and  the  main  river  channels  and  lakes 
Spotted  bass  are  taken  in  quantity  throughoui 
the  area,  however  largemouth  bass  predominate 
in  the  catch.  Spotted  bass  appear  to  reach  theii 
greatest  abundance  in  those  bodies  of  watei 
which  maintain  some  flow  of  water  throughoui 
the  year.  In  such  areas,  catches  of  bass  consist! 
ing  entirely  or  almost  entirely  of  spotted  bas.^ 
are  common. 

Many  of  the  more  remote  waters  of  the  f  lood-| 
way  are  fished  almost  solely  for  bass,  even; 
though  other  species  are  abundant.  Sport  fisher- 
men have  discovered  in  recent  years  that  excep-l 
tionally  good  bass  fishing  is  available  in  the  main 
channel  and  major  distributaries  of  the  Atchaf-; 
alaya  River  and  in  the  Six  Mile  Lake  segmentj 
of  the  Atchafalaya  Basin  Floodway.  Surprising-l 
ly  good  catches  of  bass  are  often  made  in  some! 
areas  during  low  water  periods  when  the  water' 
is  exceptionally  turbid. 

Both  the  white  and  black  crappie  are  common 
in  the  area,  however  black  crappie  seem  to  be 
more  abundant. 

All  species  of  sunfish  common  to  Louisiana 
occur  in  the  floodway,  however  bluegill,  redear 
sunfish  and  warmouth  compose  most  of  the 
catch.  In  certain  areas  and  at  certain  times  of 
the  year,  warmouth  are  the  principle  sunfish 
caught.  Large  catches  are  often  made  casting, 
while  the  other  species  of  sunfish  are  caught  in 
a  conventional  manner.  The  predominance  of 
warmouth  in  some  areas  probably  can  be  ex-  [ 
plained  by  their  ability  to  utilize  the  abundant ' 
supply  of  crayfish  for  food  and  their  ability  to  ' 
survive  in  habitats  having  low  concentrations 
of  dissolved  oxygen  which  are  unfavorable  to 
most  other  species  of  game  fish.  During  high 
water  periods,  localized  areas  of  the  floodway 
will  often  have  low  dissolved  oxygen  concentra- 
tions due  to  the  rapid  decay  of  vegetation.  In 
these  areas,  large  catches  of  warmouth  are  often 
made,  while  the  other  sport  fishes  have  either 
left  such  areas  or  because  of  distress  due  to  low 
oxygen   concentrations   are   not  feeding. 

White  bass  are  common  throughout  the  flood- 
way,  however  they  appear  to  be  extremely  mi- 
gratory. Generally,  white  bass  are  abundant  in 
the  lakes  and  bayous  remote  from  the  main  chan- 
nels and  distributaries  during  high  water  pe- 
riods and  evidently  leave  such  areas  during  low 
water  periods.  In  the  main  channels  and  distrib- 
utaries, and  the  Six  Mile  Lake  segment  of  the 
floodway,  they  are  abundant  throughout  the 
year.  Even  though  large  catches  of  white  bass 
are  possible,  especially  when  they  are  schooling 
and  feeding  on  the  surface,  relatively  few  are 
harvested.    Most  fishermen    of   the   area   prefer 
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I  largemouth  and  spotted  bass  and  do  not  fish  for 
them. 
Catfish  are  not  normally   considered   a   sport 

;  fish  in  south  Louisiana ;  however,  a  considerable 

I  sport  fishery  appears  to  be  developing  for  them 
in  the  Atchafalaya  Basin  Floodway.  Probably 
this  is  due  to  the  high  esteem  in  which  they  are 
held  as  a  food  fish  and  the  ease  with  which  large 
catches  can  be  made  in  the  floodway.  Sport 
catches  are  made  by  pole  fishing  and  with  trot 

,  line.  Channel  catfish  predominate  in  the  catch, 
however  blue  catfish  are  common. 

Considerable  sport  fishing  for  crayfish  occurs 
in  the  Atchafalaya  Basin  Floodway,  however  it 
is  limited  to  the  spring  and  early  summer 
months.  During  high  water  stages,  when  the 
water  is  backed  up  on  the  floodway  levees,  con- 
siderable sport  fishing  for  crayfish  is  done  with 
drop  nets  baited  with  fish  or  meat  of  some  type. 
Sport  fishermen  also  use  the  standard  crayfish 
trap  and  these  are  fished  in  relatively  deep 
water. 

Considerable  sport  fishing  used  to  occur  in 
the  many  lakes  and  bayous  located  in  the  West 
Atchafalaya  Basin  Floodway  and  Morganza 
Floodway.  However,  because  of  the  construction 
of  levees  along  the  Atchafalaya  River,  these 
areas  no  longer  receive  the  overflow  and  the 
sport  fishing  pressure  is  now  relatively  light. 
With  the  extension  of  levees  along  the  Atchafa- 
laya River  and  the  damming  of  the  distributaries, 
sport  fishing  has  gradually  moved  further  and 
further  down  the  basin.  The  extensions  of  levees 
has  adversely  affected  the  sport  fisheries  in  the 
extreme  northern  section  of  the  Atchafalaya  Ba- 
sin Floodway. 

SURVEY  OF  COMMERCIAL   FISHERIES 

The  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  in  1959 
estimated  that  3,600,000  pounds  of  commercial 
fish,  frogs,  crayfish,  river  shrimp,  and  turtles 
valued  at  approximately  $900,000  are  harvested 
during  an  average  year  by  about  1,300  licensed 
fishermen  from  the  Atchafalaya  Basin.  The 
Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission 
in  1962  estimated  that  the  basin  annually  con- 
tributes 40  percent  of  the  state's  freshwater  com- 
mercial fish  harvest.  During  the  fiscal  year  1955, 
it  was  estimated  that  the  harvest  of  freshwater 
commercial  species  was  4,923,400  pounds  valued 
at  $1,208,336.  The  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice in  1963  determined  that  the  Atchafalaya 
Basin  Floodway  produced  6,764,700  pounds  of 
commercial  fish  returning  to  the  fishermen  $902,- 
613  during  1955;  6,055,600  pounds  returning 
$937,828  during  1957;  7,822,500  pounds  return- 
ing $1,239,823  during  1958;  7,391,100  pounds 
returning  $1,179,646  during  1959;  5,964,800 
pounds  returning  $950,383  during  1960;  and 
6,954,000  pounds  returning  $1,190,121  during 
1961. 


It  is  readily  seen  that  an  extensive  commercial 
fishery  occurs  in  the  Atchafalaya  Basin  Flood- 
way,  however  there  were  still  considerable  gaps 
in  our  knowledge  of  this  fi.shery.  Therefore,  a 
short  term  intensive  survey  was  conducted  dur- 
ing February  and  March  of  1963  to  evaluate  this 
fishery.  This  consisted  of  a  survey  of  licensed 
commercial  fishermen,  a  survey  of  retail  fish 
dealers,  a  survey  of  wholesale  fish  dealers,  and  a 
survey  of  non-license  commei'cial  fishermen  who 
had  a  motor  boat  license.  The  samples  for  the 
surveys  were  drawn  from  various  1962  license 
registrations. 

During  1962,  there  were  419  licensed  commer- 
cial fishermen  utilizing  the  Atchafalaya  Basin 
Floodway.  These  fishermen  harvested  5,300,489 
pounds  of  aquatic  organisms  from  the  Atchafa- 
laya Basin  Floodway  during  1962  returning 
$732,706.  There  were  1,179,099  pounds  of  buffa- 
lofish;  1,089,127  pounds  of  catfish;  763,146 
pounds  of  crayfish;  661,013  pounds  of  fresh- 
water drum;  and  660,964  pounds  of  garfish  har- 
vested. These  fishermen  sold  144,507  pounds  or 
approximately  three  percent  of  their  catch  to 
non-licensed  buyers.  Retail  fish  dealers  from  the 
parishes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Atchafalaya  Basin 
Floodway  were  surveyed. 

During  1962,  there  were  112  retail  dealers  buy- 
ing fish  from  the  Atchafalaya  Basin  Floodway. 
They  purchased  fish  from  501  fishermen,  how- 
ever this  is  a  maximum  estimate  of  the  number 
of  commercial  fishermen,  as  more  than  one  re- 
tail dealer  could  buy  fish  from  an  individual  fish- 
erman. These  retail  dealers  during  1962  bought 
3,990,980  pounds  of  aquatic  organisms  from  the 
Atchafalaya  Basin  Floodway  valued  at  $653,214. 

During  1962,  there  were  41  wholesale  dealers 
buying  fish  from  the  Atchafalaya  Basin  Flood- 
way.  They  purchased  fish  from  1,213  fishermen, 
however  this  was  a  maximum  estimate  of  the 
number  of  commercial  fishermen,  as  more  than 
one  retail  dealer  could  buy  fish  from  an  individ- 
ual fisherman.  These  wholesale  dealers  bought 
11,039,793  pounds  of  aquatic  organisms  from  the 
Atchafalaya  Basin  Floodway  valued  at  $1,974,- 
723. 

During  1962,  these  dealers  bought  over  15  mil- 
lion pounds  of  aquatic  organisms  valued  at 
$2,627,000.  Crayfish  lead  in  production  with 
5,089,000  pounds;  followed  by  4,876,000  pounds 
of  catfish;  1,721,000  pounds  of  buffalofish;  1,- 
188,000  pounds  of  freshwater  drum;  439,581 
pounds  of  nutria  meat;  413,000  pounds  of  gar- 
fish; 319,000  pounds  of  blue  crab;  227,000 
pounds  of  bullheads;  224,000  pounds  of  turtles; 
182,000  pounds  of  baby  turtles  (or  9  million  baby 
turtles)  ;  159,000  pounds  of  carp;  113,000  pounds 
of  bullfrog;  86,000  pounds  of  bowfin;  and  17,000 
pounds  of  river  shrimp. 

The  catch  of  catfish  returned  the  commercial 
fishermen  the  most  money  and   was   valued  at 
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$1,150,000;  followed  by  crayfish  valued  at  $911,- 
000;  buffalofish  valued  at  $179,000;  freshv^'ater 
drum  valued  at  $114,000;  baby  turtles  valued  at 
$69,000;  bullfrog  valued  at  $48,000;  turtles  val- 
ued at  $40,000;  bullheads  valued  at  $31,000; 
garfish  valued  at  $26,000;  blue  crabs  valued  at 
$21,000;  and  nutria  meat  valued  at  $20,000. 

The  commercial  fishing  boat  license  registra- 
tion for  the  parishes  of  Assumption,  St.  Martin, 
St.  Mary,  Iberia,  Iberville,  St.  Landry  and  Pointe 
Coupee  was  checked  against  the  commercial 
fishing  license  registration  for  these  parishes.  In 
these  parishes  there  were  1,021  fishermen  who 
had  a  commercial  fishing  boat  license  and  no 
commercial  fishing  license. 

During  1962,  there  were  803  commercial  fish- 
ermen with  a  commercial  fishing  boat  license 
but  with  no  commercial  fishing  license  utilizing 
the  Atchafalaya  Basin  Floodway.  These  fisher- 
men harvested  6,946,350  pounds  of  aquatic  or- 
ganisms from  the  Atchafalaya  Basin  Floodway 
valued  at  $1,224,404.  There  were  3,061,000 
pounds  of  catfish;  1,226,277  pounds  of  crayfish; 
and  1,313,869  pounds  of  blue  crab  harvested. 

The  commercial  fishery  for  crayfish  is  peculiar 
to  Louisiana.  It  is  seasonal,  being  limited  almost 
entirely  to  the  spring  and  early  summer  months. 
Almost  all  of  the  commercial  catch  is  taken  in 
traps  constructed  of  3/4  inch  poultry  wire  baited 
with  fish  or  meat  of  some  type.  These  traps  are 
fished  in  deep  water,  sometimes  in  water  of 
depths  of  15  or  20  feet  or  more,  during  the  over- 
flow periods  in  the  Atchafalaya  Basin  Flood- 
way.  Crayfish  from  the  area  are  relatively  large, 
sometimes  running  6  to  the  pound.  All  of  the 
commercial  catch  is  sold  for  human  consump- 
tion. 

The  commercial  catch  of  catfish  consists  of 
three  species,  channel,  blue  and  flathead  catfish. 
However,  channel  catfish  seem  to  predomi- 
nate in  the  catch.  A  considerable  portion  of  the 
total  production  is  taken  on  trot  lines,  however 
many  are  taken  in  hoop-nets. 

Buffalofish,  freshwater  drum,  garfish,  are 
harvested  mainly  with  gill  nets,  trammel  nets, 
seine,  and  hoop-nets  and  these  fish  are  sold 
mainly  for  human  consumption.  Nutria  meat 
is  shipped  mainly  to  the  northern  and  western 
states  for  use  as  mink  food,  while  baby  turtles 
are  sold  as  pets  and  novelties.  Blue  crabs  are 
caught  mainly  on  trot  lines.  River  shrimp  are 
taken  mainly  in  small  baited  wire  traps  and  are 
sold  mainly  for  human   consumption. 

An  extensive  commercial  fishery  used  to  occur 
in  the  many  lakes  and  bayous  located  in  the  West 
Atchafalaya  Basin  Floodway  and  Morganza 
Floodway.  However,  since  the  construction  of 
levees  along  the  Atchafalaya  River,  these  areas 
are  relatively  unimportant  for  the  production  of 
commercial  aquatic  organisms.  Presently,  most 
of  the  commercial  fishing  in  the  basin  is  concen- 


trated in  the  Atchafalaya  Basin  Floodway.  Tht, 
extension  of  the  levees  has  also  adversely  affect  I 
ed  the  commercial  fishing  in  the  extreme  north- 
ern section  of  the  Atchafalaya  Basin  Floodway 

Even  though  15,030,773  pounds  or  27  pound.' 
per  acre  of  commercial  aquatic  organisms  were 
produced  in  the  562,000  acre  Atchafalaya  Basin 
Floodway  during  1962.  It  is  believed  that  the  po 
tential    for    greatly    increasing    the    commercial 
harvest    is    good    under    the    present    conditions, 
existing  in  the  floodway.  Many  of  the  species  ofl 
fish  in  the  area  are  under-exploited.  The  produc-| 
tion  of  crayfish  could  be  increased  substantially,! 
simply   by    increasing   the    fishing   pressure   on] 
them  during  the  times  of  the  year  when  they  arc 
available.  The  catch  of  such  fish  as  bowfin,  bull- 
heads, freshwater  drum,  etc.,  could  be  increased. 
The    take    of    nutria    meat    could    be    expanded] 
greatly.   Mullet,  even  though  it  is  one  of  the  most! 
abundant  of  all  species  of  fish  in  the  Atchafalaya; 
Basin     Floodway    is    almost    completely    unex-j 
ploited.  Yet,  this  same  fish  is  one  of  the  mostj 
valuable  food  fish  in  the  south.  Markets  need  to| 
be  developed  for  this  species.  No  data  are  avail-' 
able  on  the  rate  of  exploitation  of  catfish  in  the! 
area,  and  since  the  catch  is  rather  high,  it  is  not  I 
known  whether  or  not  their   exploitation   could! 
be  increased  substantially.  ; 

Depending  upon  conditions  in  the  Atchafalaya 
Basin  Floodway,  exceptionally  large  catches  are 
often  made  in  relatively  short  periods  of  time. ! 
This  results  in  the  market  becoming  glutted  and  j 
the  fishermen  either  find  it  difficult  to  sell  their  I 
catch  or  have  to  sell   it  at  reduced  prices.   The  i 
process  of  marketing  the  commercial  catch  from  j 
the   Atchafalaya   Basin    Floodway   is   in    urgent  I 
need  of  study  and  modernization.  If  this  is  done,  ' 
and  markets  for  the  under-exploited  species  are  i 
developed,  the  commercial  production  of  aquatic  ! 
organisms   in  the  Atchafalaya   Basin   Floodway  ] 
should  in  the  future  increase  greatly,  assuming  > 
that  the  present  ecological  conditions  existing  in 
the  basin   are  maintained. 

FROM  LAKE  PROVIDENCE  TO  VENICE!   ; 

The  most  spectacular  fish  mortality  ever  noted 
in  the  state  of  Louisiana,  one  which  was  to  de- 
mand a  great  part  of  the  time  of  several  of  the 
staff  members  of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Commission  for  months,  and  result  in 
the  loss  of  untold  tons  of  fish,  started  with  the 
report  of  a  fish  die-off  in  the  Atchafalaya  River 
near  Krotz  Springs  on  November  27,  1960.  This 
was  rapidly  followed  by  reports  of  fish  die-offs 
from  widespread  areas  in  the  Mississippi  River 
and  the  Atchafalaya  River  Basin.  Ultimately 
mortality  was  noted  in  the  Mississippi  River  from 
Lake  Providence  to  Venice  and  in  the  Atchfalaya 
drainage  from  Old  River  to  Morgan  City.  Ap- 
proximately 95%  of  the  fish  that  died  were  cat- 
fish. 
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Investigations  of  Fish  Management  Practices 

JAMES  T.   DAVIS 

Fishery   Biologist 

JANICE  S.   HUGHES 

Fishery   Biologist 

Continued  good  fishing  in  lakes  and  reservoirs 
in  the  state  is  one  of  the  primary  objectives  of 
the  fisheries  section.  Research  toward  the  ac- 
complishment of  this  objective  is  assigned  to 
this  project.  Data  dealing  with  many  factors 
which  affect  fishing  success  are  being  collected 
and  evaluated.  At  present  the  major  areas  of 
study  include  the  evaluation  of  certain  manage- 
ment procedures,  effects  of  standing  trees  on  the 
population  and  harvest  of  fish,  economic  impact 
both  local  and  area  wide  of  an  impoundment, 
water  level  fluctuation  and  the  potential  fish 
harvest  of  a  new  lake  in  Louisiana. 

Major  efforts  of  this  project  are  centered  on 
three  lakes  in  northeast  Louisiana. 
BUSSEY  LAKE 

Bussey  Lake  is  a  2200  acre  lake  located  near 
Bastrop,  Louisiana,  in  Morehouse  Parish.  Inter- 
national Paper  Company  constructed  the  lake  in 
1958  to  provide  an  emergency  freshwater  supply 
for  their  Bastrop  mills.  Since  the  company  was 
interested  in  developing  the  lake  for  maximum 
recreation,  a  cooperative  fish  management  pro- 
gram was  initiated  with  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  Commission.  The  generally  circular 
lake  has  a  shoreline  of  approximately  eight  miles. 
Trees  were  left  standing  in  the  lake  to  reduce 
wave  action.  These  trees  consist  of  a  band,  150 
yards  wide,  that  encircles  the  lake  100  to  600 
feet  from  the  levee.  The  average  depth  of  the 
water  is  eleven  feet  which  killed  the  trees  after 
the  second  year. 

Fish  were  stocked  by  the  Commission  in  Jan- 
uary 1959.  Largemouth  bass,  bluegill,  black  crap- 
pie  and  channel  catfish  were  stocked.  On  April 
30,  1960,  the  lake  was  opened  to  public  fishing. 
Due  to  the  washing  of  the  levee  caused  by  high 
speed  operation  of  large  outboards,  only  electric 
trolling  motors  were  permitted  after  May  16, 
1960. 

Economic    Impact 

The  effect  of  this  lake  on  the  economy  of  the 
Bastrop  area  has  been  studied  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent. Results  have  encouraged  intensive  efforts  in 
the  future.  The  change  in  motors  permitted  on 
Bussey  Lake  offered  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
check  the  extent  of  the  effect  of  the  fisherman 
on  the  economy. 

Fisheries  personnel  inventoried  the  retail  out- 
lets in  Monroe  and  Bastrop,  Louisiana,  with 
astonishing  results.  In  Monroe,  eleven  electric 
trolling  motors  were  sold  between  May  1,  1959, 
and  May  1,  1960.  From  May  16,  1960,  through 
June  30,  1960,  seventy-five  electric  trolling  mo- 


tors were  sold.  In  Bastrop  the  difference  was' 
even  more  pronounced.  Between  May  16  anc| 
June  30,  1960,  fifty-three  electric  motors  were 
sold  while  only  two  were  sold  during  the  pre- 
ceeding  twelve  months.  Most  of  these  motors  sold 
in  excess  of  $100.00  each  which  indicates  a  siz- 
able contribution  to  the  local  economy. 

A  check  on  the  sales  of  boats  and  boating 
equipment  failed  to  give  accurate  appraisal.  A 
check  of  the  boats  docked  on  the  lake  revealed 
that  over  450  boats  were  docked  on  the  lakel 
on  June  30,  1960.  Many  of  these  boats  werel 
new.  1 

Sales  of  fishing  licenses  also  give  an  indication; 
of  the  usage  of  the  area.  This  can  in  turn  show; 
how  a  lake  affects  the  economy.  Fishing  license 
sales  show  the  following  interesting  trends  inj 
Morehouse  Parish.  Prior  to  1959,  license  sales 
averaged  approximately  $1,700.  License  sales] 
for  Morehouse  Parish  for  the  following  fourl 
years  were : 

A}nount 
Year  Sold 

Prior  to   1959    $1,700.00* 

1959—1960**    2,872.00 

1960—1961    3,305.00 

1961—1962    3,603.00 

1962—1963    3,722.00 

*  Approximately. 
**Bussey  Lake  opened  April  30,  1960. 

A  check  of  the  Morehouse  Parish  records  indicat- 
ed that  the  major  license  sales  increases  were 
for  non-resident  annual  and  non-resident  trip 
licenses. 

All  of  these  factors  show  that  the  economy  of 
an  area  is  favorably  affected  by  the  construction 
of  a  lake. 

Creel   Census 

To  determine  the  harvest  of  fish  from  this  lake, 
a  creel  census  was  initiated.  Seven  days  per 
month  are  censused.  On  these  days  a  count  is 
made  of  every  fisherman  entering  the  lake.  As 
many  catches  of  fish  as  possible  are  checked 
by  the  creel  clerks.  This  method  of  creel  censusing 
enables  us  to  accurately  determine  the  total  har- 
vest of  fish. 

On  Bussey  Lake  an  estimated  160,946  fisher- 
men used  the  lake  between  April  30,  1960,  and 
April  30,  1963.  An  additional  88,500  fishermen 
have  used  the  lake  from  April  30,  1963,  through 
October  30,  1963.  For  more  details,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  Table  I. 

Though  only  4  species  of  fish  were  stocked  in 
the  lake,  23  species  have  been  found  in  the  creel. 
Netting  in  the  lake  has  indicated  that  least  5  other 
species  are  present. 

Largemouth  bass  were  the  most  sought  after 
fish  during  the  first  year  and  over  half  the  pounds 
of  fish  caught  were  bass  (Table  2).  By  the 
end  of  the  third  year,  this  had  diminished  to 
the  point  that  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  pounds 
creeled  were  largemouth  bass.  The  average  size 
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of  the  bass  creeled  during  the  three  year  period 
increased  from  1.07  pounds  to  1.63  pounds.  This 

■  makes  them  a  more  desirable  fish,  but  apparently 
i  they  have  become  much  more  difficult  to  catch. 

Bluegill  were  the  most  frequently  found  fish 

:  in  the  creels  of  fishermen  from   Bussey   Brake 

Reservoir  for  both  the  first  and  third  years.  The 

i  other    sunfish    present    occupied    a    diminishing 

■  portion  of  the  creel.  The  average  weight  of  the 
I  bluegill  checked  increased  only  slightly  during 
I  the  three  year  period  from  0.33  to  0.35  pound. 

Crappie  fishermen  were  most  prevalent  in  the 

second  year  and  the  weight  of  those  caught  for 

this  year  exceeded  45  percent  of  the  total  creel. 

I      During  the  first  year,  the  miscellaneous  fish 

■.  portion  of  the  creel  exceeded  10  percent.  During 

the  third  year  this  dropped  to  approximately  4 

■  percent  of  the  total  pounds. 

Fisherman   Effort 

As  each  fisherman's  creel  was  checked,  he  was 
questioned  to  determine  the  kind  of  fish  he  was 
attempting  to  catch  and  the  bait  he  was  using. 
This  information  in  addition  to  the  number  of 
hours  spent  fishing  was  used  to  determine  the 
catch  per  hour  for  each  type  of  fish  and  the 
relative    success    of    different    fishing    methods. 

During  the  first  year  the  lake  was  opened  to 


fishing,  20,824.75  hours  were  spent,  by  fishermen 
checked,  fishing  for  bass.  This  is  47.4  percent  of 
the  total  hours  checked.  During  this  period,  bass 
fishermen  averaged  0.95  bass  per  hour.  This 
catch  per  hour  declined  to  0.58  bass  per  hour 
in  the  second  year  and  0.43  bass  per  hour  in  the 
third  year.  During  both  of  the  latter  years,  slight- 
ly over  20  percent  of  the  fishermen  hours  checked 
were  spent  fishing  for  bass. 

Crappie  fi.shing  was  .slow  to  develop  in  this 
lake.  Slightly  over  17  percent  of  the  fishing 
effort  expended  during  the  first  year  was  on 
crappie  fishing.  This  increased  sharply  during 
the  second  year  when  42.4  percent  of  the  anglers' 
time  was  spent  crappie  fishing.  The  catch  per 
hour  increased  from  2.1  to  3.0  crappie  per  man 
hour  during  the  second  year.  Dui'ing  the  third 
year,  the  catch  dropped  to  1.2  crappie  per  man 
hour  and  the  fisherman  affort  dropped  to  34 
percent  of  the  total  time.  The  major  portion  of 
the  third  year  produced  very  poor  crappie  catches. 
Late  in  February  1963,  as  the  lake  was  returning 
to  its  normal  pool  stage,  fishing  effort  for  crappie 
increased  markedly.  By  the  end  of  April,  crappie 
fishermen  outnumbered  all  others  combined. 

The  sunfish  population  in  Bussey  Brake  Res- 
ervoir provided  excellent  fishing  throughout  the 
three  year  period.  The  percentage  of  the  fisher- 


Table  1 

SUMMARY  OF  CREEL  CENSUS  DATA 
1960-1963 

April  Mini 

1960-  1961- 

April  April 

1961  1962 

Number  fishermen  checked   11,218  8,702 

Number  man  hours  checked   43,980.25  34,685.00 

Length   fishing  trip    3.93  3.99 

Number  fish  checked    85,703  79,543 

Number  pounds  checked    45,606.9  29,685.8 

Number  fish  per  hour    1.95  2.29 

Number  pounds  per  hour                                                                                        1.03  0.86 

Percent    successful     85  81 

Estimated  number  fishermen    55,872  59,172 

Estimated  number  man  hours 223,097.25  239,315.75 

Estimated  number  fish 416,552  555,806 

Estimated  number  pounds   211,364.0  205,486.0 

Number  man  hours  per  acre 101.41  108.78 

Number  fish  per  acre    189.34  252.64 

Number  pounds  per  acre    96.07  93.40 


May 

April 

1962- 

1963- 

April 

October 

1963 

1963 

4,242 

4,186 

18,710.75 

19,752.0 

4.41 

4.72 

30,782 

34,591 

15,520.2 

14,898.6 

1.65 

1.75 

0.83 

0.75 

79 

45,902 

88,476 

201,284.50 

417,606.7 

352,826 

730,812 

175,511.5 

314,886.1 

91.49 

189.82 

160.38 

332.19 

79.78 

143.13 

Table  2 

COMPOSITION  OF  CATCH  OF  FISH 
1960-1963 


Class  Fish 

Bass    21,786 

Crappie    19,050 

Bluegill    29,986 

Other   sunfish    10,107 

Miscellaneous   fish    4,774 

Total     85,703 


1960-1961 

1961-1962 

1962-1963 

Pounds 

Avg. 
Wt. 

Fish 

Pounds 

Avg. 
Wt. 

Fish 

Pounds 

Avg. 
Wt. 

23,327.0 
5,111.4 
9,854.1 
2,041.2 
5,273.2 

1.07 
0.27 
0.33 
0.20 
1.10 

4,881 
45,720 
26,164 

1,958 
820 

5,787.3 

13,094.2 

9,148.3 

531.4 

1,124.6 

1.19 
0.29 
0.35 
0.27 
1.37 

1,900 

8,295 

19,331 

753 

503 

3,101.8 

4,652.2 

6,773.4 

295.4 

697.4 

1.63 
0.56 
0.35 
0.39 
1.39 

45,606.9         0.53         79,543         29,685.8         0.37         30,782         15,520.2         0.50 
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men's  time  spent  attempting  to  catch  suntish 
increased  steadily  from  33.4  percent  in  the  first 
year  to  43.6  percent  in  the  third  year.  The 
catch  of  sunfish  per  hour  remained  relatively  high, 
varying  from  2.18  to  2.63  fish  per  hour.  The 
most  sought  after  Sunfish  was  the  bluegill  and  the 
catch  of  other  sunfish  incidental. 

The  catfish  fishery  on  Bussey  Brake  Reservoir 
has  failed  to  develop  during  this  three  year  pe- 
riod. During  the  first  year,  yellow  bullheads  (Icta- 
luriis  natalis)  and  black  bullheads  {Ictalurus 
melas)  comprised  1.6  percent  of  the  fishing  time. 
As  the  bullhead  fishery  declined  and  the  channel 
catfish  stocking  failed  to  produce  a  fishable  pop- 
ulation, less  than  1  percent  of  the  fishermen's 
time  was  spent  in  the  pursuit  of  catfish. 

As  each  new  lake  is  opened  to  public  fishing 
in  Louisiana,  many  people  rush  to  try  their  luck. 
During  the  first  5  days  of  fishing  on  Bussey 
Brake  Reservoir,  an  estimated  3,380  fishermen 
caught  38,194  fish.  After  this  initial  period  of 
intensive  fishing,  the  number  of  people  using 
the  lake  declined.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  due 
to  the  good  fishing  available,  fishermen  are 
continuing  to  fish  this  lake.  Other  lakes  in  the 
state,  if  taken  under  proper  management,  could 
also  produce  comparable  catches  of  fish. 

Water   Level    Fluctuation 

Early  in  1960,  the  project  leaders  noted  a 
rapid  increase  in  aquatic  weeds  in  Bussey  Lake. 
This  problem  developed  rapidly  until  the  summer 
of  1960.  By  this  time  it  was  readily  apparent 
that  something  had  to  be  done  or  fishing  would 
be  impossible  by  1963. 

During  the  summer  of  1960,  studies  were  start- 
ed to  determine  what  chemicals,  if  any,  would 
control  this  weed  problem.  Three  chemicals  were 
available  on  the  market  that  would  control  the 
weeds  present.  Estimates  of  cost  varied  from 
$31,000  to  $300,000.  For  this  reason,  chemical 
control  was  deemed  impracticable. 

The  project  leaders  studied  the  aquatic  weeds 
present  and  determined  that  the  major  problems 
were  two  species.  These  were  narrow  leaf  pond 
weed  (Potamogeton  sp.)  and  southern  naiad 
(Najas  quadalupensis).  Both  of  these  weeds  can 
sometimes  be  controlled  through  water  level  fluc- 
tuation. Based  on  this  premise,  we  recommended 
that  the  lake  be  drawn  down  eight  feet  from 
normal  pool  stage. 

Due  to  the  possible  need  of  the  paper  mills 
for  water,  the  drawdown  was  not  started  until 
October  28,  1962.  By  this  time,  evaporation  had 
already  lowered  the  lake  three  feet.  The  gates 
were  opened  and  the  lake  drained  down  an  ad- 
ditional five  feet.  The  drawdown  was  completed 
in  December  and  the  gates  closed  on  December 
31,   1962. 

While  the  water  was  drawn  off  the  weed  in- 
fested flats,  the  plants   were  subjected  to  both 


dessication  and  freezing.  At  least  two  days  of  thisi. 
time,  temperatures  were  below  zero.  j 

Pumps  were  started  to  refill  the  lake  beginning 
on  February  26,  1963.  The  water  was  pumped 
from  Bayou  Bartholomew  into  the  lake.  Due  to 
low  water  levels  in  the  bayou,  pumping  was 
extremely  slow  and  it  was  May  25,  1963  before 
the    lake    again    reached    pool    stage. 

Several  desired  effects  of  this  drawdown 
have  been  realized.  The  aquatic  weed  problem 
was  reduced  over  98  percent.  By  late  fall  1963, 
less  than  30  acres  had  been  reinfested.  This] 
in  itself  was  a  distinct  boon  to  the  fisherman.  This! 
can  be  noted  in  the  increased  number  of  fisher- 
men using  the  lake.  i 

Two  major  changes  were  made  in  the  fishj 
population  through  this  drawdown.  Prior  to  the| 
drawdown  a  tremendous  number  of  small  crap-1 
pie  had  been  noted  in  fish  population  samples. 
Due  to  the  low  water  levels  crappie  spawning! 
was  reduced.  As  a  result,  the  remaining  crappie! 
in  the  lake  made  excellent  growth.  | 

Another  effect  on  the  fish  population  was  thati 
the  low  water  levels  crowded  the  small  bluegill  [ 
and  small  shad  into  the  deep  water  areas  where  j 
bass  and  crappie  could  prey  on  them.  Rotenonej 
sampling  during  the  summer  of  1963,  showed 
that  this  was  very  successful.  The  small  shad  had 
been  removed  from  the  population  and  the  bass 
and  crappie  increased  in  weight. 

Further  studies  will  be  conducted  using  winter 
drawdown  as  a  management  tool.   It  should  be 
remembered  that  this  is  just  one  of  the  tools  thatj 
a  fisheries  biologist  can  use  in  the  management! 
of  a  lake. 

Limnological  Investigations 
The  limnology  of  a  lake  is  made  up  of  many^ 
factors.  Some  of  these  include  benthos,  plankton  i 
and  water  quality.  To  the  average  fisherman  this  ^ 
means  very  little.  If  we  say  that  we  are  studying  i 
those  things  which  affect  fish  production,  then  I 
it  is  more  meaningful.  Often  we  are  able  to  tell  | 
many  things  about  a  fish  population  from  the  l 
location  and  amount  of  fish  food  present.  ; 

Benthos  includes  all  bottom  dwelling  organisms,  i 
The  main   benthic   organisms   in   which   we   are 
interested  as  fish  food  are  immature  insects.  These  I 
are  often  seen  by  the  fisherman  on  rotten  sticks 
in  the  water.   Usually  he  calls  them   "little  red 
worms".  These  along  with  mosquito  larvae,  snails  ; 
and  mussels  are  the  major  foods  of  sunfish,  cat-  j 
fish  and  many  other  fish. 

Benthos  populations  in  Bussey  Lake  have 
been  extremely  high.  The  drawdown  had  the 
effect  of  actually  increasing  the  benthic  organisms 
per  square  foot  of  bottom  mud.  This  will  probably 
be  reflected  in  an  increase  in  the  sunfish  harvest 
in  the  lake. 

Water  quality  studies  often  give  a  key  to  the 
productivity  of  a  lake.  Of  particular  interest  is 
the   amount  of  nitrogen   and   phosphorus   pres- 
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'ent.  Other  chemicals  may  affect  the  productivity 
but  to  a  more  limited  extent.  The  amount  of 
nitrogen  and  phosphorus  in  the  lake  has  remained 
high  throughout  the  study.  Tannins  and  lignins 
which  are  released  from  green  trees  and  leaves 

■  during  decomposition  give  the  lake  a  dark  brown 
or  black  color.  These  are  also  present  in  this 
lake. 

'  Dissolved  oxygen  in  the  water  is  also  very 
important  to  fish.  A  record  of  this  is  kept  on 

■  Bussey  Lake  at  all  times.  The  acidity  which  is 
■expressed  as  pH  units  is  also  of  interest  in  fish 
'•  production.  On  Bussey  Lake  the  water  has  re- 
'mained  near  neutral  (pH  7.0)  since  the  lake  was 

completed. 

The  study  of  limnology  is  often  misunderstood 

'  and  mistrusted  by  the  average  fisherman.  As 
has  been  pointed  out,  these  factors  of  fishery 
biology  have  a  definite  effect  on  both  fish  pro- 

i  duction  and  fishing  success.  In  managing  a  lake, 
the  fisheries  biologists  must  take  into  considera- 
tion all  of  these  factors. 

D'ARBONNE  LAKE 

D'Arbonne  Lake  is  a  recently  completed  im- 
poundment of  approximately  15,000  acres.  This 

'  lake,  located  in  Union  and  Lincoln  Parishes,  was 
made  possible  through  Act  Number  9  of  the  Lou- 

'■  isiana  Legislature  of  1956.  Farmerville,  Louisi- 
ana is  located  on  the  bank  of  the  lake,  six  miles 

'  above  the  dam.  Pool  stage  of  the  lake  will  be  80 

■  feet  MSL  and  will  exceed  15  miles  in  length.  The 
lake  will  be  relatively  shallow  with  an  average 
depth  of  about  8  feet  and  a  shoreline  of  over  100 
miles. 

Access  to  the  area  is  provided  through  Louisi- 
ana Highways  2,  15  and  33.  The  land  around  the 
lake  is  primarly  timber  land.  Predominate  types 
are  loblolly-short  leaf  pine  and  oak-pine  types. 
Public  access  to  the  lake  will  be  assured  through 
the  purchase  of  park  sites  scattered  over  the  lake 
area.  Boat  launching  ramps  will  be  installed  at 
the  point  where  all  major  highways  cross  the 
lake  and  at  most  of  the  park  sites. 

Economic   Survey 

The  expense  of  building  a  large  impoundment 
must  be  justified  when  public  funds  are  used. 
We,  through  the  use  of  D'Arbonne  Lake,  are  de- 
termining what  effect  this  lake  will  have  on  the 
economy  of  the  surrounding  area.  In  short,  we 
want  to  know  how  long  will  it  take  for  the  lake 
to  pay  for  itself. 

One  of  the  most  obvious  changes  in  the  econo- 
my, will  be  the  increase  in  land  values.  At  the  re- 
quest of  the  Commission,  the  Branch  of  Realty, 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Spoi't  Fisheries  and  Wildlife, 
conducted  on  appraisal  of  land  values.  Their  con- 
clusions are  printed  hereafter  in  part: 

1.  1957  land  values  in  the  flood  area  averaged 
$20.00  per  acre  and  ranged  from  $20.00  to 
$40.00   per  acre   in  the   surrounding   lands. 


2.  Land  values  in  1961,  within  a  limited  area 
around  the  lake  ro.se  to  $550.00  lu  .$1500.00  per 
acre  along  the  highways  and  $150.00  to  $450.00 
per  acre  in  less  accessible  areas. 

3.  Continued  and  sustained  rise  in  land  values 
will  depend  on  (a)  use  and  demand  from  cities 
within  a  radius  of  50  miles  of  the  lake,  (b)  order- 
ly and  proper  recreational  development,  and  (c) 
success   as   a  fishing   and   boating   lake. 

A  recent  check  by  project  personnel  revealed 
that  land  values  on  the  lake  were  seriously  in- 
flated. Land  was  selling  for  $1,000.00  to  $3,000.00 
per  acre  with  water  frontage.  In  some  cases 
access  was  based  on  proposed  future  roads.  Bet- 
ter developed  areas  on  the  lake  were  bringing 
even  higher  prices. 

Other  factors  affecting  the  economy  of  this 
area  are  also  being  studied.  Most  notable  of  these 
are  boat  sales,  bait,  groceries  and  fuel. 

Creel   Census 

As  part  of  the  preimpoundment  investigation, 
we  attempted  to  determine  the  fish  harvest  of 
Bayou  D'Arbonne  and  Corney  Creek  which  make 
up  most  of  the  lake  area.  A  creel  census  was  de- 
signed to  check  the  fishing  pressure  and  act  as 
a  basis  for  an  estimate  of  the  total  harvest. 

During  the  past  three  years  the  number  of 
fishermen  using  the  bayou  has  shown  a  slight 
increase  each  year.  An  estimated  6,200  fishermen 
used  the  bayou  during  1960-61.  The  following 
year  7,100  fishermen  used  the  bayou  and  9,000 
fishermen  used  the  bayou  during  the  1962-63 
fishing  year. 

After  the  lake  fills,  the  creel  census  will  con- 
tinue. The  actual  design  of  this  census  has  not 
been  completed. 

Fish    Populations  end   Stocking 

Before  adequate  stocking  recommendations 
could  be  made  for  this  lake,  we  checked  the  fish 
population  which  was  already  present  in  the  two 
tributaries.  These  samples  were  taken  using 
hoop  nets  and  rotenone.  On  the  basis  of  these 
studies,  we  determined  that  the  stream  fish  pop- 
ulation was  high  in  commercial  fish  and  compar- 
atively low  in  sport  fish.  For  this  reason  we 
recommended  that  the  spillway  gates  not  be 
closed  until  after  the  spawning  time  of  the  com- 
mercial fish  and  shad. 

In  an  effort  to  further  balance  the  population, 
the  project  leaders  recommended  a  heavy  stock- 
ing of  adult  largemouth  bass  and  black  crappie. 
In  addition  we  recommended  a  normal  stocking 
of  fingerling  bluegill  and  channel  catfish.  On 
this  basis,  final  stocking  recommendations  were 
30,000  adult  largemouth  bass,  120,000  intermedi- 
ate black  crappie,  150,000  fingerling  channel 
catfish  and  15,000,000  bluegill.  Late  in  Novem- 
ber 1963,  the  spillway  gates  were  closed  and 
initial  stocking  began.  At  present  almost  9,000,- 
000    of    the    bluegill    have    been    stocked,    and 
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approximately   5,000   largemouth    bass   have   en- 
tered the  lake. 

Fish   Movement   Studies 

Planning  fish  releases  in  any  new  lake  is 
based  on  the  probable  movement  of  the  stocked 
fish.  The  probable  movements  of  the  native 
stream  fish  population  must  also  be  considered. 
This  study  was  designed  to  serve  as  a  guide  for 
future  planning  of  stocking  other  lakes. 

Before  the  spillway  gates  were  closed,  over 
3,000  fish  of  26  species  were  tagged.  These  will 
serve  as  a  basis  for  detei'mining  the  extent  and 
direction  of  movement  of  these  native  fish. 

As  the  lake  is  being  stocked  with  hatchery 
reared  fish,  10,000  intermediate  and  adult  fish 
will  be  tagged  prior  to  their  release.  These  will 
be  scattered  over  the  lake.  This  will  help  us  to 
determine  at  least  the  movement  distance  of  the 
larger  stocked  fish.  It  will  also  serve  as  a  guide 
to  the  movement  of  the  fingerling  fish  of  the 
same  species. 

In  order  for  this  study  to  be  successful,  fish 
carrying  the  tags  must  be  recaptured.  This  will 
be  accomplished  in  part  through  the  use  of  nets, 
rotenone  and  electro-fishing  techniques.  The  most 
important  method  for  getting  tag  returns  will  be 
through  the  cooperation  of  individual  fishermen. 
Anyone  catching  a  fish  with  a  tag  attached  is 
asked  to  notify  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Commission  at  Monroe,  Louisiana.  The 
information  needed  with  the  tag  return  is  the 
kind  of  fish,  where  caught,  and  the  date  caught. 
Such  help  from  individuals  will  go  a  long  way 
towards  making  this  and  other  research  studies 
a  success.  In  addition,  it  will  help  to  guarantee 
good  fishing  for  all  of  us  and  our  children. 

Limnological  Investigations 

As  a  part  of  the  preimpoundment  investiga- 
tions, both  benthos  and  water  quality  in  Bayou 
D'Arbonne  and  Corney  Creek  received  attention. 
The  benthic  studies  were  used  to  determine  the 
probable  productivity  of  the  lake.  The  water 
quality  studies  were  used  both  as  an  indication 
of  nutrients  being  washed  in  from  the  watershed 
and  to  determine  the  extent  of  salt  water  pollu- 
tion in  the  area. 

The  benthic  community  in  the  tributary 
streams  has  shown  a  definite  improvement  dur- 
ing this  biennium.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  in- 
creased variety  of  insect  larvae  present  in  the 
streams.  It  is  further  indicated  by  the  reduction 
in  the  number  of  sludge  wor-ms  present  per 
square  foot  of  sample  area.  For  the  first  time 
since  sampling  was  initiated  in  1957,  substantial 
concentrations  of  snails  and  clams  were  found. 

The  concentrations  of  both  nitrates  and  phos- 
phates in  the  stream  indicate  that  the  nutrients 
most  needed  for  high  productivity  will  be  pres- 
ent in  suitable  amounts  in  the  lake.  The  chlo- 
rides present  in  the  lake  which  are  the  primary 


indicators  of  salt  water  pollution,  have  declined 
steadily.  More  emphasis  on  the  control  of  saltl 
water  pollution  will  be  necessary.  At  this  time  it 
is  apparent  that  this  lake  will  not  be  greatly 
harmed  by  the  amounts  presently  entering  the 
watershed. 

lqfourche  lake 

LaFourche  Lake  is  a  cutoff  portion  of  Bayou 
LaFourche  in  Caldwell  Parish.  At  its  present  pool 
stage  of  51  feet  MSL,  it  covers  approximately 
1000  acres.  Early  in  1961,  a  survey  of  the  aquatic 
weeds  in  this  lake  indicated  that  a  drawdown 
was  the  only  economical  method  for  restoring 
this  lake  to  a  good  fishing  spot.  After  a  draw- 
down structure  was  built,  the  lake  was  drawn 
down  4  feet  in  the  winter  of  1961. 

This  first  winter  drawdown  met  with  only 
limited  success.  The  timing  was  poor  and  early 
rains  refilled  the  lake.  A  summer  drawdown  was 
recommended  to  begin  on  July  5,  1962. 

The  drawdown  structure  was  opened  on  July 
5,  1962,  and  the  water  was  drawn  down  to  45 
feet  MSL.  This  stage  was  reached  in  early  Sep- 
tember. Further  work  on  the  drawdown  channel 
was  initiated  to  pull  the  lake  down  to  the  desired 
level  of  40  feet.  As  soon  as  this  work  was  com- 
pleted, the  water  was  drawn  down  to  42  feet  by 
December. 

Due  to  below  normal  rainfall,  the  lake  did  not 
refill  during  the  winter  of  1962.  Primarily  for 
this  season,  the  desired  weed  control  was  not 
achieved.  Accordingly  the  water  was  drawn  down 
again  in  the  late  summer  of  1963.  It  is  too  early 
to  evaluate  the  effect  of  this  drawdown. 

Creel   Census 

A   creel    census   was    initiated    on    LaFourche 
Lake  in  an  effort  to  determine  the  harvest  as 
affected  by  water  level  fluctuation.  Due  to  fund  j 
limitations,  the  creel  check  was  not  started  until  ' 
after  the  winter  drawdown  of  1961-62.  For  this  ^ 
reason,  a  lack  of  comparative  background  data 
makes  an  evaluation  impossible. 

The  data  on  the  harvest  of  fish  from  La- 
Fourche Lake  as  presented  in  Table  3,  indicates 
that  this  lake  is  about  average  in  catch  per  acre 
for  North  Louisiana.  The  amount  of  commercial 
development  around  the  lake  indicates  that  if 
fishing  can  be  improved  the  lake  will  be  a  de- 
cided asset. 

Fish   Population 

Rotenone  tests  and  netting  studies  have  been 
made  annually  on  LaFourche  Lake.  From  these 
tests,  it  is  apparent  that  the  fish  population  is 
adequate.  The  game  fish  occupied  a  high  per- 
centage of  the  total  fish  present.  It  is  not  deemed 
necessary  that  any  fish  population  manipula- 
tion other  than  the  water  level  fluctuation  will 
be  necessary. 

During  the  drawdown  in  the  summer  of  1962, 
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;a  study  was  conducted  to  determine  the  effects 
jiof  heavy  commercial  netting  on  the  fish  popula- 
'tions.   This   study   revealed   that   when   trammel 
nets  of  from  2.5  to  4.0  inch  square  mesh  were 
used  that  the  commercial   fish   population,   pri- 
marily buffalo  and  gar,  could  be  heavily  cropped. 
At  the  same  time,  no  detrimental  effect  on  the 
game  fish  population  was  noted.  This  may  indi- 
'cate  that  heavy  commercial  fishing  in  addition 

■  to  a  drawdown  is  practical. 

I 

'  Table  3 

[  RESULTS   OF  CREEL  CENSUS 

March  1962-August  1953 

March  March 

1962-  1963- 

March  August 

1963  1963 

•■  Fishermen  checked   1,378  503 

■  Man  hours  checked 2,775.00  1,028.00 

Fish  cauRht   3,153  1,368 

,  Pounds   caught    1,771.6  676.3 

I  Fish/hour   1.14  1.33 

Pounds/hour     0.64  0.66 

■  Average  weight 0.56  0.49 

I  Estimated  fishermen    9,154  5,138 

Estimated  man  hours 36,799.00  20,963.00 

Estimated   fish    41,925  27,951 

;  Estimated    pounds    23,617.3  13,769.8 
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"An  Investigation  of  the  Sport  Fisheries 
in  Coastal  Waters  of  Louisiana." 

CHARLES   E.   HOENKE 
Fishery  Biologist 

This  is  a  progress  report  and  a  continuation 
of  the  investigation  to  determine  the  seasonal 
abundance,  movements,  feeding  habits,  repro- 
duction and  environmental  requirements  of  salt 
water  game  fish  in  the  Coastal  Marsh  area  of 
Southeastern  Louisiana. 

Fishing  methods,  sample  areas,  and  sampling 
schedules  were  continued  as  before.  Analyses  of 
water  chemistries  remained  the  same.  Since 
these  already  established  sampling  methods 
proved  to  be  satisfactory,  no  new  methods  were 
tried. 

The  weather  station  was  out  of  order  due  to  its 
destruction  by  rough  weather  through  a  large 
portion  of  the  time  between  July  1,  1962  and 
June  30,  1963. 

The  five  major  areas  for  fish  collecting  and 
water  chemistries  were  the  same  as  used  in  the 
first  two  years.  The  sampling  schedules  were  fol- 
lowed as  closely  as  possible. 

The  main  fishing  gear  used  to  collect  and 
sample  large  fish  was  the  200  yd.  trammel  net. 
A  6  ft.  cast  net  was  used  to  collect  juvenile  fish 
and  bait  fish  at  two  stations  in  the  marsh. 


Missis  sippi 
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Trammel  net  used  in  taking  fish  population  samples 
from  coastal  waters. 


A  fish  population  sample  taken  with  a  trammel  net 
to  investigate  the  sport  fishes  of  the  state's  coastal 
waters. 
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DINGELL-JOHNSON   PROJECT  F-9-R 

An   Ecological   Survey   of   Factors   Affecting 

Fish  Production  in  a  River  and  Backwater 

Area 

KENNETH   E.   LANTZ 
Fishery  Biologist 

Project  F-9-R  was  inaugurated  July  1,  1960 
and  will  terminate  June  30,  1964.  The  project 
consists  of  six  different  jobs  and  when  com- 
pleted should  give  needed  information  as  to  the 
normal  ecological  conditions  of  the  Spring 
Bayou  backwater  area  and  Amite  River. 

The  Spring  Bayou  backwater  area  is  located 
in  the  flood  plains  of  Avoyelles  Parish  compris- 
ing a  size  of  approximately  1,500  acres.  The  area 
is  made  up  of  several  lakes  of  various  shapes 
and  sizes.  The  majority  of  the  lakes  are  perma- 
nent bodies  of  water ;  however,  they  vary  con- 
siderably in  depth  depending  upon  the  amount 
of  backwater  from  the  Red  River.  Until  the 
spring  of  1955,  when  the  Department  of  Public 
Works  constructed  a  dam  in  Little  River,  the 
majority  of  the  lakes  were  not  permanent  water 
bodies.  The  purpose  of  the  dam  was  to  stabilize 
the  water  level  in  the  many  lakes  and  provide 
an  access  area  to  excellent  fishing  the  year 
round.  Instead  of  the  supposed  access,  the  sta- 
bilized water  level  favorably  influenced  the 
growth  of  coontail,  Ceratophylluni  sp.  and  Pota- 
mogetom  sp.  to  such  an  extent  that  the  area  is 
practically  non-navigable  during  the  summer 
months.  The  majority  of  the  lakes  vary  in  depth 
from  8  or  9  feet  in  the  late  winter  and  spring 
to  approximately  2  to  4  feet  in  late  summer. 

Numerous  dead  trees  and  stumps  are  found 
throughout  the  backwater  area  with  some  stands 
of  bald  cypress,  Taxodium  distichum  and  bottom 
bush,  Cephalanthus  occidentalis  occurring  in  the 
lakes.  The  numerous  islands  occurring  in  the 
area  support  a  dense  growth  of  many  woody 
plants.  The  submerged  aquatic  plants  appearing 
in  the  area  during  the  summer  months  appear 
to  be  directly  proportionate  to  the  amount  of 
backwater  coming  into  the  area  the  prior  winter 
and  spring. 

The  Amite  River  originates  in  the  southern 
part  of  Mississippi  and  empties  into  Lake  Mau- 
repas  with  approximately  90  miles  flowing 
through  the  southeastern  section  of  Louisiana. 
The  river  varies  in  size  and  depth  depending 
upon  the  location  and  season  of  the  year.  The 
first  sampling  station  located  near  Grangeville 
is  approximately  100  feet  wide  in  the  late  sum- 
mer to  8  or  9  feet  in  late  winter  and  early 
spring.  Occasionally  each  year  during  times  of 
excessive  rains  the  high  water  overflows  the 
banks  of  the  river  causing  some  flooding  in  the 
surrounding    area.    At    the    present    time    the 


United  States  Army  Engineers  has  a  channe 
alignment  project  on  the  river  to  prevent  flood] 
ing  of  the  adjacent  areas  of  the  Amite  River. 

In  the  past  the  Amite  River  has  offered  som( 
of  the  best  stream  fishing  in  the  state.  It  ii 
noted  for  its  fine  yellow  bass  run  in  the  spring 
months  as  well  as  other  species,  year  round. 

STUDY  OF  CHEMICAL  AND 
PHYSICAL  FACTORS 

Each  month  at  predetermined  stations,  chemi- 
cal analyses  are  conducted  for  the  amount  oi 
dissolved  oxygen,  free  carbon  dioxide,  alkalinity', 
and  pH.  These  analyses  are  checked  in  the  field 
Water  samples  are  also  collected  and  preserved 
by  freezing,  and  are  returned  to  the  laboratory 
at  New  Orleans  for  analyses  of  total  and  avail- 
able phosphates,  ammonia  nitrogen,  nitrate  ni- 
trogen, and  nitrite  nitrogen.  Physical  analysis 
of  water  samples  for  turbidity  and  color,  alongi 
with  temperature  recordings  of  both  air  and  wa- 
ter, are  conducted  each  month  in  the  two  study 
areas. 

Tables  I  and  II  indicate  the  average  chemical 
conditions  of  water  at  the  two  study  areas  for 
July  1,  1962  through  June  30,  1963. 

Table  I 

FIELD  WATER  CHEMISTRY  YEARLY  AVERAGES 

(Recorded  in  degrees  Farenheit  and  parts  per 

million) 

Spring  Bayou  Area 
July  1,   1952— June  30,   1953 

Station 


II 


in 


I 

Temperature 

Air    77.6 

Surface     72.7 

Oxygen     7.5 

C0=    5.9 

Alkalinity 

ph-th   0.0 

MO    49.5 

pH     7.0 

Secchi  Disc  in  ft 0.9 


Table  II 

FIELD  WATER  CHEMISTRY  YEARLY  AVERAGES 
(Recorded  in  degrees  Farenheit  and  parts  per 


77.9 

78.9 

72.7 

73.0 

10.1 

11.5 

2.6 

3.0 

1.3 

0.0 

46.2 

45.3 

7.5 

7.6 

0.6 

0.7 

July 


lillion) 

Amite  River 
1,  1952— June  30, 


1963 

Station 


I 

Temperature 

Air    81.9 

Surface     72.1 

Oxygen   11.1 

C0=     3.0 

Alkalinity 

ph-th     0.0 

MO    19.8 

pH   6.9 

Secchi  Disc  in  ft.    .  .  1.9 


// 


III 


IV 


V 


81.7 

82.3 

82.9 

83.3 

73.3 

73.3 

72.5 

73.3 

12.3 

11.6 

10.7 

9.3 

2.6 

3.0 

3.2 

6.6 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

22.8 

22.2 

21.5 

27.1 

6.9 

6.9 

6.8 

6.7 

1.7 

1.8 

1.7 

2.8 
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PLANKTON  STUDIES 

This  study  deals  with  the  small  plant  and  ani- 
mal organisms  found  free  floating  in  the  water. 
These  free  floating  organisms  are  the  first  in 
a  series  of  food  items  of  a  lake's  food  chain 
that  are  taken  by  fish.  Plankton  is  of  great  im- 
portance in  the  diet  of  a  young  fish.  The  suc- 
■  cess  or  failure  of  a  fishery  is  influenced  directly 
by  the  abundance  and  distribution  of  plankton. 
The  fate  of  many  fish  immediately  after  hatch- 
ing depends  upon  a  plentiful  supply  of  these 
microscopic  plants  and  animals. 

Plankton  samples  are  taken  at  a  depth  of  three 
feet  with  the  use  of  a  portable  power  pump.  At 
each  sampling  site  a  one  liter-net-filtered  nanno- 
plankton  sample  and  two  twenty  liter  net-plank- 
;  ton  samples  are  collected.   One  of  the  two  net- 
plankton    samples    is    preserved    in    alcohol    for 
,  subsequent  laboratory  gravimetric  analysis,  and 
'  the   other   net-plankton   sample   is   preserved   in 
,  formalin    for    qualitative    analysis.    The    nanno- 
plankton  are  the  smaller  plants  and  animals  that 
are  able  to  pass  through  a  plankton  net  made  of 
no.    20    standard    silk    bolting    cloth    with    173 
meshes  to  the  inch. 

Table  III  and  IV  show  the  yearly  average 
number  of  plankters  per  liter  of  water  collected 
at  each  study  area  from  July,  1962  through  June, 
1963. 

Table  III 

NET  PLANKTON  YEARLY  AVERAGE 
(Recorded  in  average  number  per  liter) 

Spring  Bayou  Area 
July,  1962— June,  1963 

Station 

Organism,  I  II  IV 

Naupllus    43.6  51.1  31.7 

'   Cladocera     3.7  9.8  1.9 

Ostracoda     0.2  0.3  0.1 

Copepods    0.3  0.1  0.2 

Eucopepoda   2.6  7.7  7.1 

Rotiefera    530.0  466.7  488.9 

Chlorophyta     870.0  733.3  777.8 

Chrysophyta    50.0  233.3  100.0 

Cyanophyta   120.0  44.4  200.0 

Euglenophyta    290.0  300.0  244.4 

Cysts 10.0  33.3  66.7 

Table  IV 

NET  PLANKTON  YEARLY  AVERAGE 
(Recorded  in  average  number  per  liter) 

I                                 Amite  River 
July,  1962— June,  1963 
Station 

Organism                            I           II  III  IV  V 

Nauplius    0.9         1.3  2.8  1.4  7.1 

Cladocera 0.4         0.3  1.5  2.0  0.4 

Copepoda    0.4         0.2  0.5  0.3  0.3 

Rotifera    44.4       33.3  290.0  260.0  210.0 

Chlorophyta     155.6     166.7  290.0  200.0  150.0 

Chrysophyta    266.7     222.2  30.0  30.0  20.0 

Euglenophyta    22.2      20.0  30.0  50.0 

Pyrrophyta    11.1  

Cysts 33.3  50.0  40.0       

I 


Determination  of  dissolved  oxygen  in  a  sample  of 
water  taken  from  Amite  River  made  by  Fishery 
Biologist  Kenneth  Lantz. 

BOTTOM   FAUNA  STUDIES 

Bottom  fauna  includes  all  organisms  living  on 
or  in  the  bottom  of  a  body  of  water.  Benthos 
constitute  a  large  portion  of  the  diet  of  many 
of  the  game  fish  as  well  as  other  fish.  Benthos 
sampling  is  done  quarterly  in  the  same  location 
with  the  use  of  Peterson  dredge  and  washed  in 
a  No.  30  sieve. 

The  number  and  size  of  these  organisms  may 
vary  greatly  from  one  section  of  a  lake  to  an- 
other depending  upon  the  depth,  soil  type,  chemi- 
cal and  physical  condition  of  the  lake,  seasons 
of  the  year  and  several  other  factors. 

ABUNDANCE  OF  YOUNG  FISH  OF 
THE  YEAR 

The  objectives  of  this  job  are  to  determine 
the  annual  spawning  success  of  the  fish  popu- 
lation in  the  selected  areas  and  to  compare  the 
spawning  success  of  the  game  species  with  that 
of  the  rough  or  trash  species. 

The  reproduction  samples  from  the  Amite 
River  Avere  taken  with  a  39  foot  nylon  bobbinet 
seine.  Six  600  square  foot  samples  were  collected 


Operation  of  water  pump  in  removing  ten  gallons  of 
water  from  Spring  Bayou  for  determination  of  plank- 
ton production. 
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and  an  averajje  of  the  six  samples  are  presented 
in  the  table  below.  Sampling-  in  the  backwater 
area  was  done  by  applying  rotenone  to  an  area 
of  approximately  600  square  feet.  This  method 
was  used  because  the  dense  growth  of  aquatic 
plants  prohibited  the  use  of  a  seine. 

FISH   FOOD  STUDIES 

Fish  food  studies  are  accomplished  by  re- 
moval of  the  fish  stomachs  usually  at  the  time 
the  population  samples  are  conducted.  The  con- 
tents present  in  the  stomachs  are  examined  and 
identified  as  to  the  kind  and  number  of  organ- 
isms. 

With  such  information,  fisheries  personnel 
are  able  to  determine  the  preferred  food  of  fish. 
A  correlation  between  the  bottom  fauna  present 
in  the  lake  and  the  organisms  being-  utilized  by 
the  fish  may  also  be  made. 

FISH   POPULATION  STUDIES 

Fish  population  samples  were  taken  from  the 
two  study  areas  with  the  use  of  rotenone.  Three 
one-acre  samples  were  taken  from  both  areas. 
A  seine  of  one-inch  mesh  webbing  was  used  to 
enclose  the  acre  and  the  rotenone  was  distrib- 
uted evenly  throughout  the  area.  As  the  fish 
surfaced,  they  were  picked  up,  weighed,  meas- 
ured, and  counted. 

The  Spring  Bayou  backwater  area  in  August, 
1963  produced  an  average  of  approximately  316 
pounds  per  acre  of  fish.  Of  this  total  poundage, 
124  pounds  or  40  Vr   were  game  fish  species. 

The  Amite  River  yielded  in  September,  1963 
an  average  of  only  19  pounds  of  fish  per  acre. 
Of  this  poundage,  2  pounds  or  10  ^r  were  game 
fish. 

This  project  will  terminate  June  30,  1964  at 
which  tmie  the  results  of  this  study  will  be  tabu- 
lated and  published.  The  data  received  from  this 
detailed  ecological  survey  should  aid  in  establish- 
ing normal  conditions  of  these  two  areas  and 
serve  as  a  guide  in  detecting  abnormal  condi- 
tions in  the  two  areas  as  well  as  similar  areas 
in  Louisiana. 

DINGELL-JOHNSON   PROJECT  F-10-R 

Age  and   Growth   Studies 

VICTOR  W.  LAMBOU 
Fishery  Biologist 

JOANN  WILLIAMS 
Biological  Aide 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine 
the  time  of  annulus  formation,  if  annulus-like 
marks  are  formed  only  once  each  year,  and  the 
factors  responsible  for  the  formation  of  annulus- 
like  marks  so  as  to  evaluate  the  validity  of  the 
scale  method  for  aging  important  game  fish  in 
Louisiana. 


The  scales  u.sed  in  this  study  were  takerl 
mainly  from  fish  collected  during  routine  fish 
population  sampling  operations  conducted  on 
various  bodies  of  water  throughout  Louisiana, 
Fish  were  collected  by  seines,  gill  nets,  wire 
traps,  trammel  nets,  minnow  seines,  and 
rotenone. 

Scale    samples    were    collected    and    placed    in 
small    envelopes    on    which    were    recorded    thej 
species,    location    collected,    date,    gear    collected 
with,  length,   weight,   sex,   and   sexual   condition 
of  the  fish.  Each  scale  sample  was  given  a  serial  ■ 
number  and  the  data  relative  to  the  fish  werei 
entered  on  a  punch   card.   Usually  three   scales  1 
from  a  sample  were  mounted  between  two  mi- 
croscope glass  slides.  Only  the  serial  number  of! 
the  scale  sample  was  recorded  on  the  tape  bind-j 
ing   the    slides   together   after   the    scales    were  1 
thoroughly  wet,   a   slide   was   placed   in   a   scale  i 
projection  machine  and  projected  at  a  magnifi-  j 
cation  of  44  times.  | 

The  usual  criteria  were  used  for  the  recogni-  • 
tion  of  annulus-like  marks  on  the  scales  includ- 1 
ing  the  feature  of  "crossing  over".  A  "recently 
formed  annulus-like  mark"  was  defined  as  a 
mark  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  scale  having  one 
or  two  complete  circuli  laid  down  over  the  com- 
plete circuli  so  that  there  is  definite  "crossing 
over".  For  a  mark  to  be  considered  as  recently 
formed  it  was  necessary  for  it  to  appear  on  all 
of  the  scales  on  the  slide  and  to  appear  on  both 
the  left  and  right  lateral  fields,  including  the 
feature  of  definite  "crossing  over".  The  slides 
were  examined  on  two  separate  occasions,  and 
any  discrepancies  were  resolved  by  further  in- 
dependent examination  of  the  scales.  When  ex- 
amining a  scale  sample,  the  operator  was  only 
aware  of  the  serial  number  of  the  scale  sample 
and  the  species  of  fish. 

Following  are  abstracts  of  three  reports  which 
gives  the  results  from  three  species  of  game 
fish: 

It  was  concluded  that  for  routine  studies  it 
is  impossible  to  age  bluegill  in  Louisiana  by  the 
scale  method  with  any  reasonable  degree  of  ac- 
curacy. There  appears  to  be  no  definite  pattern 
of  any  kind  in  laying  down  of  annulus-like 
marks  on  the  scales  of  bluegill  in  Louisiana.  It 
is  probable  that  many  of  the  fish  are  laying 
down  more  than  one  annulus-like  mark  during 
a  year  in  a  variable  manner.  Among  the  factors 
which  appear  to  be  directly  or  indirectly  affect- 
ing the  formation  of  annulus-like  marks  are 
temperature,  area  of  the  state,  type  of  water, 
year,  size  of  fish,  and  sexual  development  of  the 
fish.  The  long  growing  season  in  Louisiana  is 
probably  a  contributing  cause.  There  is  some  in- 
dication that  the  first  "true"  annulus  is  not 
laid  down  or  is  very  difficult  to  distinguish  on 
some  fish. 
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Oysters, 

Water  Bottoms 

and  Seafoods 

Division 


LYLE  S.  ST.  AMANT 

Chief 


THE  ACCOMPLISHMENTS  of  the  Division  of 
Oysters,  Water  Bottoms  and  Seafoods  have 
increased  considerably  during  the  past  bien- 
nium,  particularly  in  the  area  of  biological  re- 
search. 

During  this  period  shrimp  research  has  ex- 
panded and  intensified  and  the  results  therefrom 
have  allowed  for  reasonably  accurate  predictions 
of  the  annual  shrimp  crop.  This  information  has 
been  utilized  extensively  by  the  shrimp  industry 
in  1962  and  1963  and  it  is  believed  that  the  fu- 
ture will  find  much  more  use  of  such  technical 
data. 

Biological  research  on  oysters  continues  at  the 
high  level  established  during  recent  years. 
Much  of  the  oyster  information  has  now  reached 
a  point  where  it  is  being  applied  on  a  develop- 
ment and  management  basis,  such  as,  the  plant- 
ing of  shells  for  cultch,  the  rotation  of  oyster 
seed  grounds  for  higher  production  and  the 
application  of  hydrographic  data  to  the  prediction 
of  oyster  conditions. 

In  addition  to  the  extensive  work  on  oysters 
and  shrimp,  considerable  effort  has  been  applied 
in  aiding  the  crawfish  industry  in  pond  culture. 

Supervising  and  surveying  all  oyster  leases, 
the  issuance  of  permits  for  dredging  and  the  di- 
rection of  seismic  and  waste  control  surveillance 
has  been  maintained  at  an  efficient  level  of  oper- 
ation. Some  phases  of  this  type  of  administra- 
tive procedure  is  now  undergoing  examination 
in  order  to  see  if  more  efficient  and  modern 
approaches  can  be  applied. 

The  following  report  will  outline  some  of  the 
major  activities  of  the  division  including  discus- 
sions of  shrimp  and  oyster  production,  a  statis- 
tical evaluation  of  revenues  and,  in  particular, 
a  rather  detailed  section  on  the  research  accom- 
plishments realized  during  the  past  biennium. 


SHRIMP  PRODUCTION 

Shrimp  production  reached  a  low  point  in  1961 
equivalent  to  the  all  time  low  established  in  1957 
when  only  thirty  million  pounds  of  shrimp 
(heads  on)  were  produced  in  the  State.  Produc- 
tion in  1962  showed  a  marked  increase  reaching 
forty-six  to  fifty  million  pounds  (heads  on)  and 
in  1963  production  nearly  doubled,  reaching  a 
figure  of  approximately  eighty-three  million 
pounds  (heads  on)  which  represents  a  produc- 
tion equal  to  some  of  the  best  years  in  the  history 
of  the  shrimp   industry. 

To  date  no  research  carried  on  by  this  State 
or  Federal  Agencies  has  been  able  to  pinpoint 
the  reasons  for  the  low  shrimp  production  in 
1957  and  1961.  Research,  however,  has  been 
able  to  determine  well  in  advance  the  trend  of 
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production  and  has  been  able  to  advise  the  in- 
dustry what  to  expect  in  each  season.  This  type 
of  prediction  is  based  on  extensive  studies  of  the 
movements  and  population  density  of  the  very 
youuK  shrimp,  and  the  correlation  of  these  data 
with  hydrographic  information.  It  is  believed 
that  when  enough  information  is  on  hand  we 
may  be  able  to  determine  the  causes  of  sharp  de- 
clines in  shrimp  production. 

One  thing  is  quite  evident  and  that  is  that 
more  and  more  technical  information  and  re- 
search must  be  done  on  a  continuing  basis  if  the 
shrimp  industry  is  to  attain  the  maximum  bene- 
fit fi'om  this  natural  resource. 

OYSTER  PRODUCTION 

Oyster  production  in  1962  and  1963  as  shown 
in  the  accompanying  production  tables  tends  to 
indicate  that  there  has  been  a  reduction  in  pro- 
duction in  1963.  It  is  doubtful  that  these  figures 
accurately  reflect  the  actual  production  from 
Louisiana  for  these  reasons : 

1.  The  figures  reported  here  represent  calen- 
dar year  production  rather  than  seasonal 
production  and  are  therefore  a  combination 
of  the  production  from  two  distinct  grow- 
ing seasons. 

2.  Accurate  statistics  kept  on  small  areas  such 
as  Calcasieu  Lake  and  our  seed  oyster  res- 
ervation tend  to  indicate  that  production 
is  much  higher  than  indicated  by  the  fig- 
ures reported. 

In  general  oyster  production  in  1962  and  1963 
has  been  the  highest  in  recent  years.  This  was 
brought  about  by  greater  market  demands  and 
exceptionally  heavy  seed  production  in  late  1962 
and  early  1963.  It  is  felt  that  some  changes 
should  be  made  in  the  statistical  approach  used 
for  determining  oyster  production.  Certainly  bet- 
ter accuracy  and  more  complete  production  fig- 
ures must  be  obtained  and,  in  any  event,  produc- 
tion in  future  years  must  be  tabulated  on  a 
seasonal  basis  rather  than  on  a  calendar  basis. 
Such  an  approach  should  give  a  much  clearer 
picture  of  the  annual  seasonal  production  in  the 
State. 

SHELL  PLANTINGS  AS  OYSTER  CULTCH 

The  planting  of  clam  shells  and  reef  oyster 
shells  as  cultch  to  serve  as  a  substrate  for  oyster 
spat  to  set  on  has  been  developed  to  a  high  degree 
through  the  research  efforts  and  field  application 
carried  out  by  the  Marine  Biological  Section. 

A  full  description  of  the  methods  used  and  the 
results  obtained  has  been  detailed  in  the  seventh, 
eighth  and  ninth  biennial  reports.  For  the  most 
part  the  development  of  seed  areas  by  shell 
plantings  has  been  placed  on  an  annual  basis  ex- 
cepting those  years  when  it  is  established  that 


sufficient  natural  seed  were  available  to  supply  | 
the  industry.  Successes  in  1960  and  1961  made  it 
possible  to  reduce  the  shell  planting  in  1962  and 
to  eliminate  one  in  1963,  when  it  was  established 
that  exceptionally  heavy  oyster  sets  had  occurred 
naturally. 

In  1962,  140,679  barrels  of  clam  shells  were 
planted  as  cultch  in  the  Black  Bay  area  near 
Snake  Island.  The  results  from  these  plantings 
followed  a  pattern  of  success  similar  to  previous 
years.  Planting  procedures  are  now  refined  to  the 
point  that  the  shells  can  be  planted  very  rapidly 
during  the  period  of  peak  oyster  set.  This  has  re- 1 
suited  in  securing  initial  spat  setting  in  excess  : 
of  75  to  80  percent  with  an  expected  100  ''/<  set  on  \ 
all  exposed  shells  before  harvesting  16  months  j 
later.  In  1963  there  were  no  shells  planted  for  j 
cultch  since  an  extremely  heavy  seed  crop  was  j 
evident  and  it  was  deemed  unnecessary  to  sup-  | 
plement  this  production.  Funds  allocated  to  shell  i 
planting  were  therefore  available  to  move  12,750  I 
barrels  of  live  oysters  from  the  route  of  dredg-  ; 
ing  operations  in  Calcasieu  Lake  and  to  place 
them  in  an  area  of  maximum  production.  This  l 
operation  was  carried  on  in  April  and  May  of  | 
1963  and  has  proved  to  be  highly  successful. 

SEED  OYSTER  RESERVATIONS 

Extensive  studies  of  oyster  production  in  the 
Sister  Lake   seed   oyster   reservation  has  estab-  | 
lished  the  fact  that  under  natural  conditions  the  i 
best  sustained  yield  for  an  area  can  be  accom-  ~ 
plished  by  harvesting  on  alternate  years.  It  was 
shown  that  in  years  of  optimum  hydrographic 
and  setting  conditions  natural   reefs  could  pro- 
duce  sufficiently  to   be   harvested   annually   but 
that  in  most  years  conditions  were  not  suitable 
to  attain  maximum  production.  Therefore  a  sus- 
tained high  yield  was  obtained  only  by  harvest- 
ing on  alternate  years.  Because  of  the  exceptional 
results  obtained  in  managing  Sister   Lake   seed 
reservation  it  has  now  been  established  by  the  , 
Louisiana  Wild  Life  and   Fisheries  Commission  ! 
that  all  seed  oyster  reservations  will  be  harvested   \ 
on  the  alternate  year  plan.  In  order  to  allow  for 
maximum  benefits  to  the  oyster  growers,  Sister 
Lake  and  Bay  Gardene  are  now  harvested  on  al- 
ternate years,  i.e.  Sister  Lake  was  harvested  in 
1962-63  and  Bay  Gardene  is  being  harvested  in 
the  1963-64  season.  This  procedure  will  be  con- 
tinued indefinitely. 

The  successful  results  of  this  plan  of  manage- 
ment is  already  evident  in  the  production  from 
Sister  Lake  in  the  1962-63  season  which  amount- 
ed to  50,000  barrels. 

CALCASIEU   LAKE 

Calcasieu  Lake  is  of  considerable  interest  as 
an    oyster    area    because    it    has    recently    been 
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iDpened  to  harvesting  and  because  it  is  a  dis- 
i^reet  area  where  the  production  can  be  accurate- 
i|y  tabulated.  In  the  1961-62  season  production 
from  this  small  area  exceeded  120  thousand  sacks 
while  in  1962-63  production  increased  to  132 
thousand  sacks.  This  production  figure  illustrates 
the  vast  potentials  of  the  oyster  growing  area  of 
Louisiana.  It  is  probable  that  not  more  than 
three  to  five  hundred  acres  are  being  harvested 
in  Calcasieu  Lake  and  all  hai'vesting  is  confined 
ito  the  use  of  tongs,  yet  this  small  area  has  in- 
;creased  the  gross  economy  of  the  local  area  by 
■approximately  one-half  million  dollars  annually. 

MENHADEN 

Menhaden  production  in  Louisiana  is  increas- 
ing rapidly.  Recent  production  figures  indicate 
more  than  one  billion  pounds  of  menhaden  are 
'taken  annually  from  our  coastal  waters.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  this  industry  is  rapidly  becoming  one 
of  out  greatest  fisheries  and  it  is  believed  that 
jtechnical  services  and  research  should  be  fur- 
bished the  industry  compatible  with  its  value  to 
■the  State. 

SHRIMP  PRODUCTION  (Heads  On) 

Year  Bbls* 

1961    148,423 

1962    208,920 

1963    390,404 

FRESH  WATER  FISH   PRODUCTION  (Lbs.) 

1961  16,984,700 

1962  18,611,616 

SALT  WATER  FISH  PRODUCTION  (Lbs.) 

1961  16,524,300 

1962  15,087,883 

BABY  GREEN  TURTLES  (No.) 

1961    1,385,000 

(50  per  lb.) 

1962    738,950 

MENHADEN  PRODUCTION  (Units) 

(one  unit — 666  lbs. — approx.  1,000  fish) 

1962    1,033,770 

1963    951,177 

REPORT  OF  COLLECTIONS  (Fiscal  Year) 

1961-62  1962-63 

Oyster  bedding  ground 

rentals    $      71,033.53  $  78,342.00 

Oyster  privilege  tax   16,778.34  13,220.30 

Oyster  tonnage  licenses 1,981.50  2,499.00 

Oyster  dredging  licenses   12,400.00  15,400.00 

Oyster  resale,  shop,  etc 1,830.00  1,930.00 

Transfer  fees   23.00  49.00 

Shells    (oyster)    472,180.17  493,894.39 

Shells  (clam)   343,014.56  324,247.39 

Gravel     2,149.85 

Sand    3,194.46  2,905.91 

Fill    material    71,135.17  72,833.96 

Survey  fees 23,229.60  17,418.50 

*210  lbs.  per  bbl. 


REPORT  OF  PRODUCTION  (Calendar  Year) 

Total  barrels  of  oysters  taken  from  Lonisiava  waters 

1962  1963 

Terrebonne    98,434.50  113,802.75 

Lafourche     74,(;3i).50  57,366.00 

Plaquemines    186,87!).50  78,046.50 

Jefferson    130,757.75  73,783.00 

St.    Bernard    106,750.00  106,719.00 

Cameron 14,751. .50  18,862.00 

Total  cubic  yards  of  sand,  shells,  gravel  and  fill  material 
taken  from  Louisiana  waters 

1962  1963 

Sand    63,352.93  76,472.75 

Oyster  shells 4,089,290.97  4,243,379.38 

Clam  shells   2,827.501.34  2,953,222.50 

Gravel     25,500.00  46,348.43 

Fill  material   3,438,831.02  2,372,298.00 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  Marine  Biological  Section  has  provided 
an  increased  supply  of  technical  information  and 
research  data  to  the  fishing  industry  of  the  State 
of  Louisiana  during  the  past  Biennium.  This  ac- 
complishment occurred  in  spite  of  the  losses  of 
numerous  key  personnel.  For  the  most  part 
the  great  impetus  in  research  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  extensive  and  intensive 
shrimp  research  program  that  is  gradually  be- 
coming an  annual  procedure.  The  manifold  prob- 
lems, in  the  marine  environment  however,  ne- 
cessitates that  expansion  and  continuity  of  re- 
search  efforts   be   maintained   on   a   permanent 
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basis  to  an  extent  that  the  needs  of  the  fishing- 
industry  of  Louisiana  are  adequately  met. 

The  importance  of  marine  seafood  production 
and  its  attendant  problems  in  the  northern  Gulf 
ranks  first  in  the  United  States.  To  a  large  ex- 
tent the  key  to  our  knowledge  of  northern  Gulf 
production  lies  in  the  effects  of  the  Mississippi 
River  on  the  area.  Since  this  valuable  and  all 
important  estuarine  area  is  the  source  of  Louisi- 
ana's great  seafood  production,  it  should  be  the 
aim  of  our  state  to  be  the  leader  in  the  field 
of  marine  research  and  applied  biology  for  the 
area.  To  obtain  this,  expansion  of  facilities  and 
manpower  must  continue  which  in  time  will  ne- 
cessitate budget  increases.  The  net  result  will 
eventually  furnish  protection,  improvement,  and 
an  understanding  of  ways  and  means  to  maintain 
our  great  seafood  potential. 

Basically  the  present  program  of  the  marine 
biological  section  deals  principally  with  the  many 
phases  of  research  needed  to  maintain  our  great 
shrimp  and  oyster  fishery.  In  addition,  work  on 
marine  fisheries,  crabs,  and  sport-fishing  is  com- 
templated.  In  general,  the  type  of  work  being 
done  may  be  categorized  as  follows  : 

1.  Long  range  investigations:  Aimed  at  bet- 
tering seafood  production  and  quality  and 
at  alleviating  various  ills  of  the  industry. 

2.  Short  range  studies  and  field  examina- 
tions: Designed  to  furnish  some  immedi- 
ate information  which  may  be  used  by 
the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission 
in  formulating  rules,  regulations,  and 
policy  concerning  marine  problems. 

3.  An  extensive  research  program  on  shrimp 
is  being  developed  which  deals  with  breed- 
ing, growth,  movements,  and  the  effects  of 
salinity  and  temperature. 

4.  An  oyster  research  program  aimed  at  bet- 
tering the  state's  production  and  quality 
of  this  valuable  resource.  Much  work  is 
planned  toward  controlling  predators  and 
diseases. 

5.  Direct  technical  aid  to  oyster  growers : 
This  is  an  extensive  type  service  offered 
the  individual  oyster  grower.  Upon  of- 
ficial request,  problems  on  individual  oys- 
ter leases  are  studied  and  repoi'ted  on. 

6.  Development  and  management:  Natural 
state  seed  grounds  and  oyster  reservations 
are  studied  and  managed  annually  to 
achieve  maximum  production.  Supple- 
mental seed  oyster  production  is  accom- 
plished by  shell  plantings. 

7.  Cooperative  research :  Cooperative  re- 
search is  carried  on  with  the  food  tech- 
nology laboratory  at  Louisiana  State 
University  and  other  university  and  govern- 
mental research  agencies  interested  in 
marine  problems. 


8.  Education:  The  biological  staff  and  the 
facilities  of  the  marine  laboratory  are 
available  and  are  frequently  engaged  in 
various  cooperative  educational  programs 
with  the  universities,  colleges,  and  high 
schools  of  Louisiana.  Short  courses,  field 
trips  and  lectures  are  provided  for  inter- 
ested parties  upon  official  request. 

9.  Water  resources  and  pollution:  Continual 
availability  of  maximum  acreages  of  un- 
polluted estuarine  areas  are  a  necessity  if 
Louisiana's  seafood  industry  is  to  survive 
and  increase.  The  technical  staff  makes 
studies,  prepares  reports  and  acts  in  mat- 
ters of  interagency  coordination  where 
estuarine  problems  are  concerned.  Much 
work  has  been  done  on  the  Mississippi 
River-Gulf  Outlet,  various  other  navigation 
channels  and  on  projects  to  introduce 
river  water  into  our  excessively  saline 
marsh  areas.  Studies  of  industrial  pollu- 
tion and  specific  pollution  problems  in 
oyster  areas  require  approximtaely  30 
percent  of  work  schedule  of  the  present 
staff. 

10.    Other  activities :    Some   time   is   spent  in 
preparing  papers  and  publications  to  be 
given  at  various  meetings.  The  senior  bi- 
ologist is  also  active  on  various  inter-state 
and  national  committees,   some  of  which 
are     (a)     Shellfish    research    committee, 
Gulf    States    Marine    Fisheries    Compact, 
(b)     Estuarine    Committee,    Gulf    States 
Marine    Fisheries    Compact,    (c)     Shrimp 
research   committee.   Gulf   States   Marine 
Fisheries  Compact,   (d)  Pollution  commit- 
tee. Southeastern  Section,  American  Fish-  i 
eries  Society. 
The   following   report   will    detail   typical    ex- 
amples of  the  work  outlined  above  and  will  de- 
scribe the  location  and  extent  of  the  new  lab- 
oratory facilities. 

RESEARCH   HEADQUARTERS  AND 
LABORATORY  FACILITIES 

The  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission's 
modern  and  extensive  laboratory  facilities  were 
basically  completed  in  August  1960  when  the 
main  laboratory  building  was  occupied. 

Since  that  time  increased   research   activities 
and  a  larger  staff  has  necessitated  an  expansion 
of  the  research  facilities  and  housing  as  the  unit 
becomes  a  permanent  marine   station.   Some  of 
these   physical   accomplishments   now   completed 
or  in  the  process  of  construction  are  as  follows: 
1.    Construction    of    dormitory    and    duplex 
housing  for  the  staff  which  releases  about 
25%  of  the  main  laboratory  space  to  re- 
search area. 
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Aerial  view  of  Grand 
Terre  Marine  Laboratory 
with  construction  of  addi- 
tional facilities  in  prog- 
ress. 


2. 
3. 

4. 
5. 


6. 


7. 


Completion  of  a  boathouse  for  small  boats. 
Completion  of  a  new  46,000  gallon  fresh 
water  storage  tank. 

Addition  of  outside  electrical  service  lines. 
Installation  of  a  new  6  inch  salt  water 
pump  to  furnish  water  to  shrimp  ponds 
and  laboratory. 

Establishment  of  6  one-quarter  acre 
ponds  for  shrimp  pond  culture  experi- 
ments. 

Construction   of   4    1 /200th   acre   holding 
tanks  for  shrimp  research. 
Dredging  of  two  deepwater   (10  feet  and 
14  feet  deep)  wintering  ponds  for  shrimp 
research. 

Construction  of  bulkheading  around  part 
of  the  turning  basin. 


10.  Establishment    of     small     boatways    and 
loading  ramp. 

11.  Creation    of   a   grass   air   strip   for    small 
planes. 

12.  Construction   of  shell   roads  and   paths. 

13.  Purchase  of  a  43  foot  offshore  research 
vessel,  the  "Marine  Research". 

It  is  felt  that  Louisiana  can  be  justly  proud 
of  its  new  marine  research  facility.  The  interest 
shown  and  the  use  made  of  the  marine  labora- 
tory by  groups  outside  the  Wild  Life  and  Fish- 
eries Commission  has  been  most  gratifying  and 
serves  only  to  further  amplify  the  long  and  great 
need  for  such  a  facility  on  the  Louisiana  coast. 
During  the  short  existence  of  the  new  labora- 
tory it  has  functioned  as  a  training  and  research 
area  for  university  scientists,  high  school  teach- 


Completed  and  partially 
completed  one-fourth  acre 
ponds  for  shrimp  cultiva- 
tion with  two  deep  over- 
wintering ponds  in  the 
foreground. 
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Two-hundredth  acre  concrete  holding  tanks  for 
shrimp. 

ers,  college  and  high  school  students,  and  a  meet- 
ing place  for  various  governmental  committees 
and  research  scientists  concerned  with  marine 
work. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Commission's  Marine  facilities  are  rapidly  ex- 
panding and  in  time  will  become  a  permanent 
station  equal  to  any  such  establishment  on  the 
northern  gulf.  Equipping  the  station  with  physi- 
cal apparatus  and  housing  requires  only  an  ade- 
quate budget  and  time;  on  the  other  hand, 
staffing  this  facility  with  permanent  well 
trained  personnel  is  a  major  problem.  At  the 
present  time  the  availability  of  trained  marine 
scientists  is  extremely  limited.  Salaries  until  re- 
cently have  not  been  competitive  with  other 
states  and  agencies.  Even  with  reasonable  sala- 
ries at  present,  staffing  remains  a  problem  be- 
cause of  the  isolated  nature  of  the  station  and 
a  lack  of  graduates  in  marine  biology  in  the 
Louisiana  area.  Every  effort  is  being  made  to 
obtain  a  full  complement  of  research  personnel 
who  will  be  satisfied  to  work  permanently  in  the 
area. 

I.    HYDROGRAPHY 

A  working  knowledge,  both  past  and  present, 
of  hydrography  and  climate  is  necessary  for  an 
intensive  study  of  marine  life.  The  researcher, 
when  trying  to  improve  the  species,  predict  and 
control  production,  or  simply  to  gain  informa- 
tion, must  be  familiar  with  the  ecology  of  the 
animal  under  investigation. 

Each  year  the  hydrographic  phenomena  of  the 
Baratraia  Bay  region  and  its  relationship  to  ma- 
rine life  are  better  understood  due  to  the  in- 
creased amount  and  kinds  of  information  gath- 
ered, and  because  of  the  increased  time  span 
over  which  these  data  have  been  kept  and  com- 
pared. 

Here   at  the   Marine   Laboratory   many   man- 


hours  and  a  great  deal  of  equipment  are  utilize- 
in   recording,   comparing,   and   analyzing  hydrc 
graphic    and    climatic    data.    Continuous    record 
ings,  dating  back  6  and  7  years,  are  made  fo 
salinity,  wind  speed  and  direction,  air  and  wate 
temperature,  barometric   pressure,   rainfall,   am' 
tides.  Data  from  agencies  of  the  federal  govern 
ment  and  private  industry  on  river  stages,  Lou 
isiana  rainfall,  salinities,  temperature,  and  sea 
food    landings    are    correlated    with    our    loca 
information.  Daily,  monthly,  seasonal,  annual,  ami 
long  term  highs,  lows,  and  averages  are  calcu| 
lated   for   each   of   these   hydrographic   and   cli| 
matic  phenomena,  and  each  time  period  is  com; 
pared  with  those  of  previous  years.  One  of  th( 
objectives  which  may  result  by  comparing  cor 
relating,  and  analyzing  these  data  is  the  determi ' 
nation  of  optimum  conditions  for  such  valuabk! 
seafoods  as  oysters  and  shrimp.  j 

Regular  weekly  hydrographic  runs,  coverinji 
more  than  200  miles  of  water  area,  are  made] 
in  the  bays  of  Barataria  and  Caminada  and  the; 
near  offshore  area.  These  runs  are  made  to  com-^ 
pare  water  changes  at  our  permanent  stationgl 
with  the  surrounding  areas,  to  determine  salin-l 
ity  and  temperature  trends,  to  locate  source 
areas,  to  determine  paths  and  directions  of  freshj 
and  salt  water  intrusions  into  the  bays,  and  toj 
obtain  the  hydrographic  conditions  at  the  time 
and  place  of  biological  sampling. 

Special  hydrographic  studies  are  made  by 
laboratory  personnel  in  other  areas  of  the  Lou- 
isiana Coast  in  addition  to  the  concerted  effort 
made  in  Barataria  and  Caminada  Bays.  When 
possible,  hydrographic  studies  are  made  before,, 
during  and  after  channels  or  pipelines  arC; 
dredged  in  order  to  determine  what  detrimental' 
effects,  if  any,  the  altering  or  impeding  of  local 
currents  and  increased  turbidities  will  have  on 
nearby  marine  life.  The  introduction  of  pollu- 
tion, dredging  operations,  and  even  the  ramming 
of  boats  and  barges  into  oyster  grounds  along 
the  Louisiana  Coast  result  in  large-scale  damage 


Hydrographer  checking  standard   rain   gauge. 
oratory  facilities  in  background. 
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Fig.  I-SUR  FAC  E    WATER     TEMPERATURES-    GRAND    TERRE     MARINE     LABORATORY 


to  the  oyster  industry.  When  an  oysterman  ex- 
periences undue  increases  in  oyster  mortalities, 
.  a  study  of  the  area  is  made  to  determine  what 
^  water  and/or  water  bottom  changes  have  oc- 
,  curred  which  would  be  detrimental  to  the  oys- 
I  ters. 

It  would  be  desirable,  from  the  standpoint  of 
conservation,   to   be   able   to    protect   the   useful 
products  of  the  sea  from  unnecessary  destruction 
■   caused    by    uncontrolled    dredging    and    careless 
I  water  pollution.  Accordingly,  some  of  these  hy- 
I   drographic   studies  should  provide   the  basis   or 
background   knowledge   for   providing   improved 
recommendations  on  an  up  to  date  basis  for  the 
various  types  of  constructional  activities  in  the 
coastal  marshes  which  would  prevent  or  mini- 
mize damages  to  fisheries  and  wildlife  habitat. 

A.   SURFACE  WATER  TEMPERATURES 

One  of  the  most  critical  environmental  factors 
is  water  temperature.  There  is  strong  evidence 
that  the  volume  of  shrimp  caught  during  a  season 
depends  primarily  on  the  characteristics  of  wa- 
ter temperature  during  the  late  winter  and  early 
spring.  Pertinent  considerations  include  the  fol- 
lowing :  the  number  and  severity  of  the  freezes ; 
how  late  in  the  winter  and  early  spring  the 
freezes  occurred ;  and,  were  warming  trends  fol- 
lowed by  considerably  cooler  weather  or  did  the 
temperatures  warm  early  in  the  year  and  remain 
warm. 

The  water  temperatures  during  two  of  Louisi- 
ana's lowest  shrimp  catch  years,  1957  and  1961 
showed  marked  differences  from  the  more  pro- 
ductive years  of  1958,  1959,  1960,  1962,  and  1963. 
A  comparison  of  the  monthly  average  surface 
water   temperatures   during   each   year   is   made 


with   the   7  year    (1957-1963)    monthly   average 
temperature   (Figure  1). 

The  monthly  average  temperatures  of  the  1962- 
1963  late  fall  and  winter  (Nov.  and  Dec.  of 
1962  and  Jan.  and  Feb.  of  1963)  were  the  low- 
est during  the  7  year  period.  The  1962  Novem- 
ber temperature  of  62  F.  was  4  degrees  lower 
than  the  November  average  for  the  7  years,  De- 
cember was  4  degrees  lower,  January  was  4.5 
degrees  lower,  and  February  was  6.5  degrees 
lower. 

After  the  low  temperature  was  reached  in 
January  of  1963,  each  succeeding  month  through 
August  was  warmer,  after  which  the  tempera- 
ture began  to  fall.  January  and  February  of  1957 
were  the  warmest  of  the  late  fall  and  winter 
months  during  this  seven  year  period.  The  aver- 
age temperature  in  February  1957  was  equiva- 
lent to  the  7  year  average  temperature  for  April. 
In  1957,  the  average  temperature  in  March 
dropped  more  than  2  degrees  lower  than  that  of 
February.  In  1961,  the  January  temperature  was 
slightly  lower  than  the  7  year  average  for  the 
same  month,  while  that  of  February  was  the  sec- 
ond highest  for  any  February,  that  of  1957  be- 
ing the  highest.  March  of  1961  was  5  degrees 
higher  than  the  average  March  temperatures. 
April  of  1961.  which  had  the  lowest  average  for 
that  month  during  the  seven  year  period,  had 
the  same  average  temperature  (69  F.)  as  March 
of  that  year.  This  was  the  only  year  that  the 
April  temperature  did  not  increase  over  the 
March,  temperature. 

Unusual  temperatures  were  recorded  thus  far 
in  1963.  The  average  temperature  of  January, 
February,  May,  June,  July,  August,  September, 
and  October,  were  lower  than  the  same  months 
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during  the  preceding  six  years.  In  1963,  April 
was  tiie  warmest  (75  F.)  and  March  was  the 
next  warmest  (66"  F.)  of  the  preceding  six  years. 
Another  unusual  year  was  1957  in  that  the  tem- 
peratures from  Januai-y  through  July  were  high- 
er than  the  7  year  average  for  these  months. 

A  comparison  of  the  daily  average  water  tem- 
peratures of  1962  with  1963  reveals  that  average 
daily  water  temperatures  dropped  below  32°  F. 
in  January  of  both  years.  During  February  of 
1963,  the  water  temperatures  did  not  warm 
to  the  seven  year  average  daily  temperature 
for  February.  The  daily  average  temperature 
in  1963  did' not  reach  63  F.  until  the  11th 
of  March,  while  in  1962  the  daily  average 
temperature  reached  62"  F.  five  times  before 
the  11th  of  March  for  a  total  of  18  days. 

In  1962,  water  temperatures  rose  above  68°  F. 
on  January  25th,  and  it  was  not  until  March 
11th  that  this  daily  average  temperature  was 
reached  in  1963.  Average  water  temperatures  in 
1962  dropped  below  56°  F.  twice  in  March, 
whereas,  in  1963,  the  temperature  remained 
above  56  F.  after  the  23rd  of  February.  Al- 
though the  low  temperatures  of  January  and 
February  in  1963  were  more  severe  than  those 
in  1962,  the  water  temperature  in  1963  con- 
tinued rising  after  it  began  to  warm  and  did 
not  fluctuate  as  much  as  those  of  the  previous 
year. 

B.   BARATARIA  BAY  SURFACE  WATER 
TEMPERATURE  DIFFERENCES 

Surface  water  temperatures  are  taken  on  the 
bay  side  of  Grand  Terre  and  ten  miles  to  the 
north  at  Manilla  Village.  Manilla  Village  is  in  an 
area  which  receives  a  great  amount  of  fresh 
water  runoff  from  the  marshes  and  bayous,  while 


the  lower  or  south  bay  receives  waters  from  the! 
open  Gulf.  | 

The  salinity  differences  in  these  two  areas, 
north  and  south  bay,  are  presented  in  the  discus- 
sion on  the  relationship  of  rainfall  and  riverstage 
with  salinity.  Water  temperature  is  another  phe- 
nomenon where  appreciable  differences  are  evi- 
dent between  the  waters  of  the  northern  and 
southern  bay.  These  differences  in  salinity  and 
temperature  are  due  primarily  to  distance  from 
the  Mississippi  River,  proximity  to  fresh  water 
drainage  and  depth  diversities. 

The  difference  between  fresh  water  drainage 
and  Gulf  waters  on  surface  water  temperature 
is  illustrated  in  Figure  2.  The  fresh  water  en- 
tering Barataria  Bay  comes  from  shallow  marsh 
areas  and  small  bayous  where  the  water  tempera- 
ture is  influenced  by  changes  in  air  temperature 
more  so  than  the  relatively  deep  Gulf.  Therefore, 
the  waters  of  the  northern  bay  are  cooler  in 
winter  and  warmer  in  summer  than  those  of  the 
south  bay. 

This  temperature  reversal  between  the  north 
and  south  bay  took  place  in  February  and  No- 
vember of  1962.  In  1963,  the  reverse  occurred  in 
March.  The  greatest  temperature  differences  be- 
tween the  two  areas  occurred  in  January  when 
the  cold  air  temperature  had  a  greater  effect  on 
the  shallow  marsh  water  than  on  the  relatively 
deep    and    constantly    mixing    Gulf. 

A  comparison  of  1962  with  1963  shows  that  the 
north  bay  became  warmer  than  the  south  bay  in 
February  1962,  whereas  this  reversal  did  not 
take  place  in  1963  until  March.  The  reason  for 
this  late  change  over  in  1963  was  due  to  the  cold- 
er air  temperature  in  1963.  During  January, 
February,  and  March  of  1963,  the  average  air 
temperature  was  53°  F.,  while  during  this  same 
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ime  period  in  1962,  the  average  air  tempera- 
ture was  62°  F. 

In  1962  the  north  and  south  bay  experienced 
the  greatest  increase  in  temperature  during 
jApril,  and  both  areas  of  the  bay  had  their  great- 
est temperature  drop  in  November.  The  greatest 
temperature  increase  through  August  of  1963 
occurred  during  March. 

A  comparison  of  water  temperatures  for  the 
period,  January  through  August  of  both  years, 
shows  that  the  waters  in  the  north  bay  were  2.4° 
F.  warmer  in  1962  than  in  1963.  The  waters  in 
the  south  bay  were  1.9°  F.  warmer  in  1962  than 
lin  1963. 

The  warmer  waters  during  1962  in  both  areas 
were  primarily  caused  by  the  warmer  air  tem- 
iperature  in  1962.  The  greatest  water  tempera- 
ture changes  occurred  during  the  winter,  fall, 
and  early  spring  months.  From  May  through 
August  of  1962,  the  monthly  change  was  only 
1.8°  F.  per  month,  and  for  this  same  period  in 
1963,  the  monthly  temperature  change  was  2.6° 
F.  average  change  per  month  for  the  north  bay. 
Similarly,  from  May  through  August  in  the  south 
bay,  the  monthly  change  in  1962  was  1.7°  F., 
while  the  monthly  change  in  1963  was  2.3°  F. 

In  1962,  the  March  temperature  in  the  south 
bay  was  0.5°  F.  colder  than  the  water  tempera- 
ture in  Februai-y,  while  in  1963,  the  water  in  the 
south  bay  was  becoming  progressively  warmer 
during  each  month. 

C.  SURFACE  WINDS 

Winds  in  the  Barataria  Bay  region  directly 
affect  such  environmental  factors  as  turbidity, 
water  chemistry,  temperature,  tides,  currents, 
direction  and  distance  of  travel  for  many  of  the 


planktonic  organisms  inhabiting  this  area.  Be- 
cau.se  of  the  importance  of  winds,  weather  infor- 
mation is  recorded  at  the  Marine  Laboratory  and 
correlated  with  hydrographic  and  biological  data. 
Monthly  winds,  comparing  1962  with  1963,  are 
shown  in  Figure  3.  The  radiating  lines  indicate 
the  direction  from  which  the  wind  blew,  and 
the  length  of  the  lines  are  a  result  of  the 
formula : 

wind  speed    (in  mph)   X  wind  duration   (in  hours) 
2 

As  the  above  formula  is  used  in  the  following 
discussion,  reference  to  greatest  winds  refers  to 
winds  of  longest  duration,  winds  of  highest  veloc- 
ity, or  a  combination  of  both.  A  5  mph  wind 
blowing  for  10  hours  would  have  the  same  value 
as  a  10  mph  wind  blowing  for  5  hours. 

During  the  winter  months,  northers  blow  in 
from  the  northwest  to  the  northeast,  averaging 
20  to  25  mph  with  gusts  up  to  40  mph.  These 
northers  usually  last  from  2  to  3  days,  and  as  a 
result  of  this  cold  wind,  water  temperatures 
are  lowered  and  turbidities  increased. 

North  winds,  those  from  the  northwest  to 
northeast,  were  the  predominant  winds  in  1962 
during  January,  March,  September,  November 
and  December,  with  greatest  north  winds  occur- 
ring during  March.  Through  September  of  1963, 
north  winds  were  predominant  in  January,  Feb- 
ruary and  September  with  greatest  north  winds 
occurring  in  January. 

South  winds,  those  from  southeast  to  south- 
west, were  the  predominant  winds  in  1962  dur- 
ing February,  April,  May,  June,  July  and  Au- 
gust, with  April  having  the  greatest  winds  from 
this     direction.     Through     September    of     1963, 
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Electronic  instruments  for  continuous  recording  of 
salinity  and  temperature. 

south  winds  were  predominant  in  March,  April, 
May,  June,  July  and  August,  with  April  having 
the  greatest  winds  from  the  south. 

Although  south  winds  were  the  predominant 
winds  in  February  of  1962,  strong  south  winds 
did  not  arrive  until  April  of  1962,  whereas  strong 
south  winds  arrived  in  March  of  1963.  During 
the  spring  months  of  March,  April  and  May  in 
1963,  there  were  15  percent  greater  southerly 
winds  than  occurred  during  this  same  period  in 
1962. 

In  1962,  east  winds,  northeast  to  southeast, 
were  strongest  in  November:  through  September 
of  1963,  east  winds  were  strongest  in  September. 
West  winds,  southwest  to  northwest,  were  strong- 
est in  June  of  both  1962  and  1963.  The  calmest 
month  for  both  years,  considering  all  wind  di- 
rections, was  June. 

The  following  table  compares  the  percentage 
of  total  winds  from  January  through  September 
of  1962  for  each  direction  with  those  of  1963 : 

Per  Cent 

Direction                                                      1962  1963 

North-Northeast    17  15 

Northeast-East    9  10 

East-Southeast    12  14 

Southeast-South    21  17 

South-Southwest   15  19 

Southwest-West     6  8 

West-Northwest    6  5 

Northwest-North     14  12 

D.   TIDES 

Water  movement  is  essential  to  the  various 
marine  organisms  inhabiting  water  bodies.  The 
movement  of  water  serves  as  a  means  of  trans- 
portation for  marine  animals,  plants  and  nutri- 
ents, and  is  constantly  changing  the  already  ex- 
tremely complex  world  of  the  marine  dweller. 

Tidal  currents  provide  the  force  for  the  ex- 
change of  waters  between  Barataria  Bay  and 
the  open  Gulf.  This  necessary  "flushing"  of  the 
bay  is  a  daily  occurrence  although  not  all  of  the 


bay  waters  are  exchanged  each  day;  the  amounj 
of  water  brought  in  and  out  of  the  bay  depend  | 
primarily  on  the  velocity  and  range  of  the  tide 
As  water  is  drained  from  the  bay,  it  is  take 
away  from  the  area  by  offshore  currents  and  oi 
the  next  incoming  tide,  "new"  water  is  brough 
into  the  bay. 

Because  of  this  direct  and  important  relation 
ship  between  tidal  movement  and  marine  life,  ; 
six  year  tidal  cycle  was  studied  on  a  continuous 
basis.  An  analysis  of  this  study  which  began  ii 
1958   showed   that  the  tides   at   Barataria   Pas; 
are  diurnal,  and  each  day  the  tides  average  6.'' 
minutes  later  than  the  previous  day.  The  great 
est  variations  in  these  tides  are  caused  by  thd 
positions  of  the  sun  and  moon  in  relation  to  eacl| 
other  and  to  the  earth.  Neap  tides,  range  of  onlj' 
a  few  inches,  occur  when  the  moon  is  over  th( 
equator,  while  spring  tides,  maximum  range  o1 
10  to  12  inches,  occur  when  the  moon  is  in  itf 
northern  position.   The  change   in   range   is   noij 
abrupt,   but   decreases   and   increases   graduallyi 
requiring  approximately  a  fortnight  for  the  max' 
imum  range  to  decrease  to  a  minimum  range  anci 
increase  to  the  maximum  again.  I 

Winds  tend  to  augment  or  hinder  tides,  de- 
pending on  the  direction  and  speed  of  the  wind 
During  northers,  the  sea  level  rises  for  a  short 
time,  as  the  bay  waters  are  not  able  to  enter 
the  Gulf  through  the  narrow  passes  as  rapidlyl 
as  the  water  builds  up  against  the  southern  chain! 
of  islands.  After  this  initial  rapid  increase  in| 
sea  level,  it  then  decreases  as  bay  waters  enter; 
the  Gulf.  Strong  southerly  winds  cause  a  rise  in' 
sea  level  in  Barataria  Bay,  and  because  of  the! 
shape  of  the  southern  shore  and  passes,  south-i 
east  winds  bring  higher  tides  than  do  southwest! 
winds.  I 

High  atmospheric  pressure  and  strong  northi 
winds  associated  with  the  numerous  cold  fronts! 


Current  meter  used  in  study  of  water  flow  and  ve- 
locity. 
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!  during  the  winter  months  result  in  the  lowest 
sea  levels.  During  the  summer  months,  fluctua- 
tions in  atmospheric  pressures  are  not  as  great, 
and  there  is  a  corresponding  decrease  in  tidal 
:  variations,  except  during  the  infrequent  tropical 
I  storms  and  hurricanes.  Sea  levels  are  highest 
during  August,  September  and  October,  due  pri- 
marily to  the  strong  prevailing  southerly  winds 
during  these  months. 

The   highest   tides    recorded    at    Grand    Terre 
since   December   of   1958   were   those   associated 
with    the    passage    of    Hurricane    Carla    during 
.  September  of  1961.  Although  the  eye  of   Carla 
I  passed  many  miles  to  the  south  of  Grand  Terre, 
the  water  level  here  rose  to  43.7   inches  above 
mean  sea  level  on  the  10th  of  September,  with 
wave  crests  much  higher.   The  lowest  sea  level 
recorded  at  Grand  Terre  occurred  on  December 
•  21,   1960,   when  the  water   level   reached   a   low 
of  -25.7  inches  below  mean  sea  level.  The  baro- 
.  metric  pressure  reached  a  high  of  30.50  inches 
of  mercury  on  December  21,  1960,  and  on  Sep- 
.  tember  10,  1961,  the  barometric  pressure  reached 
)  a  low  of  29.70  inches  of  mercury  during  Hurri- 
cane Carla. 

Tidal  currents  range  from  less  than  0.1  knot 
to  slightly  more  than  3  knots  i  n  Barataria 
Pass — the  stronger  currents  occurring  during 
the  greater  tidal  ranges  and  just  before  high 
and  low  tide. 

Tidal  records  have  been  kept  at  the  labora- 
tory continuously  since  December  of  1958.  From 
1958  through  1962,  these  records  show  the  fol- 
lowing: the  mean  high  tide  was  12.44  inches 
above  mean  sea  level,  mean  low  was  1.43  inches, 
mean  range  was  10.99  inches,  and  mean  sea 
level  was  6.95  inches. 


Mean 

Mean 

Mean 

Sea 

Hiyh 

IjIMV 

Level 

7.67 

-4.35 

1.68 

9.84 

-    .78 

4.53 

11.83 

1.02 

6.42 

10.78 

.43 

5.60 

12.97 

1.24 

7.11 

14.02 

2.]i; 

8.09 

12.71 

1.59 

7.15 

15.83 

6.18 

11.08 

19.96 

9.37 

14.6S 

14.41 

4.72 

12.75 

11.67 

.13 

5.91 

7.53 

-4.17 

1.68 

The  following  are  monthly  averages  through 
1962 :  all  readings  are  in  inches  measured  from 

mean  sea  level. 


Men  11 
Range 

Jan 12.02 

Feb 10.62 

March     10.81 

April    10.61 

May    11.74 

June   11.86 

July    11.12 

Aug 9.65 

Sept 10.59 

Oct 6.69 

Nov 11.55 

Dec 11.70 


E.   EFFECTS  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI    RIVER 

AND    RAINFALL    ON    THE    SALINITIES 

OF   BARATARIA  BAY 

In  the  usual  sense  of  the  word,  an  estuary  is 
a  passage  where  river  currents  meet  the  tide. 
Applying  this  definition  to  our  state,  most  of  the 
southeastern  Louisiana  coast  is  an  estuary,  as 
river  water,  particularly  those  waters  from  the 
Mississippi  and  Atchafalaya  Rivers,  retain  most 
of  their  fresh  water  characteristics  long  after 
thev  leave  their  land  area  channels  and  enter 
the  Gulf. 

Rain  and  river  water  are  fresh,  that  is,  these 
contain  very  little  or  no  salts,  whereas  Gulf  wa- 
ters are  very  saline.  In  areas  where  there  is  no 
fresh  water  dilution,  the  salinity  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  is  relatively  constant.  In  coastal  bays 
such  as  Barataria,  saline  Gulf  waters  are  mixed 
with  fresh  waters  which  drain  into  the  bay  from 
the  marshes  and  bayous  to  the  north,  thus  cre- 
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Continuous  recording  salinity  apparatus  for  de- 
termining salinity  gradients  in  bay  waters. 

ating  an  environment  which  is  neither  fresh  nor 
highly  saline  as  waters  of  the  open  Gulf.  Be- 
cause of  the  shallow  depth  of  the  bay,  avei'aging 
approximately  six  feet,  Gulf  and  fresh  waters 
quickly  lose  their  identity  because  of  mixing. 
Therefore,  there  is  no  definite,  stable  line  de- 
marking  fresh  water  from  Gulf  waters. 

The  factors  affecting  the  salinities  in  Bara- 
taria  Bay  are  numerous  and  complex;  however 
an  attempt  has  been  made  at  the  laboratory  to 
correlate  salinities  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
bay  using  only  river  stages,  and  those  in  the 
northern  bay  using  only  rainfall.  It  was  found 
that  rainfall  does  not  appreciably  affect  southern 
bay  salinities,  but  it  does  affect  salinities  in  the 
northern  bay.  There  is  a  direct  correlation  be- 
tween river  stage  and  salinities  in  the  southern 


bay.  Stages  of  the  Mississippi  River  at  Head  of 
Passes  were  used,  and  as  it  is  60  miles  from  Head 
of  Passes  to  Grand  Terre,  a  15  day  time-lag 
was  employed  so  that  south  bay  salinities  would 
closer  coincide  with  the  arrival  of  river  water. 
The  15  day  lag  was  used  as  this  is  the  average 
time  required  for  the  spring  flood  waters  of 
the  Mississippi  River  to  dilute  the  waters  in 
Southern  Barataria  Bay. 

Bay   sea    level,    currents,    wind    direction    and 
velocity   play   an   important   role   in   influencing 
salinities  in  Barataria  Bay.  Southwesterly  winds 
bring   highly   saline    Gulf   waters   into   the   bay 
while    southeasterly    winds,    particularly    during 
high  river  stages,  bring  low  salinity  waters  into 
the  bay.  When  sea  level  is  low  in  the  bay,  salini- 
ties are  lowered  in  the  northern  region  as  fresh 
water  can  more  readily  enter  the  bay  from  the 
north  because  it  flows  to  a  lower  level.  In  the  i 
south  bay,  low  sea  level  indicates  that  there  is  j 
not  a  great  deal  of  saline  Gulf  waters  entering  j 
the  bay,  and  the  fresh  water  from  the  north  is } 
having  a  greater  effect  on  the  salinities  of  the ) 
southern  bay  than  would  occur  during  high  sea  i 
level.  I 

A   comparison   of   north-south   Barataria   Bay ' 
salinity  profiles  of  1962  is  made  with  the  first 
eight   months    of    1963    in    Figure   4.    The    1962 
and  1963  river  stages  are  shown  on  the  left  and ' 
rainfall  on  the  right.  The  rainfall  is  the  average ; 
rain  falling  in  this  section  of  southeastern  Lou- 
isiana during  the  month.  The  river  stage  is  the  i 
average  height  of  the  Mississippi  River  at  Head ; 
of   Passes  for  the  first   15   days   of  the  month 
shown    and    the    last   15    days    of    the    previous  I 
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'  month.  Although  there  is  a  direct  correlation  of 

I  river  stage  and  salinity  in  the  southern  area  of 

'  Barataria  Bay,  the  correlation  of  rainfall  with 

salinity  in  the  northern  part  of  the  bay  is  not 

■  as  direct.   This   is   because   the   river   influences 

■  the  northern  bay  salinities,  but  to  a  lesser  de- 
'  gree  than  does  rainfall. 

The  average  monthly  Mississippi  River  stage 
in  1962  was  2.32  feet  above  mean  sea  level  at 
Head  of  Passes,  and  the  average  monthly  salini- 
ty at  Grand  Terre  during  1962  was  22.8  ppt. 
Through  August  of  1963,  the  average  monthly 
river  stage  was  1.63  feet  above  mean  sea  level, 
and  the  average  monthly  salinity  at  Grand  Terre 
was  25.5  ppt  in  1963.  The  average  monthly 
rainfall  in  the  southeast  section  of  Louisiana 
during  1962  was  3.90  inches,  and  the  monthly 
average  salinity  at  St.  Mary's  Point  was  15.1 
ppt.  The  average  monthly  rainfall  through  Au- 
gust of  1963  was  3.99  inches  and  the  monthly 
average  salinity  at  St.  Mary's  Point  during  1963 
was  16.0  ppt. 

A  comparison  of  monthly  river  stages  during 
both  years  shows  that  all  monthly  average  river 
stages  in  1963  were  lower  than  those  in  1962, 
and  all  Grand  Terre  salinities  were  higher  in 
1963  than  in  1962  except  during  August.  The 
lower  salinity  in  August  of  1963  is  probably  due 
to  the  low  sea  level  during  that  month.  The  sea 
level  during  August  of  1962  was  11.3  inches 
above  mean  sea  level,  and  the  sea  level  during 
August  of  1963  was  5.9  inches  above  mean  sea 
level. 

The  salinities  at  St.  Mary's  Point  during  1963 
have  been  higher  than  those  in  1962  except  in 
July  and  August.  The  discrepancy  in  August  is 
probably  due  to  the  6  inch  higher  sea  level  in 
1962.  The  lower  salinity  in  1963  during  July  can 
be  attributed  to  heavy  rainfall  during  June  and 
July  of  1963. 

The  reversal  from  decreasing  salinity  from 
South  to  North  to  increasing  salinity  in  April 
of  1963  is  due  to  the  low  rainfall  in  March  and 
April. 

In  the  future,  with  a  better  understanding  of 
currents,  salinities  in  Barataria  Bay  could  be 
predicted  in  advance  with  a  workable  degree  of 
accuracy.  It  is  preferable  to  use  river  discharge 
rather  than  river  stage  at  Head  of  Passes,  but 
at  this  time  that  information  is  not  available  to 
us. 

i       II.  SERVICES  TO  THE  OYSTERMEN 

The  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mission performs  many  services  in  assisting  the 
individual  oysterman  and  the  oyster  industry  in 
general.  Direct  assistance  is  given  the  oysterman 
when  he  experiences  damage  to  his  oysters  or 
oyster  bottoms.  This  assistance  is  usually  in  the 


Oysters  taken  from  damaged  reef  are  examined  by 
biological  aide. 

form  of  a  physical  examination  of  his  lease  in 
an  effort  to  determine  the  cause  and  extent  of 
damage.  Equipment  such  as  depth  sounding  in- 
struments, coring  tubes,  transits,  diving  gear, 
tongs,  cameras  and  boats  are  used  in  examining 
damaged  leases  in  the  field.  If  pollution  is  sus- 
pected, facilities  at  the  Commission's  L.  S.  U. 
laboratory  are  used  to  determine  the  hydrocar- 
bon content  of  the  water  and  mud  on  the  lease. 
Oysters  are  taken  to  the  Marine  Laboratory 
from  the  damaged  lease  where  they  are  measured 
and  a  mortality  count  is  made.  When  field  ex- 
aminations suggest  continued  study,  one  or  more 
samples  of  these  oysters  are  placed  in  wire 
baskets  suspended  in  water  at  the  laboratory 
where  they  may  be  checked  periodically  to  de- 
termine several  factors  including  what  mortali- 
ties occur  away  from  the  damaged  lease.  Tests 
for  the  Fungus,  Dermocystidium  marinuni,  are 
also  made  at  the  lab. 

During  the  1962-63  period,  27  complaints,  to- 
taling 1166  acres  on  44  leases  were  made.  The 
accompanying  table  shows  that  damage  due  to 
silting  and  dredging  and  from  tug  and  barge 
operations  continues  to  be  the  chief  cause  of 
damage.  Although  the  percentage  of  these  types 
of  damage  has  increased  from  the  previous  time 
period,  the  number  of  complaints  has  decreased. 
Pollution,  which  was  the  second  and  third  ma- 
jor cause  of  damage  during  the  previous  time 
periods,  is  fourth  during  the  1962-63  period,  and 
the  number  of  pollution  complaints  decreased  75 
percent  since  the  1960-61  period. 
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Core  sampler  is  used  by  hydrographer  to  determine 
amount  of  sedimentation  on  oyster  lease. 

OYSTER  DAMAGE  COMPLAINTS 

1962-63 

Type  of  damage  Number       Percent 

Seismic    Operations     0  0 

Silting-  and  dredging    14  51.85 

Oily  taste  in  oysters  (pollution)    ....  2  7.40 

Ecological  changes 0  0 

Exam,  prior  to  dredging   1  3.70 

Unknown  causes 3  11.11 

No  damage  found    0  0 

Tug  and  barge  damage   7 25.92 

TOTAL    27  99.98 

III.  SEISMIC  STUDY 

A  discussion  of  the  seismic  effects  in  the  deep 
offshore  area  of  the  Gulf  was  published  in  the 
1954-55,  6th  Biennial  Report.  This  article  con- 
cluded that  the  damage  to  the  water  bottom 
from  suspended  charges  15  feet  or  more  above 
bottom  were  negligible.  In  an  effort  to  deter- 
mine the  effects  of  suspended  charges  in  the 
shallow  inshore  waters,  tests  were  made  during 
the  early  part  of  1963  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  Gulf  Oil  Corporation. 

A  scaled  profile  of  an  area  in  Chandeleur 
Sound  where  50  pound  suspended  charges  of 
Nitro  Carbo  Nitrate  were  detonated  is  shown  in 
Figure  5.  The  salinity  of  the  water  was  28.1 
ppt.  and  the  water  temperature  was  85°  F.  The 
top  6  inches  of  the  water  bottom  was  60%  sand, 
10  7o  shell  fragments,  and  30%  silt  and  clay. 
The  charges  were  detonated  in  10  feet  of  water 
over  a  relatively  level  bottom.  Although  the  depth 
of  the  blast  hole  was  accurately  determined,  the 
width  is  only  an  approximation  as  accurate 
horizontal  measurements  are  difficult  with  depth 
sounding  equipment  unless  the  speed  of  the  boat 
and  current  are  known.  Three  dead  fish  were 
found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  explosions.  The  wa- 
ter was  slightly  turbid  prior  to  the  detonation, 


Fig    5-DI  AGR  AM  ATI  C     SKETCH    OFHOLE    PROFILE 
FROM    SEISMOG  R  APHIC    CHARGES 

and  it  was  extremely  so  afterwards  which  pre- 
vented successful  physical  examination  of  the 
blast  holes. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  four  suspend- 
ed explosions  in  10  feet  of  water : 


Station 


Depth 
Exploded 
Above 
Water 
Bottom 


Depth 
of  Hole 

2 1/2  ft. 
6  ft. 
5  ft. 
3 1/2  ft. 


Height 

of 
Mound 

iy2ft. 
2  ft. 
11/2  ft. 
IVzit. 


1     5  ft. 

2     2  ft. 

3 3  ft. 

4 7  ft. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  above  results  that  in 
very  shallow  water,  the  closer  the  charge  to  the 
bottom,  the  deeper  the  blast  hole.  The  deeper 
hole  made  by  the  charge  7  feet  above  the  water 
bottom  than  the  one  5  feet  above  the  water  bot- 
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torn  could  be  due  to  the  physical  charactei'istics 
of  explosions  in  water  or  because  the  fathometer 
was  not  run  over  the  deepest  part  of  the  hole 
at  Station  No.  1. 

The  blast  holes  are  extremely  steep-sloped,  and 
therefore  will  soon  be  filled.  However,  the 
mounds  around  the  edges  of  the  holes  may  not 
reduce  to  the  level  of  the  surrounding  water 
bottom.  If  part  of  the  mound  remains,  the 
"hump"  would  interfere  with  oyster  dredging 
operations. 

IV.   CHANNEL  PROJECTS 

As  Louisiana  and  its  industries  grow,  shorter 
and  more  efficient  routes  of  transportation  for 
men  and  materials  are  desired  and  promoted  by 
various  interests.  In  the  marshland  where  there 
are  very  few  roads  and  no  railroads  along  the 
coastal  region,  bayous  and  channels  are  used  ex- 
tensively for  transportation.  These  water  pas- 
sages have  to  be  broadened  and  deepened  to  keep 
up  with  larger  and  deeper  draft  boats.  Since 
these  channels  are  usually  dug  in  silt,  which  is 
unstable,  the  maintenance  is  great. 

As  the  dredged  channels  are  usually  deeper 
than  the  surrounding  water  bottoms  and  link 
bodies  of  water  which  Avere  not  previously  con- 
nected, the  channels  may  introduce  fresh  water 
to  areas  which  are  saline  or  saline  water  to  fresh 
water  areas.  Channels  and  their  spoil  banks  tend 
to  alter  direction  and  speed  of  currents,  cutting 
off  nutrient  supplies  to  some  areas  and  increas- 
ing this  supply  in  other  areas.  The  spoil  dug 
from  the  channels  greatly  increases  the  turbid- 
ity of  the  near-by  water,  and  changes  of  cur- 
rents may  increase  the  rate  of  erosion  and/or 
aggradation. 

For  the  above  reasons,  studies  are  made  of  the 
channel  dredging  operations  and  the  resulting 
environmental  changes. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  major  water- 
ways presently  under  study  by  this  Division  of  the 
Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission : 

A.   HOUMA  NAVIGATION  CHANNEL 
This  channel,  which  connects  the  Intracoastal 
Waterway  at  Houma  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
was  dug  to  a  depth  of  — 15  feet  and  a  width  of 
150  feet.  The  channel  was  completed  in  1962. 

Saline  Gulf  waters  are  carried  northward 
along  this  channel  to  the  town  of  Houma,  where 
it  has  caused  some  adverse  effects  to  the  city's 
water  supply. 

Personnel  at  the  Marine  Laboratory  have  been 
studying  the  channel  and  the  surrounding  wa- 
ters in  an  effort  to  determine  the  salinity  changes 
caused  by  the  channel.  Figure  6  illustrates  the 
surface  isohalines  taken  on  October  1,  1963  dur- 
ing an  out-going  tide.  As  can  be  seen  from  the 
map,  the  channel  on  this  particular  day  has 
brought  saline  waters   up   the   channel   towards 


Fig.  6-ISOH  ALINE    MAP    OF    THE    HOUMA    NAVIGATION 
CANAL    AND    VICINITY 

Houma  12  to  15  miles  northward  of  equivalent 
salinities  to  the  west.  A  distinct  salt  water 
wedge  was  not  found  in  the  channel  because  of 
the  heavy  ship  traffic  which  keeps  the  waters 
mixed. 

A  dam  was  constructed  where  Bayou  du  Large 
intersects  Falgout  Canal.  The  dam  has  prevent- 
ed saline  waters  from  the  navigation  channel 
from  entering  Bayou  du  Large  and  Lake  De 
Cade.  Salinities  on  the  eastern  side  (channel 
side)  of  the  dam  are  between  five  and  nine  ppt 
higher  than  those  on  the  west  side  of  the  dam, 
which  does  not  receive  any  water  from  the  chan- 
nel. When  the  dam  is  removed,  the  resulting 
salinity  changes,  particularly  in  the  oyster  grow- 
ing areas,  will  be  studied.  If  the  changes  are  ad- 
verse to  the  oyster  industry,  the  prior  studies 
will  aid  in  determining  remedial  measures. 
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B.   BARATARIA  BAY  WATERWAY 

This  channel,  which  connects  the  Intracoastal 
Waterway  at  New  Orleans  with  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  in  the  vicinity  of  Grand  Isle,  was  dug 
to  a  depth  of  —12  feet  and  a  width  of  125  feet. 
The  channel  was  completed  in  November  of  1963. 

The  effects  of  this  channel  on  the  environment 
of  Bai-ataria  Bay  are  presently  being  studied. 
Suggestions  for  the  location  of  the  final  align- 
ment and  dredging  procedures  were  offered  by 
this  Commission  in  cooperation  with  the  U.  S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  which  were  generally 
adopted  by  the  U.  S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  Louisiana  Department  of  Public  Works 
which  are  expected  to  minimize  ecological 
changes  with  respect  to  the  scope  of  this  proj- 
ect. The  spoil  banks  were  staggered,  allowing 
east  and  west  currents  to  pass  through  the  spoil, 
and,  when  possible,  the  spoil  was  deposited  on 
the  land  area,  which  limited  spreading  of  the 
silt. 

There  has  been  some  damage  to  oysters  in  the 
area  of  dredging  due  to  changing  currents  and 
siltation.  Oyster  leases  were  bought  for  the 
channel  right  of  way,  and  these  leases  have  been 
taken  out  of  production  permanently. 

The  area  of  the  channel  has  been  studied  for 
the  past  nine  months.  Silt  falling  out  of  suspen- 
sion was  measured,  and  the  results  of  this  short- 
term  study  indicated  that  the  sediment  laden 
waters  near  the  dredging  operations  were  con- 
fined generally  in  a  north-south  direction  and 
were  not  spread  over  a  large  area.  Additional 
observations  will  be  made. 

Salinities  were  taken  in  the  channel  and  ad- 
jacent areas.  There  have  been  no  drastic  salinity 
changes,  however  the  salinities  on  the  western 
side  of  the  channel  are  3  to  4  ppt  higher  than 
those  to  the  east.  A  3  to  4  ppt  salinity  differ- 
ence is  critical  only  in  this  oyster  growing  re- 
gion at  the  lower  salinities,  i.e.  15  ppt  and  lower. 
It  is  at  this  low  to  medium  range  salinity  that 
ecological  changes  and  the  presence  or  absence 
of  the  oyster  predator,  Thais  haemostoma,  be- 
comes critical.  The  salinity  difference  may  be 
caused  by  the  deflection  of  the  fresh  water  from 
Bayou  Cutler  to  the  east,  and  the  channel  wa- 
ter to  the  west.  There  is  a  minor  salt  water 
wedge  in  the  channel  varying  from  one  to  five 
ppt  from  top  to  bottom. 

The  reasons  for  the  minor  salinity  changes 
caused  by  this  channel  relate  to  the  deep  breaks 
in  the  spoil  banks,  the  relatively  shallow  depth  of 
the  channel,  and  the  large  amount  of  open  water 
traversed  by  the  channel. 

The  drastic  salinity  changes  caused  by  the 
Houma  Navigation  Channel  are  due  primarily  to 
the  location  of  the  channel  which  was  dredged, 
for  the  most  part,  through  land  area.  The  ab- 
sence  of  large   intersecting   water   bodies   frpm 


Bayou  Petit  Caillou  to  Houma  allows  the  Guli 
waters  to  travel  to  Houma  without  any  apprecij 
able  dilution.  The  Barataria  Bay  Waterway  wa, 
dug  through  existing  large  bodies  of  wate 
which  flow  over  the  channel  causing  the  chan 
nel  water  to  lose  its  identity.  Also,  the  Houm; 
Channel  is  three  feet  deeper  than  the  Baratari; 
Bay  Waterway,  which  aids  in  bringing  salim 
waters  to  the  north. 

C.  MISSISSIPPI    RIVER— GULF  OUTLEJi 

This  channel,  which  connects  the  Mississipp 
River  via  the  Intracoastal  Waterway  at  New  Or] 
leans  with  Breton  Sound  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexi 
CO,  was  dug  to  a  depth  of  — 40  feet  and  a  widtl 
of  500  feet. 

The  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Com 
mission  presently  has  a  contract  with  the  U.  S 
Fish  and  Wild  Life  Service  for  performing  hy 
drographic  sampling  in  the  Mississippi  River 
Gulf  Outlet  Project  area.  Salinities,  tides,  cur 
rents,  water  temperatures,  and  bathymetri< 
recordings  are  made  in  this  channel  and  the  sur 
rounding  area  to  determine  what  changes  in  wa 
ter  conditions  have  and  are  taking  place. 

V.   FUTURE  HYDROGRAPHICAL  AND 
GEOLOGICAL  PROJECTS 

With  the  addition  of  more  sophisticated  equip 
ment,  an  extensive  and  detailed  hydrographi( 
and  geologic  program  is  planned  for  the  com 
ing  year.  The  following  is  a  generalized  descrip 
tion  of  these  proposed  projects : 

A.   PASSES 

1.  Install  tide  gauges  in  the  three  passes 
joining  Caminada  and  Barataria  Bays  wit! 
the  Gulf. 

2.  Current  and  bottom  sediment  studies. 

3.  Determination  of  volume  of  water  ex- 
change. 

4.  Surface  and  bathymetric  mapping. 

5.  Determine  horizontal  and  vertical  salinitj 
and  temperature  gradients. 

B.  OFFSHORE 

1.  Utilization  of  offshore  oil  platforms  foi 
instrument  locations  in  order  to  study  thf 
ecology  of  the  shrimp  spawning  areas. 

2.  Salinity,  temperature,  bathymetric  anc 
current  studies  of  the  near  offshore  aret 
to  determine  Mississippi  River  effects  anc 
direction  and  speed  of  flow. 

C.   INSHORE  AREAS 

1.  Install  additional  temperature  and  salinitj 
meters. 

2.  Current  velocity  studies  and  increased 
sampling. 
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I.  SHRIMP  RESEARCH 

Recent  declines  in   shrimp   production   in   the 

'  noi'thern  Gulf  of  Mexico  have  resulted  in  a  great 
impetus  in  shrimp  research  by  state  and  federal 
agencies.   For  the  first  time   in   the   history   of 

I  the  shrimp  industry  enough  funds  have  become 

'  available   to   support   shrimp   research   of   suffi- 

'  cient  magnitude  to  supply  data  in  quantity  and 
quality   in    advance   of   each   year's   production. 

.  The  importance  of  this  fact  cannot  be  over 
emphasized.  Since  shrimp  are  biologically  short 
lived  (probably  not  more  than  1.5  years),  they 
are  capable  of  high  rates  of  reproduction  and 
rapid    growth.    Annual    population    densities    in 

;  animals  of  this  type  are  primarily  dependent  on 
the  hatching  of  thousands   of   eggs   per  female 

:  and  the  survival  of  a  large  number  of  the  young 

;  each  year.  (See  life  cycle  chart) 

This  simply  means  that  the  annual  harvest  of 
shrimp  is  dependent  on  the  success  or  failure  of 

;  each  breeding  and  growing  season.  It  is  there- 
fore evident  that,  if  each  year's  harvest  is  to  be 

;  handled  in  an  intelligent  manner  based  on  tech- 
nical   facts,    the    necessary    research    and    data 


analysis  must  be  accomplished  annually  in  the 
few  months  of  the  breeding  and  growing  season 
in  order  that  conditions  in  the  forthcoming  sea- 
son may  be  evaluated. 

During  the  past  three  years  shrimp  research 
in  the  northern  Gulf  has  been  coordinated  and 
carried  out  by  state  and  federal  agencies  at  a 
level  which  for  the  finst  time  has  made  ade- 
quate data  available  in  time  to  apply  to  each 
year's  production. 

These  data  are  now  being  applied  annually  in 
the  prediction  of  the  shrimp  harvest,  the  set- 
ting of  seasons,  and  the  general  management  of 
the  shrimp  population. 

Basically  the  shrimp  research  program  carried 
out  by  the  biological  section  is  geared  to  gather 
those  types  of  data  which  can  be  analyzed  and 
rapidly  used  by  the  industry.  Successes  in  post- 
larval  sampling  procedures  and  the  determina- 
tion of  juvenile  shrimp  distribution,  growth 
rates  and  densities  has  led  to  reasonably  ac- 
curate predict  ons  of  each  annual  shrimp  har- 
vest. Outlined  n  the  following  discussion  are  the 
general    procec  ures    and    results    obtained    from 


Outside   date   represents  White   Shrimp  Cycle 
Inside  date    represents    Brown   Shrimp  Cycle 
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standard  postlarval  sampling  net — six  foot  post- 
larval  beam  trawl. 

studies  during-  the  1962  and  1963  shrimp  season. 
It  is  believed  that  this  type  of  research  should 
continue  on  an  annual  basis  and  be  refined  as 
experience  is  gained.  It  is  also  evident  that 
many  other  studies  should  be  carried  out  and  it 
is  contemplated  that  new  and  varied  projects 
will  be  added  to  the  general  research  program 
as  time  and  budget  considerations  allow. 

A.  POSTLARVAL  STUDIES 
1 .  Field  Operations 
It  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  U.  S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  personnel  that  the  sampling 
of  population  densities  of  shrimp  during  the 
postlarval  stage  of  their  life  cycle  could  furnish 
information  usable  in  predicting  the  forthcom- 
ing annual  crop.  Postlarvae,  ranging  in  length 
from  10  to  20  mm.  usually  occur  in  abundance 
in  the  passes  leading  to  inside  waters  as  they 
move  from  the  offshore  breeding  grounds  to  in- 


shore nursery  areas.  The  general  procedure  iij 
making  po.stlarval  density  studies  is  to  sample  ;| 
series  of  fixed  stations  with  standardized  gearj 
The  data  when  analyzed,  tabulated  or  plotted  ii 
graphs  tend  to  indicate  the  relative  abundanct 
of  larval  shrimp  arriving  in  the  nursery  area; 
and  reflects  the  abundance  of  the  forthcomin<. 
production. 

The  postlarval  studies  reported  here  are  de- 
signed to  give  the  most  reliable  type  of  data  con-j 
sistant  with  methods  used.  Various  methods  oli 
sampling  were  also  examined  to  determine  theiil 
reliability  and  efficiency.  Studies  were  also  de-i 
signed  to  determine  as  much  as  possible  about! 
postlarval  activity,  density  and  movements.         ' 

In  an  effort  to  gain  more  data  in  order  tol 
increase  the  reliability  of  knowledge  about  re- 
cruitment into  coastal  marsh  areas,  sampling  inl 
1963  was  greatly  increased  over  1962.  All  sam-] 
pling  was  done  in  accordance  with  standard  pro-j 
cedures  set  up  by  the  Gulf  Shrimp  Biologicalj 
Research  Committee  of  the  Gulf  States  Marine! 
Fisheries  Commission.  The  data  thus  obtained,! 
along  with  parallel  studies,  i.e.,  hydrographici 
data,  allied  work  by  other  agencies,  provided  val-l 
uable  information  which  was  used  in  predicting 
the  year's  probable  shrimp  production. 

In  addition  to  concerted  efforts  in  the  Bara- 
taria  Bay  region,  other  areas  of  the  coast  were 
sampled.  To  compare  conditions  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  weekly  samples  arel 
taken  in  the  Grand  Pass  area  and  sent  to  the 
Marine  Lab  for  analysis.  In  March  of  1963,  prior 
to  the  opening  of  the  Spring  shrimp  season, 
samples  were  taken  in  the  Marsh  Island-Sabine 
Lake    area    in    southwestern    Louisiana.    These 
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Fig. 2-     COMPARISON    OF   POSTLARVAL  DENSITY   AND 
SHRIMP    PRODUCTION^    1962  and  1963 


samples  gave  an  indication  of  the  good  Spring 
season  which  was  enjoyed  throughout  the  entire 
Louisiana  coast. 

The  intensified  postlarval  sampling  program 
prior  to  both  the  Spring  and  Fall  seasons  was 
valuable  in  predicting  the  good  1962  harvest  and 
the  obviously  better  1963  harvest. 

Inspection  of  the  shrimp  landings  (Figs.  1  and 
2)  show  that  production  appeai'ed  to  be  higher 
(and  now  confirmed  though  complete  landings 
data  were  not  available  at  this  time  of  prepara- 
tion) in  1963  than  in  1962.  There  was  a  62% 
increase  during  the  period  from  January  to  July 
1963,  over  the  same  period  in  1962.  The  sharp 
increases  in  production  during  each  May  re- 
flects the  opening  of  the  trawling  season  for  in- 
side waters.  It  may  be  noted  also  that  the  catch 


of  postlai-vae  prior  to  the  1962  Spring  season 
and  the  1963  Spring  and  Fall  seasons  give  pro- 
portional information  to  the  density  of  the 
shrimp  population  as  is  witnessed  by  the  land- 
ings during  the  respective  seasons.  While  the 
monthly  postlarval  data  for  1962  show  a  greater 
abundance  of  postlarvae  at  some  periods,  the 
1963  data  show  a  greater  population  density.  The 
1963  program  which  concentrated  on  sampling 
of  the  passes  proved  that  less  intensive  sampling 
of  the  passes  and  more  sampling  of  inside  sta- 
tions in  1962  produced  less  reliable  information 
about  postlarval  recruitment. 

In  addition  to  conventional  sampling  methods, 
new  ideas  and  methods  were  tested  at  the  ma- 
rine lab.  The  use  of  a  floatplane  is  presently 
underway  to  test  the  feasibility  of  expediently 
sampling  the  major  passes  along  the  coast 
where  the  preponderance  of  postlarval  shrimp 
recruitment  apparently  occurs.  This  experiment, 
along  with  the  "beach  test"  method  is  explained 
elsewhere. 

Gear  research  was  carried  out  in  1963  in 
several  different  ways.  To  determine  the  best 
type  of  plankton  net  to  use  in  the  postlarval 
sampling  program,  a  6  foot  beam  plankton  net 
and  a  0.5  meter  met,  (see  photo)  much  like  the 
Gulf  "V"  net,  were  compared.  These  compari- 
sons may  be  observed  in  Table  I.  Because  the 
beam  trawl  fishes  roughly  four  times  the  water 
area  of  the  0.5  meter  net  and  catches  more  con- 
sistently, it  was  decided  to  use  the  beam  net 
exclusively  for  inshore  sampling. 

Another  experiment  was  devised  and  conduct- 
ed by  one  of  the  Biological  Aides  at  the  lab. 
This  involved  the  use  of  plankton  "wing"  nets. 
Two  6  ft.  beam  plankton  nets  were  rigged  on 
either  side  of  a  14  ft.  "Batteau"  (see  photo). 
The  nets  were  allowed  to  fish  at  the  top  of  the 
water  with  the  boat  tied  in  mid-channel  and 
facing  the  tidal  flow.  Results  were  satisfactory 
and  this  method  is  used  regularly  to  secure  live 
postlarvae  for  experimental  use. 


Flat  barge  equipped  with  modified  plankton  beam 
trawl  for  collecting  large  quantities  of  postlarval 
shrimp. 
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Table  I 

POSTLARVAL  CATCH   DATA 
FOR  0.5  METER  AND  6  FOOT  BEAM  NETS 

Time   ill  Unit 

Stafio7i  Minutes  Catch  Effort* 

Nets   0.5  M.  Beam  0.5  M.  Beam  0.5  M.  Beam 

Caminada    290  300         89  393       36.77  157.20 

Barataria    290  300         24  294         9.92  117.60 

4  Bayous 300  300         17  75         6.80  30.00 

TOTALS 880       900       130       762       17.81       101.60 

*Unit   effort    is    given    jis    (■atfli/120    iiiiiiutes 

Catch  Area  of 

Percent-  Mouth 

Nets  ages  Openings 

Beam    60.34%  4,713.45  Cm.= 

0.5    M 39.66%  1,963.60  Cm.= 


2.    Postlarval   Tidal   Correlation 
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48    HOUR    PERIOD 
Fig. 3-   COMPARISON    OF  TIDAL    CYCLE    AND  POSTLARVAL    CATCHES 


During  the  month  of  July  1963,  three  separat 
forty-eight  hour  experimental  tests  were  under 
taken.  An  attempt  was  made  to  show  the  corre 
lation  between  tidal  stages  and  postlarval  re 
cruitment. 

In  this  series,  which  was  conducted  in  Cami-I 
nada  Pass,  a  ten-minute  sample  was  taken  everjl 
two  hours.  A  new  type  of  plankton  net  developed! 
by  personnel  at  the  Marine  Laboratory  was| 
used  for  this  test.  This  net  (see  photo)  is  a  modi-l 
fied  version  of  the  beam  plankton  net  used  in' 
other  sampling  programs.  There  is  one  exception 
however;  this  particular  net  is  fished  in  a  sta- 
tionary position  from  a  boat  anchored  in  the! 
pass.  The  postlarvae  are  swept  into  the  net  byi 
the  tidal  flow  of  the  incoming  and  outgoing  wa-, 
ters  of  the  pass.  | 

The  results  obtained  are  given  in  Figure  3,1 
and  demonstrate  the  influence  played  by  the- 
tidal  currents.  In  each  case  it  is  obvious  that| 
the  postlarvae  are  greatly  dependent  on  the] 
tidal  influxes.  These  tests  reveal  a  substantial" 
amount  of  recruitment  during  periods  of  incom-j 
ing  waters.  ] 

A  study  of  the  outgoing  or  falling  tide  shows  j 
a  relatively  small  amount  of  postlarvae  evident  | 
in  the  sample.  Apparently,  some  of  these  indi-| 
viduals  are  swept  back  into  the  Gulf.  This  fur-' 
ther  indicates  the  inability  of  postlarvae  to  enter 
inside  waters  against  an  out-going  tide.   Previ- 
ous tests  conducted  at  low  tidal  stages  further 
strengthens  this  assumption. 

It  may  be  assumed  through  these  and  other 
tests  previously  conducted  that  postlarval  recruit- 
ment begins  midway  between  low  and  high  in- 
coming tide,  and  continues  to  the  peak  of  this 
same  high  tide.  This  means  that  the  period  from 
50%  to  high  tide  is  the  one  which  could  be  ex- 
pected to  provide  the  greatest  recruitment.  The 
period  where  the  lowest  recruitment  can  be  ex- 
pected is  that  one  beginning  midway  between 
high  and  low  outgoing  tide  to  low  tide. 

It  should  be  stated  that  the  new  net  used  for 
this  series  of  tests,  although  very  proficient,  did 
have  its  shortcomings.  It  seemed  that  during 
periods  of  slack  tide,  the  net  was  rendered  use- 
less because  there  was  insufficient  current  to 
keep  the  net  fishing  and  no  sample  was  ob- 
tained. These  slack  periods  accounted  for  only 
4  to  5  hours  out  of  every  48  hour  test  and  were 
considered  to  be  inconsequential. 

3.  Flight  Sample  Study 
A  new  approach  to  postlarval  sampling  is  now 
in  progress  at  the  Marine  Laboratory.  This 
method  utilizes  an  airplane  on  floats  in  securing 
plankton  samples  from  various  passes  along  the 
central  Louisiana  coast.  The  new  system  under 
study  would  enable  the  laboratory  personnel,  in 
time,  to  project  to  a  limited  degree  the  post- 
larval profile  of  the  entire  coast. 
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The  studies  thus  far  conducted  have  been  a 
weekly  flight  of  approximately  100  miles,  from 
the  laboratory  west  to  Point-au-Fer  (Figure  4). 
A  total  of  four  10  minute  samples  are  taken  on 
each  flight.  The  first  station  is  Grand  Pass 
Timbalier  through  which  Timbalier  Bay  con- 
nects with  the  Gulf.  Second  is  Wine  Island  Pass, 
the  main  artery  for  Terrebonne  Bay  and  Lake 
Pelto.  The  third  station  is  the  mouth  of  Bayou 
I  Grand  Caillou,  believed  to  be  one  of  the  main 
openings  through  which  postlarvae  are  fed  to 
the  marsh  areas  of  that  region.  The  fourth,  and 
final  station  is  located  at  Point-au-Fer,  at  the 
southern  reaches  of  the  Atchafalaya  Bay. 
I  These  samples  are  collected  with  a  cone  shaped 
plankton  net  with  a  0.5  meter  opening  (see 
photo) .  This  net  is  pulled  between  and  slightly 
behind  the  pontoons  of  the  plane  as  it  taxis  at 
a  relatively  slow  speed  across  the  surface  of  the 
pass.  The  salinity  and  temperature  are  also  re- 
corded at  each  station. 

The  first  phase  of  this  study  covers  a  period 
from  June  3  to  August  20  and  is  represented  by 
nine  flights.  The  results,  though  preliminary, 
were  of  value  to  the  biological  staff.  Table  2 
gives  a  complete  breakdown  on  the  flight  study. 

The  future  plan  for  the  flight  sampling  proj- 
ect calls  for  a  weekly  trip  from  the  Texas  to  the 
Mississippi  line  with  samples  being  taken  from 


Biologist  raises  half  meter  plankton  net  during 
flight  sampling  test  for  postlarval  shrimp. 

all  the  major  passes  between  these  two  points. 
Previously  the  scope  of  such  an  operation  was 
too  immense  to  be  considered.  A  recent  compari- 
son of  a  boat  to  an  airplane  for  this  study 
showed  the  plane  much  more  acceptable  for  the 
work.  To  examplify  this,  the  investigation  shows 
that  the  survey  conducted  by  the  airplane  in  a 
total  of  four  hours  would  have  taken  no  less 
than  30  consecutive  hours  to  complete  by  boat. 


LEGEND 
Q)  Sam  pling   Stations 
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Fig4- FLOAT  PLANE   POSTLARVAL  SHRIMP  SAMPLING    STATIONS 
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On  a  man-day  basis,  the  trip  by  boat  would  re- 
quire 10  man-days  labor  as  compared  to  one  man- 
day  by  plane.  The  cost  for  this  trip  by  boat  re- 
sults in  a  total  expense  of  30U  dollars,  requires 
a  week  to  complete,  and  in  the  end,  supplies  the 
same  data  that  may  be  obtained  in  a  matter  of 
four  hours  at  an  expense  of  30  dollars  when  made 
in  an  airplane.  This  co.st  does  not  include  mainte- 
nance or  depreciation  of  either  boat  or  plane. 
Should  the  Marine  Laboratory  obtain  a  float- 
plane, it  would  help  provide  a  more  complete  and 
comprehensive  picture  of  the  shrimp  population 
of  the  entire  coast. 

Table  2 

FLIGHT  SAMPLE  DATA 

Postlarval  Catch 


June 

3  ... 

10  .. 

24  .. 
July 

1  .. 

8  .. 

15  .. 

22  .. 
Aug-ust 

12  .  . 

20  .. 


inr,3 

Stations 

1 

2 

3 

i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

6 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

23 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

2 

0 

0 

105 

4.   Beach  Test 

The  method  being  used  by  the  U.  S.  Fish  and 
Wild  Life  Service  to  sample  postlarval  recruit- 
ment, density,  and  distribution  is  the  "beach 
test".  This  technique  was  tried  by  Grand  Terre 
laboratory  personnel  to  determine  its  value  in 
the  research  program. 

The  beach  test  employs  a  beam  plankton  net, 
150  feet  of  line  and  a  wooden  stake.  The  stake 
is  pushed   into  the  ground   at  the   waters   edge 


and  one  end  of  the  line  is  attached  to  it.   The  | 
plankton  net  is  tied  to  the  other  end  and  pulled 
in  a  half  circle  around  the  stake.  In  the  shallow 
water  near  the  shore  the  person  pulling  the  net 
usually  does  not  get  wet  above  the  waist. 

The  results  of  this  method  of  sampling  proved 
roughly  equal  to  the  boat-tow  methods  now  used 
at  the  Marine  Laboratory. 

The  beach  test  is  limited  in  application  be- 
cause of  soft  waterbottoms  and  inaccessibility  of 
shallow  sample  areas.  Becau.se  of  these  limiting 
factors  this  sampling  technique  is  not  planned 
for  immediate  use  by  the  Marine  Laboratory. 

5.   Postlarval  Conclusions 
Conclusions  for  the   postlarval   work   for   the 
period    1962   and    1963   may   be   summarized   as 
follows : 

1.  Reliable  information  on  the  recruitment  of 
postlarvae  into  the  coastal  nursery  areas 
may  be  obtained  by  the  daily  sampling  of 
major  passes  along  the  coast. 

2.  The  best  time  for  obtaining  postlarval 
specimens  is  midway  between  low  and  high 
incoming  tides  and  continuing  until  peak 
high  tide. 

3.  The  information  based  upon  postlarval 
sampling  may  be  used  as  an  index  of  the 
seasonal  commercial  catch. 

4.  The  use  of  a  floatplane  can  be  a  useful  and 
economical  means  of  sampling  large  areas 
in  short  periods  of  time. 

5.  The  "beach  test"  may  be  employed  as  an 
alternate  method  of  postlarval  sampling. 

6.  A  six-foot  beam  plankton  net  is  more  effi- 
cient in  postlarval  sampling  from  small 
boats  than  is  a  0.5  meter  Gulf  "V"  type 
plankton  net. 
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B.  JUVENILE  STUDIES 

1.  Brown  Shrimp 
The  postlarval  shrimp  enter  the  bay  areas 
throughout  the  late  winter  and  early  spring. 
These  shrimp  show  little  or  no  growth  in  the  cold 
waters  of  the  nursery  areas  and  apparently  the 
population  builds  with  each  incoming  tide. 
When  the  water  in  nursery  areas  begins  to  warm 
in  the  spring  and  the  temperature  approaches 
70°  F.,  usually  the  last  week  in  March,  the 
shrimp  begin  to  grow  at  a  rapid  rate  (Figure 
5).  From  this  time  of  initial  rapid  growth  until 
the  opening  of  the  fishing  season  an  intensive 
sampling  program  is  made  by  the  personnel  of 
the  Marine  Laboratory.  This  program  is  carried 
out  primarily  to  determine  the  following:  1.  The 
rate  of  growth.  2.  The  population  density.  3.  The 
dispersal  of  the  population.  4.  The  opening  date 
of  the  fishing  season  that  will  best  utilize  the 
existing  shrimp  population.  This  information  is 
then  presented  and  interpreted  to  the  shrimp  in- 
dustry at  an  annual  meeting  with  the  Louisiana 
Shrimp  Association  and  other  interested  parties 
prior  to  making  recommendations  for  the  open- 
ing date  to  the  Commission  for  its  action — the 
setting  of  the  spring  shrimp  season. 

The  juvenile  shrimp  sampling  program  was 
initiated  in  the  spring  of  1962  and  expanded  in 
1963.  Field  crews  were  sent  into  the  marsh  with 
small  mesh  trawls  and  a  large  number  of  samples 
were  made  in  each  bay  system.  Figure  6  shows 


Standardized  test  trawl  lowered  for  sampling. 


the  255  stations  made  in  1962  and  Figure  7  the 
427  stations  made  in  1963.  In  1962,  22  thousand 
shrimp  were  caught  and  processed  in  the  months 
of  March,  April  and  May,  while  49  thousand 
shrimp  were  treated  similarly  in  1963.  All  of  the 
shrimp  were  brought  to  the  laboratory,  separated 
according  to  species,  and  measured.  In  1962  over 
eight  thousand  brown  shrimp  were  measured 
into  size  groups  and  weighed.  This  gave  a  work- 
able length-weight  relationship  for  future  use. 
Figure  5  shows  the  average  size  shrimp  caught 
each  week  in  the  sample  trawls.  From  these  data 
the  growth  rates  of  1.7  millimeters  per  day  in 
1962  and  1.4  millimeters  per  day  in  1963  were 
determined.  In  accordance  with  this  difference 
between  growth  rates,  specific  contributory  fac- 
tors are  suggested  and  these  aspects  will  be 
studied  more  intensively  in  our  continuing  shrimp 
research  program. 


» 


Fig. 6-    BROWN    SHRIMP  (Penoeus  aztecus)  SAMPLING  STATIONS-  1962 
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Fig. 7-     BROWN    SHRIMP(  Penoeus   gztecus)  SAMPLING  STATIONS^  1963 


These  growth  rates  were  projected  and  used 
to  show  the  size  of  shrimp  that  would  be 
available  on  the  earliest  possible  opening  date  of 
the  fishing  season,  May  1,  which  can  be  fixed 
by  the  Commission  between  May  1  and  May  15 
in  accordance  with  state  laws.  Figure  8  shows 
three  curves  representing  the  1963  shrimp  popu- 
lation using  the  projected  growth  rate.  It  may  be 
seen  from  this  series  of  curves  that  only  24  per- 
cent of  the  shrimp  would  be  over  100  count  on 
May  8  but  96  percent  would  be  over  100  count 
by  May  22.  This  demonstrates  that  by  delaying 
the  opening  of  the  season  only  two  weeks,  the 
fisherman  would  be  able  to  increase  his  catch 
of  larger  shrimp  by  72  percent. 

The  amount  of  harvestable  shrimp  in  a  popu- 
lation (Figure  9)  is  important  not  only  to  the 
fishermen  but  the  entire  industry  as  well.  If  the 
population  is  fished  too  early,  a  large  number  of 
shrimp  may  be  caught,  but  the  poundage  will  be 
low.  This  would  remove  a  large  part  of  the  crop 
before  it  had  reached  its  maximum  yield  fi'om 
the  inshore  shrimping  grounds.  This  method  of 
predicting  the  shrimp  population  characteristics 
was  used  in  1962  as  well  as  1963 ;  accordingly, 
recommendations  were  made  to  the  Commission. 
Based  upon  these  recommendations  and  possibly 
other  considerations  of  the  industry,  the  Com- 
mission fixed  the  opening  dates  for  the  spring 
shrimp  seasons  for  both  years  as  May  15,  the 
latest  possible  date  as  provided  under  statutory 
authority. 


In  1963,  an  attempt  was  made  to  determine 
the  population  density  of  juvenile  brown  shrimp. 
The  average  catch  per  sample  (Figure  10)  for 
1963  was  compared  with  the  data  already  avail- 
able for  1962.  These  curves  indicate  that  1963 
had  a  relatively  higher  population  than  1962. 
Attempts  will  be  made  in  the  future  to  devise 
a  method  to  determine  the  weight  and  density  of 
shrimp   populations   by   sampling. 

Several  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  the 
1962  and  1963  juvenile  shrimp  studies.  They  are 
the  following: 

1.  Postlarval  shrimp  that  enter  the  nursery 
grounds  in  the  spring  do  not  grow  any 
appreciable  amount  until  the  waters  begin 
to  warm. 

2.  The  temperature  at  which  the  shrimp  be- 
gin rapid  growth  is  near  70°  F. 

3.  The  growth  rate  of  juvenile  brown  shrimp, 
between  one  and  three  inches  in  length, 
in  the  estuarine  waters  of  the  Louisiana 
coast  was  1.7  millimeters  per  day  in  1962 
and  1.4  millimeters  in  1963. 

4.  Projection  of  growth  curves  is  a  feasible 
method  to  predict  population  characteris- 
tics such  as  size  and  productivity. 

5.  Average  catch  is  a  relative  index  of  popula- 
tion density. 

2.   White  Shrimp 
During  the  first  week  of  July  in   1962   and 
1963,  a  second  intensive  shrimp  survey  was  be- 
gun.   This    was   an    investigation    of   the    white 
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Fig,  8-     DIAGRAMATIC    PROJECTIONS    OF   POPULATION    CURVES    FOR    MAY    1963    BROWN    SHRIMP 


shrimp  population  present  in  the  bay  areas  near 
the  Marine  Laboratory.  It  was  primarily  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  densities  and  population  dy- 
namics of  the  shrimp.  Since  the  fall  season  is 
fixed  by  law  to  open  the  third  Monday  in  Au- 
gust, no  recommendations  concerning  the  most 
desirable  opening  date  were  required  from  the 
technical  staff.  The  survey  was  conducted  in  the 
manner  as  that  for  the  brown  shrimp  study,  but 
on  a  somewhat  smaller  scale.  Selected  stations 
were  sampled  three  times  weekly  and  the  speci- 
mens were  counted  and  measured.  A  weekly 
growth  rate  was  calculated  and  plotted.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  project  the  relative  size 
expected  to  be  attained  by  the  populations  on 
opening  day  each  year. 


In  addition  to  the  dynamics  study  it  was  also 
determined  that  an  improved  technique  is  need- 
ed for  white  shrimp  investigations  in  the  future. 
Unlike  the  brown  shrimp,  these  juveniles  are 
somewhat  more  elusive  and  considerably  more 
difficult  to  capture.  They  tend  to  school  more,  and 
more  frequently.  In  many  cases,  an  area  was 
sampled  and  no  catch  was  recorded ;  a  sample 
made  in  the  same  place  the  following  day  may 
have  produced  hundreds  of  juveniles  (this  is 
generally  not  the  case  with  bi'own  shrimp).  The 
data  obtained  from  the  investigation  are  incon- 
sistent. They  often  tend  to  be  somewhat  erratic, 
making  any  successful  prediction  or  projection 
much  more  difficult. 

The  personnel  at  the  Marine  Laboratory  have 
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Fig.9-  HARVESTABLE     SHRIMP    IN    PO  P  U  L  AT  I  0  N  :  A  PR  I  L  -  M  AY 
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new  nets  under  development;  expei'imental  fish- 
ing with  them  may  define  methods  which  may 
eliminate  or  reduce  some  of  the  problems  in 
white  shrimp  studies. 

C.   SUBADULT  STUDIES 

The  sub-adults  are,  in  this  case,  considered  to 
be  those  shrimp  which  comprise  the  commercial- 
ly harvestable  populations  of  the  inside  waters. 
These  studies  were  a  continuation  of  a  program 
that  was  instituted  in  September  1961.  This  two- 
year  investigation  was  designed  to  provide  in- 
formation about  the  sub-adults  of  the  bay  area  on 
a  year-round  basis.  Emphasis  was  placed  on 
occurrence,  dispersal,  movement,  size,  gonadal 
conditions,  and  hydrographic  influences. 

In  selecting  the  sampling  stations,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  incorporate  all  of  the  known  envi- 
ronmental conditions  with  which  shrimp  were 
associated  in  the  Barataria  Bay  system.  The  con- 
ditions range  from  the  deeper  open  waters  to  the 
shallow  sluggish  waters  which  extend  well  into 
the  marshes. 

After  much  consideration  and  study,  sixteen 
stations  were  selected.  They  represented  a  favor- 
able cross-section  of  the  bay  (Fugure  11).  Each 
station  was  sampled  at  least  once  a  week.  A 
ten-minute  trawl  sample  with  a  10-foot  otter 
trawl  was  run  simultaneously  with  a  6  ft.  beam 
plankton  net.  In  addition  to  these  samples,  a 
bottom  and  top  water  salinity  reading  was  made. 
Specimens  obtained  from  these  trawls  were  re- 
frigerated in  plastic  bags  until  examined  at  the 
laboratory,  where  they  were  classified  by  species, 
sexed,  and  measured.  All  of  these  data  are  evalu- 
ated and  entered  in  pei'manent  records  for  future 
use. 

Additional   information   is  obtained   from  the 


daily  reports  of  commercial  shrimp  landings, 
prepared  by  the  Branch  of  Statistics,  Bureau  of 
Commercial  Fisheries.  These  repoi'ts  are  help- 
ful in  confirming  densities  of  sub-adults  as  de- 
termined  by   this   sampling   program. 

This  two-year  sub-adult  study  terminated  in 
August  of  1963,  after  which  these  data  were 
compiled  and  catalogued.  This  will  be  valuable 
for  comparative  purposes  in  the  future.  The  total 
number  of  shrimp  processed  during  this  two- 
year  study  are  summarized  on  a  monthly  basis 
and  presented  in  Table  No.  3. 

Table  3 

SHRIMP  CATCH 

September,  1961  to  September,  1963 

1961 

September    579 

October  3,061 

November  2,382 

December   1,269 

TOTAL     

1962 

January    26 

February    34 

March   5,469 

April  9,338 

May     12,004 

June    4,800 

July     7,546 

Ausjust    2,790 

September    3,707 

October     5,338 

November  3,646 

December   416 

TOTAL  

1963 

January    119 

Februarv 42 

March    ." 160 

April  32,062 

May     16,853 

June    3,856 

July  11,693 

August    2,699 

TOTAL  


7,291 


55,448 


GRAND  TOTAL 


67,484 
130,223 
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Fig.  I 


-    BARATARIA    BAY   AREA    SAMPLE    STATIONS 
East  of  Mississippi  River 


1962 

May 1,638 

June     - 396 

July    398 

August  792 

September  83 

October    610 

November    433 

December    2 

April,   1962   2,269 

April,   1963   3,161 

Cameron-Rockefeller  Area 

July,  1962  4,499 

July,  1963  _ 7,311 

Timbalier-Terrebonne  Area 

April,   1962   5,661 

April,     1963    4,938 

D.  ADULT  STUDIES 

Histology  of   Reproductive  Orgcris 

In  an  attempt  to  further  our  knowledge  of  the 


Shrimp  tissue  being  made  into 
study. 


prepared  slides  for 
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Slides  of  shrimp  gonads  are  studied  to  determine 
breeding  activity. 

reproductive  cycle  of  penaeid  shrimp,  a  gonadal 
study  program  is  being  continued. 

Collection  of  specimens  for  this  study  has  been 
rather  haphazard.  Either  interested  industry 
people  or  shrimp  fishermen  have  brought  in 
gravid  specimens  or  the  shrimp  were  caught  by 
laboratory  personnel  working  on  the  juvenile 
shrimp  study.  For  the  most  part  these  shrimp 
have  been  in  the  advanced  stages  of  spoiling 
when  they  were  received  at  the  laboratory.  It  is 
now  planned  to  make  weekly  trawl  samples  off- 
shore in  about  5V-)  fathoms  of  water  to  obtain 
fresh  specimens. 

The  shrimp  caught  will  be  measured,  sexed,  and 
examined  to  determine  gonadal  condition.  If  the 
gonads  are  mature  or  beginning  to  show  signs  of 
maturity,  they  will  be  removed  and  returned  to 
the  laboratory  to  be  histologically  prepared  and 
microscopically  examined. 

Data  kept  on  the  condition  of  the  gonad  in- 
clude its  development,  cell  condition  (in  females, 
the  presence  or  absence  of  large  numbers  of 
follicle  cells)  whether  mitotic  bodies  are  present, 
and  whether  the  gonad  is  ripe  or  spent. 

E.  POND  CULTIVATION  STUDIES 
Cultivation  of  shrimp  in  ponds  may  become 
a  very  profitable  enterprize  in  this  country  in 
the  future.  In  several  countries  of  the  Orient, 
shrimp  are  produced  in  ponds,  both  by  natural 
and  artificial  stocking,  and  are  profitably  har- 
vested in  large  quantities.  This  should  be  feasi- 
ble in  this  country  if  the  proper  methods  of  culti- 
vation can  be  determined. 

In  the  winter  of  1961-62  a  14-acre  pond  was 
constructed  near  the  laboratory  on  Grand  Terre 
Island  for  preliminary  pond  cultivation  studies. 
In  the  spring  of  1962  juvenile  brown  shrimp, 
one  to  three  inches  in  length,  were  caught  in  a 
small  mesh  trawl,  counted,  weighed,  and  stocked 
in  the  pond.  Weekly  samples  were  taken  and  the 
shrimp  were  weighed,  measured  and  returned  to 


the  pond.  Some  handling  mortalities  occurred | 
and  were  recorded.  At  the  end  of  two  months 
the  pond  was  drained;  the  shrimp  were  removed, 
counted,  weighed,  and  measured.  The  results 
(Table  4)  were  satisfactory  in  that  a  relatively 
large  number  of  shrimp  survived  and  grew.  The 
pond  was  stocked  with  juvenile  white  shrimp  in 
the  fall.  The  fall  stocking  rate  was  decreased 
because  of  apparent  overcrowding  during  the 
spring.  The  pond  was  sampled  weekly  and  the 
shrimp  showed  a  significant  increase  in  growth 
when  compared  to  those  of  the  previous  study. 
The  pond  was  drained  and  the  sampling  results 
proved  correct.  The  fall  crop  of  white  shrimp 
had  more  than  doubled  the  growth  rate  of  the 
spring  crop  of  brown  shrimp  as  demonstrated 
by  the  gain  in  pounds  per  acre  per  day  (Table 
4). 

In  the  spring  of  1963  the  pond  was  stocked 
with  postlarval,  penaeid  shrimp.  These  shrimp: 
were  caught  with  small  mesh  "wing"  nets,  sepa- 
rated from  other  planktonic  forms  and  placed  in 
the  pond.  At  the  end  of  75  days  the  pond  was 
drained,  the  shrimp  measured  and  weighed.  All 
of  the  shrimp  recovered  were  brown  shrimp.  A 
heavier  poundage  was  removed  than  in  the 
spring  of  1962  though  there  were  fewer  shrimp. 
In  the  fall  of  1963  postlarval  shrimp  were  again 
introduced  into  the  pond.  These  shrimp  were  as- 
sumed to  be  mostly  white,  though  such  was  not 
the  case.  When  the  pond  was  drained  in  October, 
only  14  percent  were  white  shrimp,  the  rest  be- 
ing brown.  As  in  the  1962  experiments  the  white 
shrimp  grew  at  a  faster  rate  than  the  browns. 

From  the  preliminary  experiments  of  1962  and 
1963  several  conclusions  may  be  drawn.  First, 
pond  cultivation  would  seem  feasible  since  pro- 
duction varying  from  75  to  200  pounds  of  shrimp 
per  acre  was  obtained  without  supplement 
feeding.  Second,  white  shrimp  seem  to  be  better 
suited  for  pond  cultivation  than  brown  shrimp. 


Post  larvae  are  individually  separated  from  sample 
in  order  to  stock  experimental  ponds. 
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Third,  the  fast  growth,  as  demonstrated  by  the 
gain  per  day,  would  make  pond  cultivation  practi- 

I  cal  on  a  short  term  of  multi-crop  basis.  Fourth, 

,  mortalities  appear  to  be  insignificant  in  these 
experiments  in  that  they  did  not  appreciably  af- 
fect the  population. 

With  the  successful  completion  of  the  1962 
and  1963  experiments,  an  expanded  pond  study 

I  is   being   instituted   at   the    Marine    Laboratory. 

.  Materials  have  been  acquired  and  construction 
has  begun  on  six  additional  Vi-acre  ponds.  Four, 
1  200-acre,  concrete  block  holding  tanks  have 
been  constructed  beneath  the  main  laboratory 
building  and  are  ready  for  use.  Two  wintering 

;  ponds  have  been  dug  to  depths  of  over  10  feet. 

!  These   ponds   will   be   used   in   conjunction   with 

;  experiments  concerning  spawning,  rearing,  ferti- 
lization and  feeding  of  shrimp. 

Table  4 

POND  DATA 

1962  and  1963 

1962  1963 

Spring  Fall  Spring  Fall 

Starting  Date 4-6  8-22  3-22  8-6 

Duration   (days)    ...           60  63  75  62 

Ending   Date" 6-5  10-24  6-5  10-7 

Stocking    Rate/Acre  18,000  12,000  20,000  12,800 

Recovered /Acre 13,216  10,352  8,992  7,960 

Stoclcing  Weight  (lb)/ 

A,QYQ 19.23  29.61 

Recovered '(lb)' /Acre  79!8'8  201^48  U5.00  76.86' 

Count  Recovered  ...       166  50  62  B-122 

Gain:   Pounds/  W-55 

Acre/Dav    1.01  2.73  1.93  1.24 

Mortality    Rate    26.24%  13.73%  55.04%  37.81% 

Salinity  Range  0/00.     23-26  26-35  32-35  23-35 
Temperature 

Range-F     73-90  93-56  59-89  96-80 

II.  OFFSHORE   FISH  SURVEY 

At  present,  investigations  are  underway  at  the 
Grand  Terre  Laboratory  concerning  fish  popula- 
tions around  offshore  oil  and  sulfur  platforms. 

The  purposes  of  the  investigations  are: 

1.  To  observe  composition  of  species  and  pop- 
ulation flucuations  as  related  to  seasons, 
temperature,  turbidity,  etc. 

2.  To  observe  behavior  patterns  of  different 
fish  species  regarding  schooling,  feeding, 
fear  and  or  curiosity  toward  divers. 

3.  To  observe  and  study  the  general  ecology 
of  the  aquatic  fauna  associated  with  the 
platforms. 

Project  personnel  are  comprised  of  the  regu- 
lar crew  of  the  M  V  Marine  Research  which 
make  scheduled  weekly  offshore  salinity  and 
plankton  sampling  trips.  Upon  completion  of  sa- 
linity and  plankton  sampling,  the  boat  ties  up 
to  a  platform,  and  SCUBA  equipped  divers  go 
below,  generally  for  one  or  two  hours,  to  make 
observations  and  photographs.  Unusual  speci- 
mens are  also  taken  with  spearguns.  Upon  re- 
turning to  the  surface,  observations  are  recorded 
on  data  sheets  specifically  used  for  this  project 
and  any  specimens  taken  are  preserved. 


The  marine  laboratory's  biological  staff  gives  lec- 
tures on  the  ecology  of  coastal  Louisiana  to  visiting 
classes. 

Data  sheets  are  also  being  prepared  for  dis- 
tribution to  interested  local  diving  clubs  in  an 
attempt  to  supplement  our  data. 

III.   COOPERATIVE   EDUCATIONAL 

PROGRAM 

Many  scientific  groups  including  Universities, 
Colleges,  High  Schools,  and  Civic  groups  have 
been  interested  in  visiting  or  studying  at  the 
Marine  Laboratory  in  the  past  two  years.  Be- 
cause of  the  great  demand  and  interest  in  the 
Laboratory,  a  cooperative  educational  program 
was  set  up  in  1960  and  continued  to  the  present 
time.  The  program  in  general  falls  into  several 
categories  as  follows : 

1.  Visiting  professional  researchers  who  are 
furnished  working  space  and  equipment  in 
order  to  carry  out  independent  research. 

2.  Visiting  University  and  College  science 
classes  actively  working  in  marine  biology 
or  geology.  Such  groups  are  generally  un- 
der the  direction  of  their  professors  and 
the  laboratory  furnishes  guided  field  col- 
lecting trips,  lectures,  visual  education,  and 
demonstrations  of  current  research  or  local 
animals.  Such  trips  are  short  term,  one  or 
two  day  events. 

3.  Visits  from  High  School  science  classes 
and  science  clubs.  These,  like  University 
classes  are  under  the  direction  of  their 
teachers.  Laboratory  personnel  furnish  the 
same  program  for  High  School  groups  as 
for  University  classes  except  the  detail  and 
complexity  of  the  information  offered  is 
adjusted  to  the  age  level  and  experience  of 
the  group.  In  all  cases,  preference  is  given 
those  High  School  classes  whose  teacher 
has  previously  attended  an  organized  short 
course  in  marine  biology  at  this  or  other 
laboratories. 

4.  A  six  day  short  course  in  marine  biology 
is  offered  on  two  successive  weeks  in  Au- 
gust for  qualifying  High  School  Teachers. 
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This  course  is  in  cooperation  with  the 
science  section  of  the  Louisiana  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  Program  planning  is 
jointly  arranged  by  laboratory  and  Depart- 
ment of  Education  personnel  and  the  par- 
ticipating teachers  are  selected  by  the  Edu- 
cation Department.  The  basic  plan  of  the 
course  not  only  includes  intensive  instruc- 
tion to  the  High  School  teacher  group  but 
includes  subsequent  visits  to  the  laboratory 
by  the  individual  teachers  and  their  classes. 
All  interested  parties  should  make  inquiries 
and  applications  to  Science  Section,  State 
Department  of  Education,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Coastal  Waste  Control 

The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  prevent  pol- 
lution of  coastal  v\^aters  and  marshes.  This  is 
made  possible  by  legislative  act  which  desig- 
nated the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Commission  as  the  agency  and  provided  it  with 
the  authority  to  enforce  the  pollution  laws  of 
the  State. 

The  routine  functions  of  this  section  include 
inspections  and  surveillance  of  all  drilling  opera- 
tions, production  installations,  storage  and  trans- 
portation of  oil,  gas  and  sulphur.  These  inspec- 
tional  patrols  are  maintained  over  more  than  300 
miles  of  the  Southeastern  coastal  area  of  Lou- 
isiana. This  area  includes  that  section  of  the 
State  from  the  Mississippi-Louisiana  State  Line 
west  to  the  Atchafalaya  Bay  Channel  and  for  a 
distance  of  three  miles  offshore.  Two  inspec- 
tional  teams  consisting  of  an  inspector  and  a 
boat  captain,  utilize  two  speed  boats  to  patrol 
their  respective  territories.  These  boats  are 
equipped  with  two-way  radios  and  depth  sound- 
ers. By  use  of  radios  the  inspectors  are  in  con- 
stant communication  with  all  other  units  of  the 
Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission 
including  the  New  Orleans  headquarters,  thus 
allowing  for  immediate  attention  to  pollutional 
complaints  as  reported. 

Each    installation    is    routinely    checked    for 


Coastal  waste  unit  Inspector  boarding  an  oil  drilling 
rig. 


The  most  practical  and  feasible  method  of  disposing 
of  oil  field  waste  in  compliance  with  Stream  Control 
Commission's  regulations  is  by  burning  on  the  lease 
where  the  waste  originates. 

carelessness  or  negligence  in  complying  withj 
waste  control  regulations.  Careful  inspection  is  I 
made  of  disposal  devices,  pipeline  valve  leaks, 
the  barges  used  for  crude  oil  transportation, 
loading  racks,  barge  loading  outlets,  and  similar] 
operations  in  which  spillage  could  occur.  j 

Activities  for  the  Coastal  Waste  Control  pro-' 
gram  are  coordinated  through  the  Division  of  I 
Oysters,  Water  Bottoms,  and  Seafoods  in  the| 
central  office.  Inspectors  report  weekly  to  filej 
summaries  of  the  past  week's  activity,  to  file 
samples,  reports,  and  photographs,  and  to  re- 
ceive regular  traffic  procedure  for  the  week. 

Coastal  Waste  Control  officers  often  use  com- 
mission aircraft  to  locate  pollution  conditions 
and  to  patrol  areas  in  which  possible  pollution 
has  been  reported. 

Due  to  continuous  patrol  and  strict  enforce- 
ment of  Coastal  Waste  Regulations,  violations 
have  been  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Coastal  Waste  Control  personnel  try  to  pre- 
vent pollution  not  only  by  constant  inspections 
of  commercial  installations,  but  also  by  educat- 
ing operators  in  the  necessity  for  the  proper 
disposition  of  harmful  waste  products. 

Operators  in  the  patrolled  areas  have  been  co- 
operative with  the  commission  in  its  attempt  to 
control  pollution.  Most  of  the  violations  are  the 
result  of  carelessness  and  are  corrected  within 
a  reasonable  length  of  time.  The  inspectors  often 
lend  ideas  to  help  correct  various  problems  and 
strive  to  cooperate  with  the  operators.  However, 
immediate  corrections  of  the  Stream  Control 
Commission  violations  are  mandatory. 

Because  of  the  transfer  and  shifting  of  per- 
sonnel in  the  oil  and  sulphur  industries,  the  edu- 
cation and  inspection  program  is  unending  for 
the  Coastal  Waste  Control  unit. 

Extra  details  performed  in  cooperation  with 
other  divisions  indicate  consideration  of  addi- 
tional equipment  and  personnel  to  keep  pace  with 
increased  demands  upon  the  Coastal  Waste  Con- 
trol section. 
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We  are  pleased  to  report  that  excellent  prog- 
ress has  been  made  during  the  past  two  years 
in   the   development   of   the   five   coastal   marsh 
wildlife     refuges     and     public     hunting     areas, 
which   comprise  almost  250,000   acres  of   state- 
owned  land.  These  include  the  83,000  acre  Rocke- 
'  feller  Wildlife  Refuge  in  Cameron  and  Vermil- 
'  ion  Parishes,  the  83,000  acre  Marsh  Island  Wild- 
life  Refuge   in    Iberia    Parish,   the    66,000    acre 
i  Pass-a-Loutre   Waterfowl   Management   Area   in 
Plaquemines  Parish,  the  15,000  acre  State  Wild- 
i  hfe  Refuge  in  Vermilion  Parish,  and  the  Coulee 
;  Wildlife    Refuge    of    3,500    acres    in    Morehouse 
\  Parish  in  north  Louisiana. 

ji      During    the    past    two    years    significant    in- 
I  creases  in  usage  by  migratory  waterfowl  on  the 
coastal    refuges    has    been    noted.    Nearly    forty 
'  percent  of  the  world's  blue  goose  population  used 
'  these  areas  at  different  times  during  the  winter 
'  months  along  with  up  to  fifteen  percent  of  the 
Mississippi  Flyway's  wintering  duck  population. 
In  round  figures  approximately  160,000  blue  and 
'  snow  geese  and  750,000  ducks  were  found  during 
'  times  of  peak  waterfowl  usage  during  the  win- 
ter months.  In  1961  Louisiana  contained  seven- 
ty-one percent  of  the  Mississippi  Flyway's  duck 
population   and   sixty-one   percent   during   1962. 
The   coastal   refuges  were   heavily   used   by   not 
only  large  numbers  of  wintering  ducks  but  also 
by  countless  tens  of  thousands  of  others  as  tem- 
porary resting  and  feeding  grounds.  These  trans- 
ients being  enroute  in  the  early  fall  to  wintering 
areas     in     Mexico,     south     and     central     South 
America,  and  again  in  the  spring  as  they  were 
returning    north    to    the    breeding    grounds    in 
Canada  and  the  north  central  United  States. 

Prior  to  the  completion  of  levees,  water  con- 
trol structures  and  other  habitat  improvement 
projects  on  the  refuges  it  was  seldom  that  more 
than  150,000  ducks  could  be  found  at  any  time 
during  the  winter  months.  Increased  usage  came 
about  as  a  result  of  habitat  manipulation  to  in- 
crease food  supplies  for  waterfowl  using  facts 
uncovered  by  wildlife  research  on  the  part  of 
biologists  and  other  personnel  employed  by  the 
Refuge  Division  of  the  Wild  Life  &  Fisheries 
Commission. 

Marsh  improvement  programs  at  the  Rockefel- 
ler Wild  Life  Refuge  have  been  directed  towards 
the  installation  of  levees  and  water  control  struc- 
tures around  thousands  of  acres  of  marshland 
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areas  previously  subjected  only  to  natural  tide- 
water and  salinity  conditions.  As  water  control 
was  gained,  conditions  favorable  to  the  produc- 
tion of  certain  forms  of  desirable  waterfowl 
food  plants  were  created.  On  the  Rockefeller 
Wildlife  Refuge  this  was  aimed  in  a  direction  of 
producing  widgeon  grass  (Ruppia  maritima)  in 
brackish  water  impoundments  having  a  salinity 
range  of  3000  to  8000  p. p.m.  Dewatering  proce- 
dures were  used  in  the  fresh  marsh  impound- 
ments to  produce  millet  (Echinochloa  crusgalli 
and  walteri)  and  other  valuable  seed  producing 
annual  grasses  so  highly  desired  by  ducks.  The 
ultimate  aim  will  be  to  produce  stands  of  three- 
cornered  grass  (Scirpus  olneyi  or  robustus)  in 
the  brackish  marshlands,  however,  no  technique 
has  as  yet  been  devised  to  accomplish  this  pur- 
pose. 

The  widgeon  grass  areas  were  designed  to  pro- 
vide food  particularly  for  the  early  transient 
waterfowl  in  September  and  October,  as  well  as 
many  of  the  ducks  that  stay  through  the  winter 
months.  Millet  marshes  were  created  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  food  for  mallards,  pintails,  and 
other  puddle  ducks  that  prefer  the  seeds  of  these 
plants.  The  three-cornered  grass  is  a  favorite 
food  of  the  blue  goose  in  Louisiana  and,  if  stands 
of  this  plant  can  be  developed,  the  carrying  capac- 
ity of  the  brackish  marshlands  will  be  greatly 
increased. 

Operations  on  the  Marsh  Island  Wildlife  Ref- 
uge in  the  past  two  years  have  been  centered 
around  the  installation  of  low  sill  dams  or  weirs 
in  the  tidewater  drainage  systems  throughout 
the  Island.  These  sills  were  installed  by  Refuge 
personnel  at  an  elevation  of  six-inches  below 
marsh  level  in  order  to  partially  stabilize  water 
conditions  in  the  marsh  and  prohibit  the  rela- 
tively complete  drainage  of  ponds  on  the  refuge 
during  periods  of  low  tide  in  Vermilion  Bay.  This 
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has  been  aimed  primarily  toward  increasing-  the 
production  of  widgeon  grass  in  the  marsh  ponds 
and  three-cornered  grass  in  the  surrounding 
marshlands.  These  water  control  structures  were 
constructed  from  steel  sheet  piling  in  the  major 
drainage  outlets  and  four-inch  tongue  and  groove 
creosote  sheet  piling  in  the  bayous  of  twenty  feet 
or  less  in  width.  Thousands  of  acres  of  marsh 
areas  have  been  improved  using  this  procedure. 

Virtually  all  species  of  puddle  ducks  common 
to  Louisiana  used  the  Marsh  Island  Wildlife  Ref- 
uge during  the  past  two  years.  In  addition  to 
the  wintering  flocks,  several  hundred  pairs  of 
native  mottled  ducks  nested  and  successfully 
reared  young  on  the  Island.  This  refuge  is  of 
particular  importance  to  blue  geese  and  it  con- 
tained 90,000  for  one  brief  period  during  the  win- 
ter months. 

On  the  State  Wildlife  Refuge  a  marsh  improve- 
ment program  has  been  initiated  through  the  use 
of  the  low  sill  dam  method.  One  major  structure 
has  recently  been  completed  and  more  are 
planned  for  construction  in  the  near  future.  This 
area  also  was  of  particular  importance  to  win- 
tering flocks  of  blue  geese  and  it  was  common 
to  find  eighteen  to  50  thousand  of  these  birds 
feeding  there. 

Operations  at  the  Pass-a-Loutre  Waterfowl 
Management  Area  during  the  past  two  years  have 
involved  the  completion  of  a  boundary  line  sur- 
vey by  the  Louisiana  Depai'tment  of  Public 
Works  and  the  marking  of  this  property  line  by 
means  of  signs.  This  is  the  first  time  that  such 
a  survey  has  been  completed  and  is  an  important 
milestone  in  the  proper  management  of  this  area. 

Public  waterfowl  hunting  is  an  important 
phase  of  the  Pass-a-Loutre  program  and  this  has 
been  carried  out  in  a  very  favorable  fashion  for 
the  past  two  years.  Many  duck  hunters  from 
throughout  Louisiana  took  advantage  of  the  ex- 
cellent hunting  opportunities  there  in  both  the 
public  camps  furnished  by  the  Commission,  as 
well  as  the  open  hunting  areas  where  sportsmen 
furnish  their  own  equipment.  Duck  hunting  on 
this  area  has  been  excellent  the  past  two  years. 

The  program  at  the  Coulee  Wildlife  Refuge 
has  included  the  maintenance  of  levees,  the  mark- 
ing of  the  boundary  of  the  property  line  with  ref- 
uge signs  and  the  manipulation  of  water  levels 
to  provide  the  most  favorable  habitat  conditions 
for  mallards  and  other  ducks  that  frequent  the 
area  during  the  winter  months.  This  area  again 
held  sizable  mallard  concentrations  of  from  fif- 
teen to  twenty  thousand  during  the  past  two 
winters  and  this  contributed  materially  in  pro- 
viding season-long  duck  shooting  for  the  sports- 
men residing  in  that  section  of  the  state  since 
the  ducks  move  off  the  refuge  daily.  It  is  one  of 
the  key  factors  in  the  maintenance  of  duck  hunt- 
ing through  the  season  since  these  birds  would 


be  driven  out  of  the  Monroe  area  by  heavy  hunt| 
ing  pressure  if  such  a  rest  area  was  not  available  I; 

One  of  the  primary  marsh  management  prac  i 
tices  employed  on  all  the  coastal  Refuges,  excep  j 
Pass-a-Loutre,  involved  the  burning  of  the  brack  |1 
ish  and  salt  marshes  during  the  fall  and  winter  i 
This  program  was  carried  out  in  order  to  tem  i 
porarily  remove  the  dense  wire  grass   (Spartin;  . 
patens)     cover    which    tends    to    suppress    th( 
growth  of  three-cornered  grass.  Wire  grass  is  ;  ; 
climax  plant  in  the  brackish  and  salt  marshes  o: 
southwest    Louisiana    and    is   far   less   desirabh 
than  is  the  three-cornered  grass. 

Blue  and  snow  geese  feed  heavily  in  the  fresh : 
ly  burned-over  marshes  and  this  is  another  ol 
the  primary  reasons  for  carrying  out  this  pro^ 
gram.  j 

Trapping  operations  have  been  undertaker! 
with  nutria  being  the  primary  fur  bearer  soughii 
after  by  the  trappers.  The  Refuges  have  beer 
open  to  trapping  and  several  individuals  hav( 
taken  advantage  of  this  opportunity  during 
the  past  two  winters.  Muskrat  populations  con- 
tinue to  remain  low,  however,  there  are  signs 
now  that  these  fur  bearers  are  showing  a  slighll 
comeback  on  the  Marsh  Island  Refuge. 

The  most  perplexing  problem  in  the  past  twc! 
years  has  been  the  management  of  mineral  opera- 
tions on  the  Rockefeller  and  Marsh  Island  Ref- 
uges in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  wildlife 
preservation  and  development  program.  Some 
eighteen  new  leases  have  been  let  out  on  these; 
two  areas  by  the  State  Mineral  Board  in  recent 
months  and  the  development  of  these  lands  by 
the  lessees  has  and  is  presenting  problems  oi 
considerable  magnitude.  Although  seismograph 
operations  have  been  relatively  simple  to  handle, 
the  prevention  of  damage  to  valuable  wildlife 
marshes  is  difficult  during  the  period  that  the 
mineral  lessee  begins  development.  The  general 
approach  used  by  most  mineral  operators  along 
the  Louisiana  Coast  in  reaching  drilling  sites  has 
been  to  dredge  out  a  flotation  canal  some  eighty 
feet  in  depth  and  sixty  to  eighty  feet  in  width 
and  barge  in  the  drilling  rig  and  other  heavy 
equipment.  Such  operations  as  this  not  only  cause 
direct  losses  of  many  acres  of  marsh  in  the  ex-i 
cavation  of  the  canals,  but  also  creates  water! 
management  problems  involving  drainage  of  the 
marshes,  increased  tidal  flow,  and  some  rapid 
changes  in  water  levels  and  salinities.  This  genJ 
erally  tends  to  reduce  the  quality  of  the  marsh 
for  wildlife  by  bringing  about  changes  in  vegeta- 
tive types,  particularly  in  the  brackish  areas. 

The  other  alternative  available  to  an  oil  com- 
pany in  reaching  a  drilling  site  is  to  construct 
a  roadway.  This  method  is  far  less  damaging  to 
a  marsh  area  than  is  the  excavation  of  a  canal. 
For  this  reason  a  requirement  was  written  into 
the  new  leases  issued  on  the  Rockefeller  Refuge 
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which  specified  that  the  operator  would  have  to 
construct  roadways  to  drilling  sites  wherever 
possible.  Although  this  stipulation  was  met  with 
considerable  resistence,  since  roadways  are  more 
expensive  to  construct  initially,  it  was  neverthe- 
less incorporated  in  the  leases.  The  successful 
bidders  for  the  leases  were  aware  that  they  would 
have  to  work  under  this  requiremsnt  on  the 
Rockefeller  Refuge  but  in  spite  of  this  some  of 
the  better  leases  still  brought  bonuses  in  excess 
of  $400.00  per  acre. 

At  this  time  five  leases  on  the  Rockefeller  Ref- 
uge are  being  developed  by  means  of  roadways 
and  the  mineral  operator  is  doing  an  excellent 
job.  Existing  levees  were  used  as  roadbeds  to  a 
certain  extent  and  materials  were  excavated  from 
staggered  barrow  pits  for  roadbeds  when  cross- 
ing the  open  marsh  areas.  This  freshly  excavated 
marsh  material  was  then  covered  by  a  layer  of 
heavy  plastic  followed  by  a  board  road  topped 
with  reef  shells.  No  water  management  problems 
have  developed  and  it  appears  that  these  road- 
beds may  eventually  serve  a  very  useful  purpose 
since  these  can  be  used  for  water  control  pur- 
poses. Also  a  bare  minimum  of  mai'sh  acreage  is 
lost  using  this  procedure  and  it  is  anticipated  that 
even  the  barrow  pits  will  produce  good  stands 
of  widgeon  grass.  Disturbance  to  waterfowl  by 
traffic  on  the  roadways  has  been  insignificant 
since  thousands  of  ducks  can  be  seen  feeding  up 
to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  roadways. 

Although  road  construction  is  a  problem  on 
the  Refuge  to  the  mineral  operator  it  is  the  only 
known  method  at  this  time  whereby  all  of  the 
leases  can  be  developed  without  extensively  dam- 
aging the  Rockefeller  Refuge  for  wildlife  in  the 
future.  Under  some  of  the  mineral  leases 
issued  in  the  early  fifties  roadways  were  not  re- 
quired. However,  it  is  not  anticipated  that  any 
new  canal  networks  of  any  magnitude  will  be 
constructed  in  the  near  future  since  these  older 
leases  have  already  been  largely  developed. 

The  new  leases  issued  on  the  Marsh  Island 
Wildlife  Refuge  will  be  eventually  developed  by 
means  of  excavating  canals  to  reach  drilling 
sites.  Since  this  area  is  isolated  and  can  be 
reached  only  by  boat  it  was  felt  that  this  would 
be  the  only  practical  means  of  accomplishing 
this  objective.  Damages  will  be  minimized  as 
much  as  possible  by  requiring  the  lessees  to  con- 
fine their  access  as  much  as  possible  to  existing 
waterways.  When  it  is  necessary  to  cross  a  marsh 
area  with  a  drilling  rig  it  will  be  specified  that 
the  canal  will  be  completely  enclosed  by  means  of 
a  levee  constructed  from  material  dredged  out  of 
the  access  channel. 

No  mineral  operations  have  been  initiated  on 
the  State  Wildlife  Refuge. 

At  Pass-a-Loutre  some  eighty  new  wells  have 
been   drilled   on   existing   leases.    These    drilling 


sites  have  been  reached  by  the  operator  by  means 
of  barges  floated  in  through  canals  excavated 
by  large  draglines.  This  has  posed  many  marsh 
management  problems,  however,  it  is  impossible 
to  build  roadways  in  marshes  along  the  Missis- 
sippi River  Delta.  Encroachment  by  mineral 
leases  in  certain  hunting  areas  has  necessitated 
the  moving  of  some  of  the  public  hunting  camps. 
These  moving  operations  were  accomplished  by 
Refuge  Division  personnel. 

In  spite  of  the  may  problems  associated  with 
the  blending  in  of  the  mineral  operations  with 
the  wildlife  program  many  types  of  wildlife 
usage  have  increased  on  the  Refuges.  As  noted 
above  this  applies  particularly  to  migratory  wa- 
terfowl since  research  findings  by  Refuge  Divi- 
sion biologists  and  other  personnel  has  shown 
the  way  for  increasing  food  supplies  and  improv- 
ing habitat  on  less  acreage  of  marsh. 

One  of  the  important  by-products  of  the  marsh 
management  program  at  the  Marsh  Island  Wild- 
life Refuge  has  been  the  apparently  greatly  in- 
creased attractiveness  of  this  area  as  a  nursery 
ground  for  white  shrimp.  In  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer millions,  perhaps  even  billions  of  post-larval 
shrimp  now  move  into  the  heart  of  Marsh  Island 
over  the  weirs  that  have  been  installed  by  Ref- 
uge Division  personnel,  and  use  these  inland  areas 
as  nursery  grounds  until  they  have  reached  a 
lai'ge  size.  During  the  fall  these  shrimp  begin  to 
migrate  off  the  island  over  the  weirs  and  this 
has  created  a  sport  of  considerable  magnitude 
around  the  structures.  Sport  fishing  and  cast 
netting  is  allowed  on  the  Refuge  and  hundreds 
of  people  from  the  New  Iberia  area  now  enjoy 
thousands  of  hours  of  outdoor  recreation  cast 
netting  for  shrimp  with  considerable  success 
around  the  structures.  Since  commercial  shrimp- 
ing operations  are  conducted  around  the  perim- 
eter of  Marsh  Island,  it  is  believed  that  the 
shrimp  industry  is  also  benefiting  from  the  work 
on  the  Island. 

Prior  to  the  installation  of  these  low  water 
dams  on  Marsh  Island  cast  netting  for  shrimp 
was  virtually  unheard  of.  The  primary  change 
brought  about  in  marsh  water  conditions  and 
the  factor  that  has  apparently  precipitated  this 
increased  improvement  for  shrimp  is  that  the  in- 
terior ponds  and  channels  no  longer  go  dry  dur- 
ing periods  of  low  tide  in  Vermilion  Bay. 

Other  operations  of  a  routine  nature  on  all  of 
the  Refuges  during  the  past  two  years  have  in- 
volved the  continuous  patrolling  of  the  individ- 
ual areas  against  poaching  and  other  illegal 
activities.  The  primary  problem  along  this  line 
has  been  the  prevention  of  alligator  hunting.  The 
protection  offered  on  the  Refuges  has  greatly  in- 
creased the  populations  of  this  important  form 
of  marsh  wildlife  and  this  in  turn  has  attracted 
poachers  seeking  the  skins,  which  are  valued  at 
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approximately  $5.00  per  linear  foot.  No  instances 
have  occurred  involving  the  shooting  of  water- 
fowl or  anything  of  this  nature  during  the  past 
two  years. 

Another  of  the  primary  phases  of  the  work 
program  on  the  Refuges  has  been  to  conduct  re- 
search studies  by  trained  biologists  into  the  fac- 
tors relating  to  the  control  of  vegetative  types, 
and  also  the  investigation  of  methods  of  increas- 
ing wildlife  usage  and  carrying  capacities.  This 
program  has  been  extremely  successful  and  has 
shown  the  way  in  the  proper  handling  of  environ- 
mental conditions  in  the  management  of  habi- 
tat for  the  benefit  of  wildlife.  Findings  on  the 
Refuges  have  been  publicized  in  papers  presented 
at  the  Southeastern  Association  of  Game  and 
Fish  Commissioners,  as  well  as  the  North  Ameri- 
can Wildlife  Conference  and  the  Mississippi  Fly- 
way  Council. 

Already  the  Refuges  under  management  by 
the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commis- 
sion are  considered  to  be  among  the  finest  on 
the  continent.  The  continuation  of  the  present 
program  should  insure  this  status  in  the  future. 


Mineral  leases  on  the  refuge  are  now  being  developed 
through  the  use  of  roads  rather  than  floatation 
canals. 


Rockefeller  Wildlife    | 
Refuge 

NED  W.  GRAIN 

Supervisor 

ROBERT  CHABRECK 

Biologist 

LEVEE  MAINTENANCE 

As  a  part  of  the  development  program  on 
Rockefeller  Refuge,  13  impoundments  with  areas 
totaling  35,000  acres  have  been  constructed. 
These  units  required  the  construction  of  some 
135  miles  of  levees. 

The  life  expectancy  of  an  impoundment  de- 
pends on  a  sound  levee  system.  Levees  must  be 
constructed  so  as  to  maintain  a  desired  height 
for  the  greatest  number  of  years.  The  soils  on 
Rockefeller  Refuge  are  a  semi-fluid  material, 
and  this  material  must  not  only  be  used  for  con- 
structing the  levee  but  also  serve  as  a  founda- 
tion upon  which  the  levee  is  placed. 

The  problems  of  shrinkage,  subsidence  and 
erosion  determine  the  life  expectancy  of  a  levee 
system.  Levee  shrinkage  takes  place  during  the 
first  year,  but  subsidence  and  erosion  usually 
continues  throughout  the  life  of  a  levee. 

Because  of  levee  subsidence  and  erosion  con- 
siderable effort  was  placed  on  levee  mainte- 
nance. Many  levees  needed  raising  and  reshap- 
ing from  the  original  placement.  Also,  erosion 
during  Hurricane  "Audrey"  in  1957  and  "Carla" 
in  1961  severely  damaged  the  levee  systems. 


Goose  pasture  and  main  headquarters  site.  Rockefeller  Refuge. 
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Ned  Crain,  Refuge  Super- 
visor, checking  newly  con- 
structed levee. 


Refuge  draglines  have  been  employed  prima- 
rily on  levee  maintenance  since  these  storms.  Dur- 
ing the  past  two  years,  the  levee  on  Lakes  13 
and  14  were  raised  and  reshaped.  Also,  the  levee 
to  the  west  of  Lake  2  and  south  of  Lakes  2  and 
3  were  repaired.  Other  levee  work  included  rais- 
ing and  reshaping  the  levee  around  the  experi- 
mental area  and  along  the  Property  Line  Canal 
south  of  Lake  14. 

ROADS  AND  BRIDGES 

Several  roads  and  bridges  were  constructed  on 
Rockefeller  Refuge  to  provide  better  access  to 
refuge  facilities.  Two  roadways  were  completed 
by  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mission which  now  provide  access  to  the  Lake 
14  Camp  and  the  East  End  Locks.  The  roads 
were  constructed  by  contract  through  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Works.  Two  bridges  were 
constructed  by  refuge  personnel. 

Several  new  mineral  leases  were  let  out  on 
Rockefeller  Refuge  during  the  spring,  1963.  The 
terms  of  the  lease  require  that  the  oil  company 
use  roads  to  develop  the  leases  wherever  possible. 
In  the  past  leases  were  developed  through  canal 
systems,  but  experience  over  the  years  proved 
that  continuous  erosion  and  land  losses  resulting 
from   this   practice   caused   serious   problems   to 


Water  control  structures  have  been  found  to  provide 
more  desirable  waterfowl  feeding  areas.  Dyson- 
Bayou  Rockefeller  Refuge. 


management.  Road  systems  are  now  employed  to 
develop  leases  and  all  future  leases  will  include 
road  systems. 

LAKE  NO.  6 

The  marshes  drained  by  Little  Constance  and 
Big  Constance  Bayous  were  subject  to  heavy 
flooding  during  heavy  rains,  while  during 
drought  periods,  high  saline  tides  inundated 
these  marshes.  The  constant  changing  from  fresh 
to  salt  water  prevented  desirable  vegetation 
for  wildlife  from  becoming  established. 

Li  1961,  a  six-mile  levee  was  placed  along  the 
southern  edge  of  this  watershed  and  extended 
from  Deep  Lake  to  the  Property  Line  levee 
south  of  Lake  13.  Three  large  drainage  systems 
intersected  the  levee  and  structures  were  placed 
in  each  of  these.  On  Little  Constance  and  Big 
Constance  concrete  gated  structures  wei'e  in- 
stalled to  provide  drainage  and  boat  passage  and 
a   bulkhead   was   placed   across   Dyson   Bayou. 

The  structures  were  completed  in  August,  1962, 
thus  bringing  about  control  of  salt  water  intru- 
sion problems  over  13,500  acres  of  prime  water- 
fowl marshes. 

This  project  is  now  80  per  cent  complete  and 
a  concrete  gated  structure  in  North  Island  near 
the  north  boundary  of  the  refuge  will  stabilize 
water  levels  in  the  area  and  provide  suitable 
control  for  managing  the  area  for  wildlife. 

GOOSE  PASTURES 

A  project  to  establish  a  resident  colony  of 
Canada  geese  on  Rockefeller  Refuge  required 
the  construction  of  several  goose  pastures.  Suit- 
able areas  were  fenced  and  de-watered  to  pro- 
vide feeding  and  nesting  areas  for  the  birds. 

Fencing  of  the  Experimental  Area  was  com- 
pleted in  February,  1968,  and  100  captive  geese 
were  released  on  the  area.  The  Experimental 
Area  included  160  acres  which  were  kept  dry 
with  a  16  inch  lift  pump. 

In  June,  1963,  plans  were  formulated  to  ob- 
tain a  large  number  of  adult  geese  from  the 
Swan  Lake  Refuge  in  Missouri  as  breeders.  In 
November,  1700  Canada  geese  were  transported, 
wing-clipped  and  released  on  the  area  by  refuge 
personnel.   After   plans   and   specifications   were 
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prepared  by  the  Department  of  Public  Works 
for  the  construction  of  a  suitable  fence  around 
Lake  No.  2,  bids  were  received  for  the  work  and 
a  contract  awarded  to  the  low  bidder.  This  area 
is  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  birds  dur- 
ing the  period  they  are  to  be  held  on  the  refuge. 
This  is  a  part  of  an  all  out  effort  being  made 
to  rebuild  this  important  game  bird  population 
in  Louisiana.  Two  areas  in  Lake  No.  2  were 
diked  off  and  de-watered  to  provide  feeding  and 
nesting  areas. 

WAREHOUSE  AND  BULKHEAD 

Plans  and  specifications  were  prepared  by  the 
Department  of  Public  Works  for  a  warehouse 
and  bulkhead  at  the  refuge  headquarters.  Bids 
were  solicited  by  that  agency  and  in  July,  1963, 
a  contract  was  awarded  to  the  low  bidder. 

The  facilities  were  constructed  adjacent  to  the 
present  facilities  at  the  headquarters  and  serve 
primarily  for  equipment  and  materials  storage. 
Because  of  saline  conditions,  equipment  deterio- 
rates rapidly  when  left  outdoors. 

The  bulkhead  is  345  feet  long  and  provides 
docking  and  loading  space  from  which  the  refuge 
is  serviced.  Also,  the  bulkhead  restricts  bank  ero- 
sion to  protect  other  installations  of  the  Commis- 
sion at  this  site. 

WATER  CONTROL  STRUCTURE 

Weirs  were  constructed  on  Pidgeon  Bayou 
and  East  Little  Constance  Bayou  in  the  spring, 
1964.  The  bayous  are  60  feet  wide  and  each  have 
a  watershed  of  approximately  3000  acres.  Tim- 
ber piling  30  feet  long  and  inter-locking  steel 
sheet  piling  were  used  for  construction.  All  work 
on  the  structures  were  done  by  refuge  person- 
nel using  refuge  equipment. 

The  crest  of  each  weir  was  set  at  an  eleva- 
tion 6  inches  below  marsh  level.  The  weirs  stabi- 
lize water  levels  and  reduce  water  salinities, 
turbidities  and  tidal  action,  thus  greatly  improv- 
ing the  enclosed  areas  for  wildlife. 

The  completion  of  these  structures  brought 
all  natural  drainage  systems  on  Rockefeller  Ref- 
uge under  some  type  of  water  control. 

BANK  EROSION  AND  ABATEMENT 

The  first  canal  to  be  excavated  on  the  Rocke- 
feller Wildlife  Refuge  was  in  1944  and  was  dug 
by  Humble  Oil  Company  to  an  oil  well  site.  This 
drilling  venture  resulted  in  a  dry  hole  and  fur- 
ther drilling  was  not  undertaken  until  1948  when 
five  large  tracts  on  the  refuge  were  leased  for 
the  purpose  of  oil  exploration.  The  canal  servic- 
ing the  first  well  was  abandoned  and  levees  de- 
teriorated to  the  point  where  high  salt  tides 
could  penetrate  into  marshes  adjacent  to  this 
canal.  With  the  accelerated  oil  activity  on  the 
refuge,  salt  water  intrusion  became  an  ever  in- 
creasing problem  and  it  was  with  this  problem 
facing   the    Commission    that    the    decision    was 


made  to  construct  a  series  of  impoundments  on{ 
the  refuge.  A  complete  geological  study  was  made 
of  the  refuge  and  findings  from  this  study  were 
used  in  determining  the  placement  of  many  of 
the  impoundment  levees. 

It  has  been  found  from  detailed  studies  that 
the  greatest  problem  with  an  impoundment  levee 
is   the   use   by   boats   in   the   canal   from   which 
spoil  is  excavated.   Boat  traffic   causes   a  wavej 
wash  on  the  bei'm  of  the  canal  and  with  heavy 
usage  the  berms  will  be  eroded  to  a  point  where 
wave   action   will   attack  the   base  of  the   levee.  ■ 
In  the  Superior  Oil  Company's  Deep  Lake  and  I 
Constance  Bayou  fields  and  the  Union  Produc-j 
ing  Company's  Deep  Lake  field  it  has  been  found  | 
that  the  several  canals  have  increased  in  width ' 
from  an  original  65  feet  to  175  feet  at  one  sta-  j 
tion  and  the  minimum  increase  has  been  to  139  i 
feet.  This  represents  an  increase  in  size  of  269  i 
per   cent   and   214   per   cent   respectively.    Cross ' 
sections  taken  in  September  1963  by  Nichols  in- 
dicates that  this  canal  system   is  continuing  to  ! 
increase    at    the    rate    of    about    2    inches    per  \ 
month  due  to  erosion.  There  is  a  direct  correla- 
tion between  the  rate  of  erosion  and  the  amount 
of  boat  traffic  in  a  canal  system.  Estimates  by 
engineers  of  the  Louisiana  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Works   for  the  stabilization   of  these   canals 
through   bulkheading  has   been   about   $125   per 
linear  foot  of  levee.  With  the  realization  of  this 
high  cost  of  maintenance  of  levees  along  canals 
used  by  boats,  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fish- 
eries Commission  recently  adopted   a  resolution 
requiring  that  additional  oil   development  work 
on  the  Rockefeller  Refuge  be  through  the  con- 
struction of  road  systems  rather  than  canals. 

MIDDLE  BAYOU  STRUCTURE 

The  construction  of  a  concrete-gated  structure 
on  Rollover  Bayou  in  1956  marked  the  comple- 
tion of  the  first  stage  of  a  project  designed  to 
bring  water  level  and  salinity  conti'ol  to  the  east 
end  of  Rockefeller  Refuge.  Hurricane  "Audrey" 
struck  soon  afterwards  and  the  job  of  rebuild- 
ing damaged  facilities  on  the  refuge  caused  con- 
siderable delay  in  this  project. 

In  1962,  plans  and  specifications  were  pre- 
pared on  a  similar  structure  in  Middle  Bayou 
as  a  second  phase  of  this  project.  A  contract 
was  awarded  to  the  low  bidder,  F.  Miller  and 
Sons  of  Lake  Charles.  Work  was  begun  on  the 
structure  in  1962  and  completed  in  June,   1963. 

The  structure  is  equipped  with  three  separate 
radial  lift  gates  which  can  be  raised  to  permit 
drainage  or  boat  passage.  When  lowered  the 
gates  block  the  stream  and  prevent  salt  water 
from  entering. 

The  structure  placed  9,000  acres  of  marsh- 
land under  management  and  during  the  past 
winter  waterfowl  usage  of  this  area  has  been 
greatly  increased. 
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!  STOP-LOG  STRUCTURES 

Culverts  placed  in  the  levees  of  10  impound- 
ments in  1955  have  begun  to  deteriorate  and 
must  be  replaced.  A  pilot  project  was  construct- 
ed in  a  small  impoundment  to  determine  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  stop-log  structures  for  flooding 
'and  draining  the  impoundments.  Such  struc- 
tures have  a  longer  life  expectancy  and  will  pro- 
'vide  greater  control  to  water  levels  and  salinities 
in  the  areas. 

If   the   stop-log   structures   prove   superior   to 

:  gated  culverts,  this  project  will  be  expanded  to 

include  all  impoundments  on  Rockefeller  Refuge. 

'  CAMP  REPAIRS 

The  East  and  West  End  Camps  on  Rockefeller 
I  Refuge  were  rebuilt  in  1958  after  being  severely 
damaged  by  Hurricane  "Audrey"  in  1957.  In 
1962  additional  maintenance  was  required  and 
both  buildings  were  painted.  Sub-floor  insula- 
tion was  installed  at  West  End  and  two  porches 
were  closed  in  to  provide  additional  space  in  the 
building. 

In  September,  1963,  one-half  of  the  East  End 
Camp  was  modified  to  make  an  apartment. 
Also,  the  flooring  in  the  camp  was  sanded  and 
refinished.  A  small  building  was  constructed  at 
East  End  for  storage  and  a  car  garage. 

SPORTS  FISHING   PERMITS 

The  Rockefeller  Wildlife  Refuge  was  opened 
to  visitors  for  sports  fishing,  photography  and 
sight  seeing.  All  persons  entering  the  refuge 
were  required  to  have  a  permit  in  their  posses- 
sion. This  was  in  keeping  with  the  deed  of  dona- 
tion under  which  the  refuge  was  received  by  the 
State  from  the  Rockefeller  Foundation.  These 
permits  are  issued  free  to  all  persons  upon  re- 
quest. 

During  1962,  6,456  permits  were  issued  to  per- 
sons wishing  to  visit  the  refuge.  During  1963, 
this  number  increased  to  7,014.  Booklets  on  the 
refuge  program  and  maps  of  the  area  were  dis- 
tributed upon  request. 

It  was  necessary  to  confine  the  visiting  sea- 
son on  the  refuge  from  March  1  to  October  1. 
The  deed  of  donation  stipulates  that  visiting  be 
restricted  during  this  period  in  order  that  the 
ducks  and  geese  may  rest  and  feed  without  dis- 
turbance during  the  fall  and  winter.  This  area 
is  one  of  the  major  waterfowl  wintering  areas 
in  the  Mississippi  Flyway.  The  refuge  winters 
between  150,000  and  400,000  ducks,  50,000  to 
70,000  geese  and  a  large  number  of  coots  and 
rails.  This  represents  eleven  species  of  ducks  and 
three  species  of  geese.  The  area  also  acts  as 
temporary  resting  area  in  the  spring  and  fall 
for  countless  tens  of  thousands  of  transient 
ducks  and  migratory  song  birds  that  winter  in 
Mexico  and  points  further  south. 
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Marsh  Island 
Wildlife  Refuge 

HARVEY  H.   LOURD 
Supervisor 

TED  JOANEN 
Biologist 


WATER  CONTROL  STRUCTURES 

One  of  the  most  important  management  pro- 
grams on  Marsh  Island  has  been  the  construc- 
tion of  wake  field  type  weirs.  These  structures 
have  reduced  turbidity,  water  level  fluctuation, 
and  reduced  the  rate  of  tidal  exchange  and  salt 
water  intrusion.  This  in  turn  encourages  desir- 
able waterfowl  food  plants  in  the  marsh  and 
aquatic  vegetation  in  the  ponds  and  lakes.  The 
construction  of  weirs  have  proven  to  be  very 
successful  in  the  Louisiana  marsh  in  areas 
which  will  not  support  a  continuous  levee. 

Plugging  the  drainage  systems  with  earthen 
dams  have  been  used  to  accomplish  somewhat 
similar  effects,  but  these  earthen  dams  require 
constant  maintenance  and  also  cause  excessive 
flooding  and  drowning  out  of  marsh  vegetation. 

In  1960-61  ten  of  these  weirs  were  built  on 
Marsh  Island.  These  ten  weirs  control  approxi- 
mately 7,500  to  8,000  acres  of  marshland  water 
levels. 

In  January,  1963,  a  large  weir  was  built  in 
the  east  branch  of  Bird  Island  Bayou.  This  weir 
was  constructed  of  creosote  timber  and  sheet 
piling  and  was  treated  with  rust  preventive  coat- 
ing. The  bayou  at  this  point  is  about  90  feet 
wide  with  fairly  unstable  banks,  but  an  alter- 
nate location  was  unavailable.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent erosion,  oyster  shells  were  placed  on  the 
ends  of  the  weir  and  in  the  bayou  adjacent  to 
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Numerous   water   control   structures   have   been   in- 
stalled   on    the    Marsh    Island    Wildlife    Refuge    by! 
personnel  and  equipment  under  the  supervision  of  j 
Harvey  Lourd,  Refuge  Supervisor.  i 

the  weir.   The  marsh   affected  by  the  weir   in-, 
eludes  some  2,100  acres.  j 

On  the  east  side  of  Marsh  Island  it  was  neces-i 
sary  to  build  a  sheet  piling  dam  in  Dynamite  | 
Cut.  This  consisted  of  two  rows  of  steel  sheet  I 
piling  across  the  cut  with  the  area  in  between] 
filled  with  oyster  shells.  This  has  completely, 
stopped  the  flow  of  water  through  the  cut.  \ 

BOAT  MAINTENANCE 

Because  of  the  shallow  water  and  numerous 
oyster  reefs,  boat  maintenance  is  a  continuous  i 
problem.  It  has  been  necessary  to  replace  wheels, 
struts,  and  rudders  often.  All  minor  repairs 
were  accomplished  on  the  refuge,  and  all  major 
repairs  were  sent  to  the  wharf  in  New  Orleans. 
During  this  biennial  period,  the  inboards  were 
hauled  out  annually,  scraped  and  completely  re- 
painted. 


These  water  control  structures  are  placed  in  strate- 
gic drainages  to  control  water  levels,  tidal  action 
and  water  salinities  on  Marsh  Island  Refuge. 


The  main  camp  of  the  Marsh  Island  Wildlife  Refuge 
is  located  on  Bird  Island  Bayou.  The  completion  of 
the  750  bulkhead  has  eliminated  all  erosion  in  front 
of  the  headquarters. 
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HEADQUARTERS 

The  main  camp  which  is  located  on  Bird 
Island  Bayou  required  considerable  maintenance. 
During  the  past  two  years  the  entire  camp  was 
repainted,  and  much  of  the  wood  work  and 
screens  were  replaced.  The  yard  around  the 
headquarters  site  was  planted  to  St.  Augustine 
grass  and  lime  was  applied  to  reduce  the  acid 
condition  of  the  soil. 

The  750  foot  bulkhead  in  front  of  the  camp 
was  backfilled  with  oyster  shells  and  graded 
down  to  match  the  elevation  of  the  remainder 
of  the  headquarters  site.  This  structure  has 
stopped  all  erosion  in  front  of  the  headquarters 
on  Bird  Island  Bayou. 

WOOD  DUCK  PEN 

Plans  have  been  discussed  to  construct  a  wood 
duck  pen  on  the  refuge  headquarters  site.  This 


pen  will  house  twenty  (20)  breeding  pairs  of 
wood  ducks,  and  the  young  will  be  released  an- 
nually on  the  refuge.  All  the  material  necessary 
for  construction  has  been  purchased  and  its  com- 
pletion is  expected  in  December,  1963. 

The  birds  will  be  obtained  from  the  captive 
flock  on  Rockefeller  Refuge.  These  efforts  are 
directed  towards  the  establishment  of  a  resident 
flock  of  wood  duck  on  Marsh  Island  Refuge. 
However,  this  work  is  still  in  the  experimental 
stages. 

MARSH   BURNING 

A  controlled  burning  program  is  conducted  on 
Marsh  Island  and  State  Wildlife  each  year.  This 
program  begins  in  the  fall  and  extends  until 
the  last  of  February.  These  burns  are  intended 
to  remove  dense  stands  of  vegetation  and  set 
back  plant  succession,  therefore  encouraging  the 
growth  of  bettei'  game  food  plants. 


MARSH    ISLAND  WATERFOWL   INVENTORY 

Date                                                                                         9-19-62  10-16-02  11-5-62  12-5-62  1-8-63  2-H-63 

Mallard    300  1,500  5,000  10,000  10,000 

Gadwall   2,000  10,000  10,000  15,000  15,000 

Baldpate     500  5,000  10,000  10,000  12,000  10,000 

G.  W.  Teal   500  2,000  1,000               5,000  5,000 

B.  W.  Teal   8,000  4,000  10,000  8,000               6,000  6,000 

Shoveler    500  2,000  18,000  8,000               4,000  4,000 

Pintail    2,000  3,500  15,000  8,000               4,000  4,000 

Black  &  Mottled   5,000  5,000  2,000  2,000               2,000  2,000 

Scaup 200  200  300               2,000  5,000 

Mergansers     100  200  200                  400  200 

TOTAL  DUCKS   16,000  22,600  68,900  52,500  60,400  61,200 

Blue  &  Snow  Geese   1,000  15,000  18,000  22,000 

Coots    8,000  15,000  20,000  20,000  15,000 

*A11    duck    and    coot    censuses    conducted    from    aircraft    by    Raymond    Palermo,    Biologist,  Louisiana    Wild    Life    and    Fisheries    Commission. 

Goose  inventories  made  from  the  air  by  John  Lynch,  Biologist,   U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  of  the  total  of  geese:  6%  were  Snow  Geese, 
95%   were  Blue  Geese. 


Migratory  waterfowl  by  the  thousands  winter  on  Marsh  Island. 
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Pass-A-Loutre 

Waterfowl 

Management  Area 


ELLIS  W.   LOGA 
Supervisor 

The  Pass-a-Loutre  Waterfowl  Management 
Area  is  a  66,000  acre  tract  of  marsh  land  that 
was  set  aside  by  act  of  the  legislature  in  1921 
as  a  public  waterfowl  hunting  area  and  has  pro- 
vided excellent  duck  shooting  since  that  time. 
The  area  is  located  at  the  extreme  end  of  the 
Mississippi  Flyway  at  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  in  Plaquemines  Parish.  Because  of 
its  strategic  geographical  location  it  is  main- 
tained through  the  annual  deposition  of  ex- 
tremely fertile  silt  that  is  deposited  on  the  Pass 
banks,  marsh  areas  and  ponds.  Each  spring  dur- 
ing the  high  river  stages  as  the  Mississippi  River 
reaches  flood  stage  on  the  lower  delta,  it  flows 
over  its  banks  carrying  tons  of  top  soil  from 
the  central  U.  S.  This  material  is  dropped  out 
as  the  water  slows  down  and  creates  ideal  con- 
ditions for  the  production  of  choice  waterfowl 
food  plants  in  the  marshes. 

In  1954  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fish- 
eries Commission  initiated  a  public  waterfowl 
hunting  program  on  the  Pass-a-Loutre  area  and 
nine  hunting  camps  were  constructed  to  provide 
overnight  facilities.  These  camps  were  strate- 
gically located  through  the  central  portion  of  the 
area  and  occupied  some  20,000  acres  of  ideal 
hunting  grounds.  The  use  of  these  camps  is  re- 
stricted to  duck  hunters  who  make  application 
to  the  commission  and  are  selected  by  drawings. 
A  fee  of  $5.00  for  a  two  day  hunt  is  charged 
each  hunter.  In  exchange  for  this  nominal  cost 
the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commis- 
sion provides  transportation  from  Venice,  Lou- 
isiana to  Pass-a-Loutre  and  return.  At  Pass-a- 
Loutre  a  camp,  cooking  utensils,  beds,  decoys, 
duck  boats,  butane  and  a  two-day  hunt  on  one 
of  the  finest  duck  hunting  marshes  is  provided. 
In  addition  to  the  portion  of  Pass-a-Loutre  re- 
served for  the  public  camps  the  remainder  of  the 
area  is  opened  to  hunters  who  wish  to  make  a 
hunt  using  their  personal  equipment  and  facili- 
ties. Free  permits  are  issued  for  the  use  of  this 
area  and  are  valid  for  the  entire  waterfowl  sea- 
son. Duck  hunting  on  this  portion  of  the  area 
is  equally  as  good  as  the  area  reserved  for  the 
camps  and  use  of  this  area  has  increased  tre- 


Intensive  data  on  the  kill  of  waterfowl  at  Pass-a- 
Loutre  is  recorded  by  biologists  of  the  Refuge  Divi- 
sion. 

mendously  during  the  past  three  seasons.  A  por- 
tion of  this  open  area  lying  west  of  South  Pass 
has  been  opened  for  afternoon  shooting  to  take 
advantage  of  the  blue  and  snow  geese  which 
utilize  this  portion  of  Pass-a-Loutre.  On  the  re- 
mainder of  Pass-a-Loutre  morning  shooting  only 
is  permitted  in  order  to  hold  the  large  body  of 
ducks  which  utilize  this  area  and  provide  choice 
waterfowl  shooting  throughout  the  season.  Dur- 
ing the  25  day  duck  season  of  1962-63  a  total 
of  327  permits  were  issued  for  use  of  our  camps. 
Of  this  total  273  hunters  made  the  trip  and  killed 
a  total  of  1,013  ducks  for  an  average  of  1.85  per 
hunter's  effort.  During  the  more  realistic  season 
of  1963-64  a  total  of  591  permits  were  issued 
with  526  making  the  trip  and  killing  a  total  of 
3,681  ducks  for  an  average  of  3.49  per  hunter's 
effort.  The  number  of  hunters,  fee  charged,  and 
the  money  derived  from  the  present  shooting 
program  since  its  initiation  in  1954  are  shown 
in  Table  1. 

Table  No.  1 

Waterfowl  Number  of  Money 

Season                    Permits  Fee  Derived 

1954-55  576  $   2.00  $1,152.00 

1955-56  1,523  2.00  3,046.00 

1956-57  660  10.00  6,600.00 

1957-58  569  10.00  5,690.00 

1958-59  1,143  5.00  5,715.00 

1959-60  648  5.00  3,240.00 

1960-61  618  5.00  3,090.00 

1961-62  326  5.00  1,630.00 

1962-63  327  5.00  1,635.00 

1963-64  591  5.00  2,955.00 

DEVELOPMENT 

Management  of  the  Pass-a-Loutre  area  is  rela- 
tively simple  as  compared  to  other  marsh  areas 
under  management  by  the  Refuge  Division  be- 
cause of  the  annual  deposition  of  silt  as  men- 
tioned above.  It  is  from  the  high  river  stages 
that  the  entire  delta  complex  is  maintained.  In 
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many  portions  of  Pass-a-Loutre  as  much  as  4" 
of  fertile  silt  are  deposited  annually.  Extensive 
stands  of  delta  duck  potatoe  are  produced  as  a 
result  of  this  deposition  and  the  normal  manipu- 
lation of  water  levels.  Several  small  earthen 
plugs  and  levees  have  been  constructed  on  the 
area  to  favor  the  establishment  of  stands  of  de- 
;sirable  food  plants  by  use  of  the  refuge  drag- 
line. 

The  Department  of  Public  Works  completed  a 
boundary  survey  of  the  area  in  the  spring  of 
1962.  Upon  completion  of  this  survey  appropri- 
ate metal  signs  were  placed  around  the  entire 
boundary  to  provide  the  Commission  with  more 
rigid  control  of  the  hunting  activities  and  in- 
sure hunters  who  pay  for  a  two-day  trip  of  not 
having  to  compete  with  unauthorized  persons  for 
hunting  space. 

The  development  of  the  various  mineral  leases 
on  Pass-a-Loutre  has  continued  to  be  a  problem 
of  growing  magnitude  and  one  which  required 
continuous  vigilance  by  refuge  personnel  to  as- 
sure that  these  activities  do  not  cause  undue 
damage  to  the  area.  All  of  the  drilling  sites  on 
the  area  must  be  reached  through  excavation  of 
access  canals.  Being  a  floating  marsh  area 
levees  will  not  stand  up  and  thus  the  problem 
of  drainage  and  salt  water  intrusion  is  created 
at  each  new  drilling  site.  For  the  most  part  the 
recent  oil  activities  have  been  restricted  to  a 
portion  of  Pass-a-Loutre  where  oil  fields  have 
been  established  for  many  years  and  has  caused 
only  minor  damage  to  the  area. 

MAINTENANCE 

Continuous  maintenance  work  has  been  neces- 
sary on  facilities  at  the  main  headquarters  site 
in  order  to  keep  these  buildings  and  wharves  in 
good  condition.  A  large  gasoline  storage  dock 
was  completed  and  is  located  well  away  from 
the  other  facilities  to  insure  safety.  The  yard 
site  at  the  main  headquarters  building  has  been 
cultivated  and  a  good  cover  of  grass  established 
over  the  fill  that  was  placed  in  the  yard  in  1962. 
Several  varieties  of  trees  were  placed  in  the  yard 
to  enhance  the  headquarters  site.  The  air  strip 
serving  the  facilities  has  been  maintained  in 
good  condition  and  has  been  used  extensively  by 
Commission  airplanes  on  patrol,  maintenance 
and  development  work  for  the  entire  lower  delta 
area. 

A  ground  wire  was  installed  on  the  existing 
power  line.  Electricity  is  provided  to  the  main 
headquarters  site  through  a  power  line  connect- 
ed to  the  Freeport  Sulphur  Company  installa- 
tion. The  original  installation  had  caused  nu- 
merous breakdowns  in  the  Freeport  plant  and 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  generous  enough  to 
provide  us  with  free  electric  power  every  effort 
was  made  to  correct  this  situation.  Cross  arms 
were    installed    and    a    lightening    arrestor    and 


The  public  waterfowl  shooting  program  on  I'ass-a- 
Loutre  provides  choice  shooting  for  hunters  from 
all  parts  of  Louisiana. 

ground  wire  placed  on  the  entire  system.  Since 
this  installation  we  have  not  had  any  problems 
associated  with  this  line.  Two  large  metal  cis- 
terns were  installed  at  the  main  headquarters 
site  to  provide  fresh  water  at  these  facilities. 
This  camp  is  dependent  upon  rain  fall  for  its 
water  supply  for  cooking  and  drinking  purposes. 

All  of  the  public  hunting  camps  are  in  ex- 
cellent condition  and  are  given  a  fresh  coat  of 
paint  and  thoroughly  cleaned  prior  to  the  com- 
mencement of  each  hunting  season.  Three  of  the 
public  camps  have  been  moved  to  more  desirable 
sites  during  the  past  two  years  to  insure  better 
hunting  for  persons  using  these  facilities.  New 
yard  sites  were  constructed  for  two  of  the  pub- 
lic camps  and  they  were  moved  back  away  from 
the  passes.  Small  wharves  have  been  completed 
in  each  of  the  nine  camps  and  are  very  bene- 
ficial in  transferring  hunters  and  their  equip- 
ment. Decoys,  push  poles,  paddles,  life  pre- 
servers and  various  utensils  and  supplies  for  the 
camp  are  maintained  in  good  condition  and 
stored  in  a  warehouse  at  the  conclusion  of  each 
waterfowl  season.  Hunters  using  the  public 
camps  at  Pass-a-Loutre  have  been  very  compli- 
mentary as  to  their  comfort  and  condition. 

The  patrol  boats  "Sprig"  and  "Skimmer"  have 
been  sent  to  the  Commission's  wharf  in  New 
Orleans  on  various  occasions  for  repairs.  Nu- 
merous outboard,  tractor  and  dragline  repairs 
have  been  made  by  refuge  personnel. 

The  restrictions  of  cattle  grazing  on  the  Pass 
Banks  of  Pass-a-Loutre  have  proven  to  be  very 
helpful  in  restoring  vegetation  which  catches 
and  retains  silt  during  the  spring  and  summer 
floods.  At  present  cattle  are  permitted  on  two 
limited  areas  of  Pass-a-Loutre  where  the  vege- 
tation is  dense  enough  to  permit  grazing  with- 
out damage. 
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A  Louisiana  sportsman  catching  shrimp  from  behind 
one  of  the  newly  constructed  weirs  on  State  Wildlife 
Refuge. 

RESEARCH 

Biologists  of  the  Commission  have  collected 
intensive  waterfowl  kill  data  for  the  past  ten 
seasons  at  the  public  camps  on  Pass-a-Loutre. 
This  information  has  been  used  by  the  Com- 
mission in  many  of  their  arguments  to  secure 
a  more  realistic  waterfowl  season  for  Louisiana 
duck  hunters.  A  definite  increase  in  hunter's  in- 
tei'est  was  indicated  during  the  1963-64  season. 
The  total  kill  of  waterfowl  by  hunters  partici- 
pating in  the  public  camps  for  the  1962-63  and 
1963-64  seasons  are  presented  in  Table  No.  2. 
The  information  for  the  past  two  seasons  gives 
an  average  kill  per  hunter's  effort  of  1.85  during 
the  1962-63  season  which  was  25  days  in  length 
and  had  a  bag  limit  of  only  two  ducks  per  day. 
During  the  more  liberal  1963-64  season  an  aver- 
age of  3.49  ducks  per  hunter's  effort  were  bagged. 

An  intensive  research  program  was  begun  at 
Pass-a-Loutre  to  study  the  production,  utiliza- 
tion and  value  of  delta  duck  potatoe.  Prelimi- 
nary reports  from  this  investigation  indicate  a 
very  high  utilization  of  these  plants  by  nutria, 
duck,  geese  and  wild  hogs  at  Pass-a-Loutre. 

Table  No.  2 

11)02-63  1 963-6  i 

25  days  35  days 

2  duck  U  diick 
Species                                                       bag  bag 

Pintail 356  435 

Baldpate   198  613 

Gadwall 168  1,366 

Blue-winged  Teal  113  198 

Shoveller     .__..  61  216 

Mallard   43  128 

Green-winged   Teal   34  56 

Mottled  Duck  27  45 

Lesser   Scaup   6  562 

Ring-Necked  Duck  4  60 

Merganser    1  2 

Wood  Duck 1  0 

Black  Duck  1 0^ 

TOTAL  DUCKS  1,013  3,681 

Blue  Geese  0  13 

Sncw  Geese  0  7 

Canada   Geese   CLOSED  SEASON 

TOTAL    GEESE    0  20 

Coots     101  228 


State  Wildlife  Refuge 

HAMPTON  GREEN 

Supervisor 

TED  JOANEN 

Biologist 

WATER  CONTROL  STRUCTURES  I 

Several  preliminary  checks  were  made  of  natu-i 
ral  drainage  systems  on  State  Wildlife  Refuge  inl 
order  to  locate  sites  for  the  construction  of  watei 
control  structures.  Plans  were  formulated  for  the 
construction  of  weirs  in  the  systems  to  affect| 
water  conditions  and  improve  the  area  for  wild-] 
life.  In  October,  1963,  work  was  completed  on  a| 
60  foot  steel  sheet  piling  weir  on  North  Bayoul 
near  the  refuge  headquarters.  It  was  necessary i 
to  construct  15  foot  wings  on  each  side  of  thel 
weir  and  deposit  oyster  shells  at  both  ends  to  pre-; 
vent  erosion.  This  weir  stabilizes  water  levels  and , 
water  salinities,  reduces  water  turbidity  and  im-' 
proves  marsh  conditions  on  an  area  of  approxi-l 
mately  1,500  acres. 

All  work  on  this  project  was  performed  by  ref- 1 
uge  personnel.  A  refuge  dragline  and  other  equip- 
ment were  used  during  construction.  ; 

HEADQUARTERS  AREA 

The  main  camp  at  State  Wildlife  Refuge  has  j 
undergone  considerable  remodeling  and  repairs ' 
in  the  past  two  years.  The  exterior  of  the  main ' 
camp  was  cleaned  and  repainted  and  all  deteri- ' 
orated  wood  and  screens  were  replaced.  Also  a  ' 
concrete  footing  was  poured  under  the  pillars  of  ■ 
the  main  camp.  The  old  footings  had  decayed  and  ' 
weakened  the  entire  foundation. 

Boundary  markers  and  new  posted  signs  were 


Routine    patrols    are    made    year    round    by    refuge 
manager  Hampton  Greene  and   refuge  personnel. 
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Headquarters      camp 
State  Wildlife  Refuge. 


of 


made  and  installed  at  Hell  Hole  and  Cut-Off  Bay- 
ous. All  grass  and  debris  was  away  from  the  ref- 
uge signs  to  remove  the  danger  of  destroying  the 
signs  with  accidental  fire  and  storm  tides. 

BOAT  MAINTENANCE 

All  boats  and  motors  are  maintained  by  refuge 
personnel  with  the  exception  of  major  engine  and 
hull  repairs.  Routine  maintenance  was  done  on  all 
equipment  as  required.  The  engine  was  replaced 
in  the  Lafitte  boat.  Also,  wheels,  shaft  and  struts 
were  changed  as  needed.  The  engine  was  removed 
from  the  "Ostrea"  and  taken  to  the  wharf  for 
overhauling. 

AIRSTRIP 

In  April  a  dragline  was  brought  to  the  refuge 
to  lengthen  the  airstrip.  The  completed  job 
brought  the  total  length  of  the  strip  to  1,500  feet. 

Formerly,  guide-lines  supporting  the  refuge 
radio  tower  blocked  the  east  end  of  the  airstrip. 
In  May  the  tower  was  moved  to  another  location, 
thus  removing  this  hazard. 

Grass  over  on  the  strip  was  in  poor  condition, 
so  soil  analysis  were  made  and  revealed  that  the 
airstrip  was  highly  acid.  In  June,  10  tons  of  lime 
was  applied  to  the  strip  with  hopes  of  correcting 
this  condition  and  ci'eating  a  heavier  sod. 

BOATHOUSE  AND  WORKSHOP 

The  workshop,  tractor  shed  and  tractor  on 
State  Wildlife  Refuge  were  destroyed  by  fire  in 
March,  1963.  All  refuge  property  was  insured 
and  full  compensation  was  received  for  the  losses. 

A  new  tractor  was  purchased  and  a  shop  con- 
structed to  replace  the  one  destroyed. 

Plans  were  made  to  construct  a  boathouse  at 
the  headquarters.  Material  was  ordered  and  work 
will  begin  during  the  year. 


Coulee  Wildlife  Refuge 


The  Coulee  Wildlife  Refuge  is  comprised  of 
some  3,000  acres  of  hardwood  bottom  land  located 
in  the  southern  portion  of  Morehouse  Parish. 
This  refuge  has  long  been  recognized  as  a  key 
factor  in  the  successful  watei'fowl  shooting  on 
Wham  Brake  which  is  only  a  short  distance  from 
Coulee.  During  the  past  two  winters  this  area 
has  continued  to  provide  a  resting  site  for  some 
35,000  ducks.  These  birds  spend  the  days  resting 
on  Coulee  and  move  out  to  Wham  Brake  late  in 
the  afternoon  and  night  to  feed.  These  birds  pro- 
vide fine  waterfowl  shooting  on  Wham  during  the 
early  morning  and  after  the  shooting  pressure 
increases  the  birds  return  to  Coulee  to  rest. 

During  the  summer  of  1963  an  application  was 
made  by  three  of  the  property  owners  to  withdraw 
a  total  of  some  300  acres  of  property  from  the 
refuge.  These  lands  were  located  along  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  refuge  and  in  no  way  jeopar- 
dized the  purpose  for  which  this  area  is  being 
maintained,  therefore,  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  Commission  approved  the  with- 
drawal of  these  lands.  Individuals  who  have  made 
their  lands  available  for  this  purpose  should  be 
commended  for  their  fine  contributions  to  the 
perpetuation  of  the  sport  of  waterfowl  hunting 
in  north  Louisiana. 


DEVELOPMENT  AND  MAINTENANCE 

During  the  past  two  seasons  the  boundary  line 
around  the  entire  area  has  been  maintained  by 
the  use  of  a  refuge  bulldozer  and  disc  to  preclude 
any  possibility  of  hunters  straying  onto  the  ref- 
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Appropriate  boundary  and  Refuge  signs  were  in- 
stalled on  the  Coulee  Wildlife  Refuge  in  Morehouse 
Parish. 


uge  accidently.  A  white  line  and  appropriate  ref- 
uge boundary  signs  are  prominently  displayed 
on  the  boundary  and  two  large  attractive  refuge 
signs  have  been  placed  along  the  southern  bound- 
ary of  the  refuge  adjacent  to  the  highway. 

A  large  water  control  structure  was  placed 
in  the  lower  basin  to  provide  adequate  drainage 
for  manipulating  the  water  levels.  This  structure 
is  a  30"  corrugated  metal  culvert  with  an  Armco 
lift  gate  and  spillover  funnel  attached.  The 
structure  is  approximately  150  ft.  in  length  and 
was  installed  by  refuge  personnel  and  equipment. 
A  refuge  bulldozer  was  employed  to  construct  a 
series  of  drainage  ditches  and  boundary  trails  in 
the  lower  basin  to  provide  Commission  employees 
the  access  into  the  area  for  the  purpose  of  manage- 
ment and  duck  banding  work. 

Numerous  leaks  in  the  levee  system  on  the 
two  basins  at  Coulee  have  been  repaired  by  use  of 
the  refuge  bulldozer.  These  leaks  are  anticipated 
in  the  levee  system  from  time  to  time  due  to  the 
presence  of  decaying  trees  which  were  covered  in 


the  original  construction  of  the  impoundment  lev- 
ees. 

Frequent  patrol  trips  have  been  made  by  agents 
of  the  Enforcement  Division  to  guard  against 
trespassing  and  other  violations. 

RESEARCH 

A  total  of  20  live  alligators  have  been  trans- 
planted to  the  Coulee  Refuge  and  upon  numer- 
ous occasions  these  alligators  have  been  observed 
in  the  upper  basin  which  is  maintained  as  a  per- 
manent flooded  area.  So  far  no  evidence  has  been 
found  of  alligator  nesting  in  the  basin ;  however, 
several  of  the  animals  are  of  adequate  size  for 
reproduction  and  an  abundant  food  supply  for 
these  valuable  animals  is  readily  available  on  the 
area.  A  very  intensive  study  of  this  program  is 
being  made  by  biologists  of  the  Refuge  Division 
in  order  to  gain  all  information  possible  pertinent 
to  the  re-establishment  of  this  valuable  natural 
resource    in   the   northern   part   of   the    state. 

During  the  past  two  years  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  waterfowl  food  plants  have  been  pro- 
duced in  the  two  basins  of  Coulee  Refuge.  How- 
ever, as  pointed  out  before  the  refuge  is  primarily 
a  resting  area  and  only  a  small  amount  of  water- 
fowl food  plants  is  necessary  to  maintain  this  as 
one  of  the  finest  waterfowl  refuge  area  in  Lou- 
isiana. An  extremely  heavy  growth  of  American 
lotus  is  beginning  to  invade  the  upper  basin  and 
will  undoubtedly  cause  a  reduction  in  production 
of  desirable  aquatics  if  it  is  allowed  to  go  un- 
controlled. A  system  of  strip  selective  poisoning 
of  these  plants  is  planned  in  an  effort  to  con- 
trol its  growth.  The  dense  growth  of  young  willow 
in  the  lower  basin  were  cleaned  up  to  a  large 
extent  with  the  use  of  the  bulldozer.  In  areas 
where  the  willow  were  growing  in  soft  semi- 
aquatic  conditions,  granulated  2-4D  will  be  ap- 
plied during  the  spring  of  1964  to  further  control 
and  eliminate  the  intrusion  of  this  plant  into  the 
lower  basin. 


A  Refuge  Division  bulldozer  was  used  to  maintain  a 
well-defined  boundary  line  around  the  Coulee  Wild- 
life Refuge. 
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St.  Tammany 
Wildlife  Refuge 

JOSEPH  M.   DiRMANN 
Supervisor 

During  the  past  two  years  St.  Tammany  Wild- 
life Refuge  has  continued  to  suffer  severe  erosion 
problems  along  the  south  shoreline  where  it 
joins  Lake  Pontchartrain.  It  is  anticipated  that 
'with  the  general  rate  of  erosion  that  this  small 
waterfowl  refuge  will  eventually  be  eroded  away 
■by  the  encroachment  of  Lake  Pontchartrain. 
■However,  a  large  number  of  watei'fowi  use  the 
pond  areas  adjacent  to  the  beach  and  provide  a 
small  nucleus  of  ducks  for  waterfowl  hunters 
using  marshes  in  the  area.  The  boundary  line 
has   been  maintained   by   refuge   personnel. 

A  small  number  of  muskrat  have  continued  to 
reproduce  in  this  area  and  due  to  the  small  size 
of  the  refuge  an  overflow  of  muskrat  has  con- 
tinued to  provide  trapping  of  these  animals  on 
the  adjacent  marsh  lands. 

Refuge  Division 
Research 

ROBERT  H.  CHABRECK 
Research   Leader 

The  research  program  of  the  Refuge  Division 
was  staffed  by  technical  personnel  under  a  re- 
search section.  The  primary  goals  of  the  research 
section  were  to  investigate  and  evaluate  various 
management  practices  for  benefitting  both  the 
marsh  and  marsh  wildlife.  The  results  of  var- 
ious management  practices  not  only  improved 
conditions  on  the  refuges,  but  also  serve  as  a 
guide  for  other  land  owners  interested  in  marsh 
management. 

Progress  reports  of  research  findings  are  kept 
on  file  with  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fish- 
eries Commission.  Final  reports  are  published  in 
journals  or  circulars  with  international  distribu- 
tions. 

Studies  in  progress  on  animals  and  animal 
populations  and  the  effects  of  water  levels  and 
salinities  on  various  plants  and  plant  growth  will 
be  continued.  The  status  of  various  studies  now 
in  effect  and  a  brief  listing  of  the  study  pur- 
poses and  results  follow  under  separate  headings. 

IMPOUNDMENT  SURVEY 

The  primary  objective  of  this  study  was  to 
determine  the  ecological  changes  in  vegetation  in 
the   ten   Rockefeller   Refuge   impoundments   and 


Refuge  Biologists  Robert  H.  Chabreck  (left)  and 
Ted  Joanen  measuring  growth  of  plants  on  Rocke- 
feller Refuge. 

to  relate  these  changes  to  annual  climatic  and 
edaphic  factors. 

Both  1962  and  1963  arrived  with  all  impound- 
ments having  an  abundance  of  water.  However, 
with  the  absence  of  rainfall  the  water  levels 
dropped  and  by  May  practically  all  were  dry. 
Lakes  Number  8,  13  and  14  were  drained  in 
March  for  the  purpose  of  producing  annual 
grasses. 

MONTHLY  RAINFALL  ON 

ROCKEFELLER  REFUGE 

1962 

Rainfall 

Month  (inches) 

January   3.09 

Febiuary   79 

March    82 

April    2.60 

May    44 

June  6.74 

July    2.30 

August  6.49 

September 2.79 

October    1.67 

November    3.50 

December     3.67 

TOTAL    34.90 

As  a  result  of  the  low  rainfall  most  impound- 
ments remained  dry  throughout  the  fall.  Lake  8 
was  one  exception  and  pumping  units  were  set 
up  and  water  pumped  into  the  area. 

In  the  control  areas  water  levels  fluctuated 
drastically,  varing  with  tide  levels. 

Water  salinities  varied  throughout  the  year, 
increasing  as  water  levels  dropped  from  evapora- 
tion. During  August  and  September,  salinities 
were  very  high  as  a  result  of  evaporation. 

The  absence  of  adequate  rainfall  practically 
eliminated  wigeongrass.  As  a  result  the  vegetative 
coverage  in  certain  impoundments  was  lower  in 
1962  as  compared  to  previous  years.  However,  in 
certain  other  areas  such  as  Lake  8  the  per  cent 
coverage  increased  as  a  result  of  drying,  permit- 
ting annual  grasses  to  grow. 

During  August,  1962  and  1963,  the  vegetation 
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in  each  impoundment  and  adjacent  control  areas 
was  sampled  using  line  transects.  Also,  monthly 
checks  were  made  of  water  levels  and  salinities  in 
all  impoundments  and  control  areas  during  both 
years.  Data  on  rainfall  was  gathered  with  a  rain 
gauge  at  the  Main  Headquarters  Area  on  the  ref- 
uge. 

The  year  1962  was  extremely  dry  with  rain- 
fall some  25  inches  or  42  per  cent  below  normal 
each  year.  The  total  rainfall  in  1962  (see  table) 
was  34.9  inches,  21.8  inches  below  the  total  for 
1961.  Even  though  dry,  conditions  were  ideal  for 
the  growth  of  annual  grasses.  The  early  spring 
drought  removed  surface  water  and  permitted 
germination.  Heaviest  rains  fell  during  June, 
July  and  August  supplying  the  needed  moisture 
to  the  young  seedlings.  The  fall  drought  follow- 
ing produced  a  bumper  crop  of  fall  panicum 
{Panicmn  dichotomiflonnn) .  In  the  fall,  1963, 
the  marshes  were  extremely  dry  but  Hurricane 
"Cindy"  in  September,  1963,  bi'ought  over  5 
inches  of  rain  and  enough  water  to  hold  early 
migrant  ducks  along  the  Louisiana  coast. 

Wire  grass  continued  to  dominate  the  impound- 
ments and  control  areas  during  1962  and  1963. 
However,  in  the  control  areas  this  species  was 
almost  three  times  more  abundant. 

Waterfowl  food  plants  made  up  the  majority 
of  the  composition  of  the  impoundments,  but  in 
the  control  areas  these  species  ranked  very  low. 

Lake  3  has  produced  bumper  crops  of  wigeon- 
grass  in  former  years  but  during  1962  none 
was  produced  as  a  result  of  the  drought. 

For  several  years  Lake  8  supported  vast  stands 
of  California  bullrush,  but  this  species  gradually 
disappeared  and  the  lake  became  a  large  body  of 
open  water.  The  lake  had  formerly  been  main- 
tained as  a  permanently  flooded  freshwater  im- 
poundment, but  with  the  disappearance  of  the 
vegetation  it  was  drained  in  the  Spring,  1962,  in 
order  to  revegetate  the  open  areas. 

BIRD  BANDING 

Much  time  was  devoted  to  bird  banding  during 
1963.  Banding  efforts  were  directed  mainly  at 
ducks,  but  a  small  number  of  coots,  clapper 
rails  and  blue  geese  were  also  banded. 

Ducks  banded  during  1963  on  Rockefeller  Ref- 
uge included  1,268  lesser  scaup,  86  blue-winged 
teal  and  19  green-winged  teal.  The  ducks  were 
captured  on  Lakes  No.  9  and  10  using  baited 
wire  box  traps  and  were  captured  during  Febru- 
ary and  March. 

A  Refuge  Division  biologist  was  the  Louisiana 
representative  on  the  Cooperative  Duck  Banding 
Project  in  Canada  during  the  summer,  1963.  The 
biologist  worked  on  a  three-man  crew  in  Brooks, 
Alberta  on  a  bait  banding  assignment.  The  crew 
banded  2,160  ducks  during  the  four  weeks  of 
work  in  that  area.  The  banding  project  is  con- 
ducted annually  and  numerous  crews,  made  up 


of  personnel  from  various  state  wildlife  depart- 
ments and  federal  service,  work  throughout 
Canada.  The  information  from  banding  is  used 
to  trace  the  duck's  routes  and  determine  mortal- 
ity rates. 

WEIR  STUDY 

Weirs  have  been  constructed  in  many  marsh 
areas  along  the  Louisiana  coast  for  the  purpose 
of  marsh  management.  The  weirs  are  con- 
structed in  the  drainage  systems  of  selected 
marsh  areas  and  offers  the  only  suitable  method 
of  gaining  control  of  water  conditions  in  un- 
stable marsh  which  will  not  support  continuous 
levees. 

Studies  on  weirs  under  various  marsh  condi- 
tions on  Marsh  Island  Refuge  and  in  Terrebonne 
and  Lafourche  Parishes  have  shown  that  the 
greatest  production  of  aquatic  vegetation  through 
this  type  of  management  is  achieved  in  marshes 
varying  from  brackish  to  saline.  In  fresh  to 
brackish  marshes  with  drastic  salinity  changes, 
the  occurrence  of  aquatic  vegetation  was  general- 
ly higher  in  ponds  behind  weirs  than  in  adjacent 
control  areas,  but  with  frequent  exceptions. 

Weirs  are  constructed  for  the  primary  purpose 
of  influencing  vegetative  growth  in  wetlands 
affected  by  the  structures  by  altering  salinity, 
turbidity,  water  levels  and  reducing  tidal  action. 

The  changes  in  salinities  amounted  to  less 
than  10  per  cent  difference  behind  weirs  as  com- 
pared to  the  control  areas.  Although  the  weirs 
were  constructed  with  idea  of  controlling  salin- 
ities, they  did  not  achieve  this  objective  during 
the  study. 

Weirs  have  their  greatest  effect  on  salinities 
during  long  droughts,  when  highly  saline  water 
is  normally  permitted  to  enter  interior  marshes. 
At  such  times  brackish  plants  are  severely 
affected. 

Water  turibidity  on  Marsh  Island  Refuge  dif- 
fered less  than  10  per  cent  between  ponds 
affected  by  weirs  and  in  control  ponds.  Thus,  the 
original  objective  of  altering  turbidity  was  not 
effectively  accomplished.  Because  of  high  salini- 
ties in  the  Terrebonne-Lafourche  Area,  turbid 
water  was  practically  non-existent. 

The  greatest  effect  through  weirs  was  gained 
in  water  level  stabilization.  The  main  difference 
occurring  between  water  levels  affected  by  weirs 
and  those  not  affected  was  0.44  feet.  The  great- 
est difference  in  water  levels  at  one  time  was  2.7 
feet.  Areas  not  affected  by  weirs  had  uncon- 
trolled tidal  action,  whereas  the  weirs  reduced 
the  flow  of  w^ater  and  insured  a  minimum  water 
level  in  ponds  affected. 

During  the  study  no  difference  was  found  in 
marsh  vegetation  behind  weirs  and  in  control 
areas.  However,  the  occurrence  of  aquatic  vege- 
tation was  much  higher  behind  weirs  in  areas 
not  having  a  drastic  salinity  fluctuation. 
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THREE-CORNERED  GRASS  STUDY 

This  study  was  begun  in  July,  1962,  with 
?atrick  A.  Doland  as  study  leader.  The  objectives 
)f  the  study  were : 

1.  Originate  a  guide  for  the  average  land 
owner  to  follow  concerning  time  of  collec- 
tion of  seed. 

2.  Determine  practical  and  economical  meth- 
ods of  collection  of  seed. 

3.  Determine  optimum  physical  and  chemical 
condition  for  seed  storage  and  seed  germi- 
nation. 

4.  Determine  proper  time,  method  and  place 
for  sowing  seed. 

5.  Observe  the  conditions  affecting  plant 
growth  and  reproduction. 

During  July,  1962,  20  sacks  of  three-cornered 
grass  seed  were  collected  at  Cypremort  Point. 
Several  methods  were  used  to  remove  the  seeds 
from  the  seed  heads  including  a  mechanical  seed 
trasher,  hand  trashing,  hand  rubbing  over  a 
screen  and  a  hammer  mill.  The  latter  method 
was  most  effective.  Seeds  were  separated  from 
the  chaff  with  screens  and  a  seed  blower. 

Aerial  surveys  were  made  of  Southwestern 
Louisiana  in  July,  1962,  to  locate  the  best  three- 
cornered  grass  area  for  use  as  a  study  area.  The 
north  shore  of  Vermilion  Bay  seemed  best  suited. 

Seed  counts  from  random  samples  showed  an 
average  of  40  seeds  per  seed  head  (range  4  to 
105)  and  the  average  weight  of  10  seed  heads 
was  one  gram.  Quadrat  counts  of  seed  heads  per 
square  foot  at  Cypremort  Point  showed  that  the 
area  produced  288   pounds  of  seed   per  acre. 

Soil  samples  were  taken  at  four  locations  along 
the  Louisiana  coast  in  productive  and  non-pro- 
ductive three-cornered  grass  areas.  Complete 
analysis  of  the  soil  samples  showed  no  significant 
difference  between  the  areas  with  contrasting 
vegetation  and  seed  production. 

MARSH   BURNING  STUDY 

Very  little  has  been  done  on  this  project  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years.  The  leader  of  this  study 
terminated  his  employment  with  this  section  and 
accepted  an  advancement  with  the  Federal  Aid 
Section. 

One  major  problem  in  marsh  burning  studies 
in  the  past  has  been  that  we  were  unable  to  estab- 
lish satisfactory  fire  breaks  between  plots.  In 
May,  1963,  a  method  was  tested  which  seems 
very  effective  in  a  wet  marsh.  This  method  in- 
volves the  use  of  a  large  rotary  tiller,  mounted 
on  a  sled  and  towed  by  a  marshbuggy.  Further 
tests  will  be  made  of  the  method. 

Tentative  plans  have  been  made  to  check  fur- 
ther into  the  changes  in  soil  and  vegetation  nu- 
tritional quality  resulting  from  fires. 

NUTRIA  PELT  STUDY 

In  March,  1961,  a  study  was  begun  on  Rocke- 


Annually  thousands  of  acres  are  burned  on  Marsh 
Island  to  encourage  the  growth  of  desirable  game 
food  plants. 

feller  Wildlife  Refuge,  Grand  Chenier,  Louisiana, 
to  provide  information  on  the  monthly  variation 
in  nutria  pelt  quality.  The  purpose  of  the  study 
was  to  compare  all  factor  affecting  pelt  quality 
and  determine  the  months  which  would  produce 
the  greatest  revenue  from  a  given  number  of 
nutria. 

Differences  have  been  noted  in  the  quality  of 
nutria  pelts  at  various  times  during  the  year,  but 
no  detailed  studies  have  been  made  to  determine 
the  exact  periods  when  pelt  values  were  great- 
est. Since  the  value  of  individual  pelts  is  in  di- 
rect proportion  to  pelt  quality,  this  study  should 
provide  information  to  trappers  and  landowners 
regarding  the  harvest  of  nutria. 

In  similar  studies  on  muskrat  (Ondatra  zibe- 
tliica)  O'Neil  stated  that  Louisiana  Muskrat 
reaches  the  height  of  its  prime  from  mid-January 
to  mid-February.  Shanks  and  Arthur  found  that 
the  value  of  Missouri  muskrat  pelts  increased  by 
202  per  cent  from  September  to  December. 

The  study  extended  over  24  months  beginning 
in  March,  1961  and  terminating  in  February, 
1963.  Ten  nutria  were  collected  each  month, 
then  skinned  and  the  pelts  placed  in  cold  storage. 
This  procedure  was  followed  for  one  year,  then 
all  pelts  were  stretched  and  dried.  A  code  system 
was  devised  whereby  individual  pelts  could  be 
recognized  only  by  an  attached  number.  The 
length,  weight,  color,  and  number  of  holes  were 
recorded  for  each  pelt.  The  pelts  were  then  sub- 
mitted to  two  local  fur  buyers  for  grading.  The 
buyers  graded  the  pelts  only  on  a  basis  of  prime- 
ness. 

The  same  procedure  was  followed  for  the  sec- 
ond year  with  10  nutria  pelts  collected  each 
month. 

On  a  basis  of  pelt  primeness  the  winter  months 
(December,  January  and  February)  produced 
the  largest  numbers  of  top  pelts.  Of  the  total  240 
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pelts  taken  during  the  study  (20  each  month) 
only  63  had  prime  fur.  Of  these  59  per  cent  were 
taken  during  December,  January  and  February. 
Of  all  pelts  taken  during  these  months,  62  per 
cent  were  prime,  but  during  the  remaining  9 
months  only  14  per  cent  were  prime. 

Slight  differences  were  noted  in  the  pelt 
damage  for  the  various  months,  however  this 
occurred  without  following  any  particular  pat- 
tern. The  least  number  of  damaged  pelts  were 
in  May,  June  and  December.  Heaviest  damage 
was  found  in  April  and  November.  Likewise, 
May  and  June  had  the  least  number  of  holes  per 
damaged  pelt,  while  July,  August  and  September 
had  the  greatest  number. 

From  these  data  it  can  be  concluded  that  the 
amount  of  damage  in  nutria  pelts  may  be  high 
or  low,  regardless  of  the  month  taken. 

Nutria  fur  varies  in  color  from  a  reddish  or 
rust  to  gray.  The  value  of  individual  pelts  also 
vary  with  color  of  the  fur  with  the  dark  or  gray 
pelts  having  the  greatest  value.  During  this  study 
a  small  number  of  reddish  pelts  were  found  each 
month,  but  this  varied  considerably  and  no  re- 
lationship was  found  between  the  pelt  color  and 
month  of  capture. 

Since  the  value  of  nutria  pelts  vary  with  pelt 
quality,  and  pelt  quality  with  the  time  of  year, 
trappers  and  landowners,  whose  primary  inter- 
ests were  fur  production,  would  profit  to  schedule 
the  harvest  of  nutria  until  such  time  as  the 
greatest  percentage  of  animals  produced  top 
quality  pelts. 

A  marsh  will  produce  only  a  certain  number  of 
nutria.  The  harvest  will  in  general  be  approxi- 
mately one  nutria  per  acre.  With  systematic 
trapping  the  animals  can  be  harvested  within  a 
three-month  period  each  year. 

This  study  clearly  shows  that  on  a  basis  of 
fur  quality  the  greatest  economic  return  can  be 
gained  per  unit  of  effort  by  beginning  nutria 
trapping  in  early  December  and  continuing 
through  February.  However,  should  a  season 
longer  than  90  days  be  needed  or  desired,  then 
trapping  could  be  extended  into  March. 

During  the  trapping  season  the  largest  catches 
are  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  season.  Trap- 
ping success  then  drops  at  a  fairly  progressive 
rate  throughout  the  season.  Therefore,  beginning 
the  trapping  season  earlier  than  December 
would  result  in  the  harvest  of  a  large  number  of 
low  quality  pelts.  But  by  waiting  until  December, 
pelt  values  will  be  at  their  peak. 

ALLIGATOR  GROWTH  AND  MOVEMENT 

During  1962  and  1963  a  total  of  977  alligators 
were  captured.  Detailed  body  measurements 
were  made,  then  each  animal  was  tagged  and 
released.  Information  on  growth  and  movement 
is    gathered    primarily    from    the    recapture    of 


Alligator  pens,  portion  of  the  alligator  research  pro- 
gram being  carried  on  by  refuge  biologists. 

tagged  alligators  and  during  1962  and  1963,  54 
tagged  animals  were  recaptured. 

The  data  on  growth  shows  that  a  newly 
hatched  alligator  is  8  inches  long.  In  a  year's 
time,  they  have  more  than  doubled  in  length 
and  measure  approximately  22  inches.  At  two 
years,  they  are  approximately  three  feet  in 
length,  with  the  average  being  35  inches.  At 
three  years,  the  average  size  is  47  inches  and  at 
four  years  the  length  averages  55  inches,  or  just 
under  the  legal  size  limit.  In  the  fifth  year,  the 
average  length  of  alligators  is  66  inches  or  half 
a  foot  more  than  the  minimum  legal  length.  Six 
year-old  'gators  average  75  inches. 

The  data  shows  that  alligators  have  strong 
homeing  instincts  and  several  traveled  as  much 
as  8  miles  back  to  the  original  area  where  cap- 
tured. 

Alligators  were  captured  both  at  day  and  at 
night,  but  in  general  night  hunts  proved  more 
successful.  Not  only  was  it  possible  to  capture 
more  alligators  at  night  but  also  a  wider  range 
of  size  classes. 

The  principal  method  of  capturing  alligators 
was  basically  the  same  as  that  used  by  Mcll- 
henny  in  1927.  This  consisted  of  night  hunting 
in  a  boat  with  a  headlight  and  a  strong  wire 
slip  noose  attached  to  a  stiff  bamboo  pole.  Small 
aluminum  hulls  powered  by  18  horse  power  out- 
board motors  were  used  in  most  cases  durin*^ 
my  study  for  night  hunting.  An  airboat  wao 
used  in  shallow  impoundments.  One  man  sitting 
in  the  bow  of  the  boat  located  the  alligator  by 
shining  its  eye  with  a  6-volt  headlight.  The  alli- 
gator was  then  captured  by  slowly  maneuvering 
the  boat  up  to  the  animal  and  placing  a  snare, 
mounted  on  a  stout  pole,  around  its  neck,  then 
quickly  tightening  the  snare.  Kleflock  swivel 
snares  as  manufactured  by  Animal  Trap  Com- 
pany of  America  were  used  during  the  study. 
Alligators  less  than  6  feet  long  were  captured 
with   the    No.    0    snare    and    placed    in    regular 
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Recently  hatched  baby  alligators  prepare  to  leave 
the  nest.  A  determined  effort  is  being  made  by  the 
Louisiana  Wildlife  &  Fisheries  Commission  to  re- 
build this  valuable  reptile's  populations  in  suitable 
habitat  throughout  Louisiana. 

burlap  sacks  until  tagged.  Those  over  6  feet  long 
were  captured  with  No.  3  snare  and  immediately 
towed  to  the  bank,  marked,  measured  then  re- 
leased. 

An  alligator  less  than  3  feet  long  was  easily 
captured  at  night  by  quickly  grasping  it  behind 
the  neck  with  one  hand  as  it  swam  along  on 
the  surface  of  the  water,  then  pulling  it  into 
the  boat  and  grasping  the  tail  with  the  other 
hand  to  prevent  the  animal  from  twisting.  Alli- 
gators were  usually  taken  by  this  method  only 
under  ideal  conditions  which  included:  deep  wa- 
ter which  permitted  a  rapid  and  noiseless  ap- 
proach and  a  night  when  they  were  holding  par- 
ticularly well.  Nevertheless,  when  such  condi- 
tions appeared  this  method  was  very  effective. 
One  crew  captured  over  100  alligators  on  Rocke- 
feller Refuge  in  a  period  of  about  3  hours  using 
this  technique. 

Although    a   number    of    alligators    were    live 


captured  during  the  day,  these  made  up  less  than 
10  per  cent  of  all  captured.  At  this  time  alli- 
gators are  very  scary  and  difficult  to  approach. 
Most  specimens  captured  during  the  day  were 
newly  hatched  animals  at  the  nest  site.  Alli- 
gators hatch  in  late  summer  and  will  remain  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  nest  at  a  hole  or  den  with 
the  mother  for  the  first  winter.  When  the  hole 
was  approached  the  young  would  submerge  but 
then  surface  after  about  10  minutes  and  could 
be  picked  up  either  by  hand  or  with  a  dip  net. 
Although  there  are  many  stories  describing  the 
fierceness  of  the  mother  alligator,  at  no  time 
during  this  study  did  females  attempt  to  defend 
the  nest  or  young. 

CANADA  GOOSE  STUDY 

Louisiana  at  one  time  wintered  large  num- 
bers of  Canada  geese,  however,  several  states  in 
the  upper  portion  of  the  Mississippi  Flyway  be- 
gan employing  special  management  for  this 
species ;  and  as  a  result,  successfully  "short 
stopped"  a  major  segment  of  the  Canada  geese 
flock  which  wintered  in  Louisiana. 

The  method  used  consisted  primarily  of  plant- 
ing large  corn  fields  on  refuge  areas,  then  leav- 
ing the  corn  in  the  fields  after  maturity  and 
simply  knocking  down  only  enough  corn  during 
the  fall  and  winter  to  hold  the  geese  in  the 
area.  Although  this  technique  afforded  excellent 
sport  for  hunters  surrounding  these  areas,  Can- 
ada goose  hunters  farther  south  were  forced  to 
turn  their  attention  elsewhere. 

Although  no  actual  counts  were  made  in  the 
early  days,  reliable  sources  have  estimated  that 
the  "honker"  may  have  numbered  as  high  as 
100,000  in  Louisiana.  Even  during  the  early  '40's 
tremendous  flocks  were  found  on  the  Mississippi 
River  Delta,  White  Lake  and  throughout  the 
marsh-prairie  transition  zone.  However,  during 
recent  years  aerial  inventories  by  waterfowl  bi- 
ologists of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 


Canada  Geese  used  in  the 
transplant  program  on  the 
Rockefeller  Wildlife  Ref- 
uge were  captured  by  use 
of  Cannon  traps  on  the 
Swan  Lake  National  Wild- 
life Refuge  in  Missouri. 
Personnel  of  the  Refuge 
Division  assisted  in  trap- 
ping and  refuge  equip- 
ment was  used  to  trans- 
port the  birds  to  Louisi- 
ana. 
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Commission,   have   listed   the   Louisiana   popula- 
tion at  approximately  5,000. 

In  an  effort  to  gather  information  on  the  pos- 
sibilities of  establishing  non-migratory  colonies 
of  Canada  geese  in  Louisiana,  a  study  was  be- 
gun on  Rockefeller  Wildlife  Refuge.  The  ob- 
jectives of  this  study  were: 

1.  To   obtain    wild    breeding    stock    and    hold 
them  flightless  in  captivity. 

2.  To   determine  the  factors   associated   with 
pair  formation  and  nesting. 

3.  To  determine  the  care  needed  by  both  adult 
and  immature  geese. 

4.  To  determine  if  young  geese  will   remain 
in  the  rearing  area  to  nest  if  permitted  to 

fly- 

In  the  fall,  1960,  following  the  completion  of 
a  large  goose  holding  pen,  27  wild  "honkers" 
were  obtained  from  the  Wisconsin  Conservation 
Department  and  held  in  the  pen  and  a  three-acre 
enclosure  on  Rockefeller  Refuge.  In  February, 
1961,  an  additional  34  "honkers"  were  obtained 
from  Wisconsin  and  released  in  the  same  en- 
closure. All  birds  were  wild  stock  but  most  were 
cripples  that  had  been  picked  up  afield.  The 
Canadas  were  sexed,  aged  and  banded  at  Rocke- 
feller Refuge.  Of  the  61  geese,  48  were  males 
and  13  females. 

During  April,  1961,  courtship  activity  was 
noted  in  the  flock;  however,  only  one  pair  chose 
to  nest  in  the  three-acre  area.  From  this  nesting 
attempt  three  young  were  produced. 

During  the  summer,  1961,  an  additional  35 
acres  were  fenced  adjacent  to  the  goose  pen  and 
the  entire  flock  permitted  to  roam  at  will. 

In  March,  1962,  courtship  activity  was  again 
noted  and  on  March  29th,  the  1962  nesting  sea- 
son began.  Nesting  pairs  increased  to  four  dur- 
ing 1962  and  a  total  of  25  young  hatched. 

The  latest  nesting  date  was  April  26th.  Of  27 
eggs  incubated  by  the  parents,  23  hatched.  Of 
six  eggs  incubated  artificially  only  two  hatched. 


Refuge  personnel  clipping  wings   of  Canada  geese 
from  Swan-Lake  Refuge,  Mo. 

In  1963  nesting  began  on  March  26  and  on 
May  12  the  last  brood  hatched.  Five  pairs 
nested  in  1963  and  of  28  eggs  laid,  fifteen  young 
were  reared.  The  geese  were  released  on  160- 
acres  for  nesting. 

Considerable  variation  was  noted  among 
males  in  guarding  the  nest.  Some  males  were 
very  brave  and  would  even  attack  a  person  that 
invaded  the  nest  site.  Others  would  slowly  walk 
away.  However,  no  instance  of  nest  predation 
was  noted  even  though  raccoons  were  known  to 
be  in  the  area. 

Mortality  among  the  young  geese  was  mini- 
mized by  keeping  the  entire  family  in  close  con- 
finement in  the  goose  pen.  This  area  is  near  the 
refuge  headquarters  and  visited  several  times 
daily  by  refuge  personnel.  Only  one  small  goose 
was  lost  and  this  one  apparently  drowned  in  a 
watering  trough.  Although  the  young  ventured 
in  and  out  of  the  trough,  the  one  lost  may  have 
been  weak  and  unable  to  climb  out. 

Mortality  among  the  young  probably  would 
have  been  higher  if  the  young  were  left  to  rear 
in  the  wild.  Raccoons,  alligators  or  gar  fish 
would  have  possibly  claimed  a  few. 


Portion  of  the  1,500  wing  clipped  Canada  Geese,  Rockefeller  Refuge. 
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I  In  November,  1,500  adult  Canada  Geese  were 
;ransported  from  Swan  Lake  Refuge  in  Mis- 
souri. The  geese  were  banded,  wing-clipped  and 
released  on  a  1200-acre  fenced  goose  pasture  on 
Rockefeller  Refuge.  The  geese  were  held  through 
one  nesting  season  and  all  geese  nesting  were 
captured  and  held  as  breeders.  Those  not  nesting 
will  be  permitted  to  fly  when  their  flight  feath- 
ers reappear. 

GREBE  NESTING  STUDY 

A  large  group  of  pied-billed  grebes  were  found 
'nesting  in  a  small  brackish-water  impoundment 
on  Rockefeller  Refuge.  The  impoundment  en- 
compassed 200  acres  of  marshland,  and  between 
May  and  September,  107  pied-billed  grebe  nests 
were  examined  in  the  area. 

Factors  which  seemed  to  have  attracted  grebe 
to  the  impoundment  for  nesting  included  a  large 
area  of  open  water,  deep  water  and  a  dense 
growth  of  widgeon  grass. 

The  nests  were  placed  on  open  water  at  an 
average  distance  of  197  feet  from  the  nearest 
stands  of  dense  vegetation.  The  nests  were  uni- 
formly distributed  on  the  ponds  with  no  nest 
nearer  than  75  feet  to  other  active  nests. 

The  number  of  eggs  per  nest  varied  from  five 
to  nine,  averaging  7.3.  Of  the  107  nests  ex- 
amined 89.6  per  cent  were  successful  and  of  this 
group  91.3  per  cent  of  the  eggs  hatched. 

Most  nest  losses  were  attributed  primarily  to 
climatic  factors  such  as  heavy  rainfall  and 
strong  winds.  Nest  predation  was  almost  non- 
existant;  however,  predators  probably  claimed  a 
number  of  the  young. 

Nesting  activity  began  in  late  April  and  the 
nesting  season  ended  with  the  arrival  of  Hurri- 
cane "Carla"  on  September  10.  Hatching  reached 
a  peak  in  early  June  and  from  May  31  to  June 
20,  54.2  per  cent  of  the  eggs  hatched.  By  June 
26,  hatching  was  83.3  per  cent  complete. 

DUCK  POTATO  STUDY 

Delta  duck  potato  is  a  major  duck  food  on  the 
Mississippi  Delta.  At  one  time  this  species  grew 
in  tremendous  stands  throughout  the  area,  but 
in  recent  years  the  magnitude  of  these  stands 
have  been  greatly  reduced. 

In  1962,  a  study  was  set  up  by  Allan  Ens- 
minger,  biologist  at  Pass-a-Loutre  for  the  Refuge 
Division  and  Dr.  Leslie  Glasgow  of  Louisiana 
State  University.  The  purpose  of  this  study  was 
to  measure  tuber  production  in  this  species  and 
to  determine  the  factor  that  affect  plant  growth 
and  tuber  production. 

Small  plots  were  established  and  tuber  produc- 
tion sampled  periodically.  Exclosures  were  built 
to  exclude  nutria,  hogs  and  ducks,  and  to  meas- 
ure the  utilization  by  these  species. 
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A  research  study  to  determine  the  utilization  and 
production  of  delta  duck  potatoes,  a  choice  water- 
fowl food  plant,  is  being  carried  out  on  Pass-a- 
Loutre  by  biologists  of  the  Refuge  Division.  Nutria 
have  been  excluded  from  the  area  on  the  right  of 
the  fence. 

SESUVIUM  STUDY 

In  recent  years  a  small  halophytic  plant  has 
appeared  in  tremendous  stands  on  Rockefeller 
Refuge.  This  plant  is  seapurslane  {Sesuviiim 
portulacastrum)  and  its  spread  to  new  areas  has 
been  prompted  by  the  extensive  drought  in  this 
area  and  the  absence  of  water  in  impoundments 
previously  flooded  with  brackish  water. 

This  species  has  wide  usage  by  ducks  on 
Rockefeller  Refuge  and  has  become  a  major  duck 
food  plant.  Yet,  very  little  is  known  about  its 
growth  habits  and  requirements.  In  March,  1963, 
a  study  was  set  up  to  gather  information  es- 
sential for  managing  this  species.  During  this 
study  checks  were  made  to  determine  seasonal 
growth  rates,  the  effects  of  competition,  soil  re- 
quirement, moisture  requirements,  salinity 
ranges,  seed  production  and  waterfowl  usage. 
This  study  will  be  continued  over  a  period  of 
several  years. 

COOPERATIVE  STUDIES 

The  Refuge  Division  is  one  of  the  cooperators 
in  the  newly  created  Louisiana  Cooperative  Wild- 
life Research  Unit  at  Louisiana  State  University. 
Participation  by  the  Refuge  Division  has  not 
only  been  financial,  but  active  assistance  has 
also  been  given  to  faculty  and  students  in  three 
studies  conducted  on  Rockefeller  Refuge.  Two 
other  studies  were  conducted  jointly  by  L.S.U. 
faculty  and  personnel  of  the  Refuge  Division  Re- 
search Section.  A  description  of  each  study  fo) 
lows. 
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WIGEONGRASS  STUDY 

The  study  was  conducted  by  Ted  Joanen  with 
Dr.  Leslie  Glasgow  as  supervisor.  It  was  a  study 
of  the  factors  that  influence  the  establishment 
of  natural  and  artificial  stands  of  wigeongrass, 
Ruppia  martlma,  and  was  conducted  on  Rocke- 
feller Refuge  during  1962-63.  Physical,  chemical 
and  biotic  factors  were  investigated,  growth  was 
measured  monthly,  and  germination  of  wigeon- 
grass  was  carried  out. 

Physical  factors  such  as  turbidity,  fluctuat- 
ing water  levels  and  water  depth  were  found  to 
be  controlling  factors  in  the  establishment  of 
new  stands  and  also  to  mature  stands  of  wigeon- 
grass.  Correlations  were  found  between  water 
depth,  turbidity,  and  vegetative  production.  The 
greatest  production  was  obtained  at  the  24  inch 
water  level.  A  generalized  range  of  turbidity 
which  will  allow  wigeongrass  growth  in  ponds 
with  water  depth  less  than  24  inches  as  found 
in  this  study  would  be  from  25  ppm  to  54  ppm. 

Chemical  factors  such  as  per  cent  of  soluable 
salts  inhibited  seed  germination  by  increasing 
the  osmotic  pressure  of  the  soil  solution  so  that 
the  plants  had  difficulty  in  getting  water.  Sa- 
linity of  the  soil  surface  zones  was  the  most  im- 
portant because  germination  and  establishment 
of  seedlings  was  a  critical  stage  which  had  to 
take  place  on  the  soil  surface.  Soluable  salts  pres- 
ent in  the  soil  which  exceed  1.12  per  cent  is  ex- 
tremely harmful  to  germination  of  wigeongrass 
seeds. 

The  most  important  biotic  factor  affecting 
plant  growth  was  algae  cover.  Algae  overshad- 
owed and  crowded  out  wigeongrass  by  taking 
most  of  the  light.  It  was  also  observed  that  wa- 
terfowl utilization  was  reduced  in  these  areas. 
Control  of  this  undesirable  plant  was  tried  by 
stocking  mullet  {Mug el  cephalis)  at  different 
stocking  rates  to  see  if  these  algae  eating  fish 
could  serve  as  a  means  of  natural  control.  Only 
one  tank  was  successful  in  obtaining  results  in 
controlling  algae  and  producing  a  desirable 
stand  of  wigeongrass. 

Wigeongrass  was  observed  growing  in  a  wide 
range  of  salinity  from  2,054  ppm  to  18,500  ppm 
in  the  study  ponds  and  1,160  ppm  and  19,000 
ppm  in  the  experimental  tanks.  There  was  no 
correlation  between  chlorides  and  growth  of 
wigeongrass. 

Water  analysis  and  soil  chemistry,  other  than 
the  above  mentioned,  proved  to  be  of  little  sig- 
nificance as  factors  which  inhibit  plant  growth. 

POND  CULTURE  OF  SHRIMP 

The  study  was  conducted  by  Wendell  Lorio 
with  Dr.  R.  J.  Muncy  as  supervisor.  The  ob- 
jectives of  the  study  were : 

1.    To  develop  methods  for  filling  impounded 
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areas   with   saline  waters  and   eliminating  | 
predaceous  fish  and  crabs.  ] 

2.  To  develop  methods  for  stocking  impound- 
ed areas  with  juvenile  shrimp. 

3.  To  determine  optimum  stocking  rates  for 
shrimp  in  impoundments. 

4.  To  determine  growth  rates  and  mortality 
of  stocked  shrimp. 

5.  To  analyze  the  food  contents  of  preserved 
shrimp  stomachs. 

The  study  was  conducted  in  six  experimental 
ponds  on  Rockefeller  Refuge.  On  May  10,  1963, 
the  southwest,  northwest,  and  northeast  ponds 
were  treated  with  2  p.p.m.  rotenone.  The  three 
remaining  ponds  were  not  treated  with  rotenone 
prior  to  stocking.  One  of  the  latter  ponds  had 
filled  by  water  seepage  through  the  water  con- 
trol structure ;  therefore,  it  was  free  of  fish  at 
that  time. 

Stocking  of  all  six  ponds  with  the  allotted 
numbers  of  brown  shrimp  was  completed  by  June 
20,  1963.  Three  ponds  (northern)  were  stocked 
at  400  pounds  per  acre  or  3333  shrimp  per  1/3 
acre  pond.  Three  ponds  (southern)  were  stocked 
at  600  pounds  per  acre  or  5000  shrimp  per  1/3 
acre  pond.  Average  length  of  shrimp  stocked 
was  40  millimeters.  One  hundred  striped  mullet 
were  stocked  in  the  northwest  pond  for  the  pur- 
pose of  increasing  turbidity  and  thereby  limiting 
the  growth  of  wigeongrass  and  algae.  Brown 
shrimp  {Panaeus  aztecus)  and  striped  mullet 
(Mugil  cephalis)  were  obtained  from  wild  stock 
in  the  canals  on  the  refuge. 

Information  from  1962  stocking  rates  indi- 
cates that  the  optimum  stocking  rate  may  be  be- 
tween 10,000  and  15,000  brown  shrimp  per  acre 
or  400  to  600  pounds  at  harvestable  size.  Be- 
tween these  rates  better  growth  and  survival 
was  obtained  in  1962.  Stocking  rates  during  1963 
will  provide  more  data  on  this  objective. 

All  ponds  were  sampled  on  June  26,  1963,  to 
determine  growth  rates.  The  shrimp  stocked 
earlier  appeared  to  have  doubled  their  length 
since  the  time  of  earliest  stocking.  Mortality 
could  not  be  determined  with  this  first  sample. 

Stomach  analyses  of  the  shrimp  preserved 
from  last  year  has  been  continued.  Large  speci- 
mens consistently  contain  very  little  in  their 
stomachs.  The  implications  of  these  findings  are 
not  clearly  understood. 

FOOD  HABITS  OF  COMMON  SNIPE 

This  study  was  conducted  by  Clifton  White- 
head with  Dr.  Leslie  Glasgow  as  supervisor.  The 
objectives  of  the  study  are : 

1.  To  determine  food  habits  of  snipe  from 
October  through  April. 

2.  To  determine  kinds  and  quantities  of  foods 
available  to  snipe  from  October  through 
April. 
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3.  To  determine  the  chronology  of  snipe  ac- 
tivities— i.e.,  feeding,  traveling,   resting. 

4.  To   determine   external   aging   and   sexing 
characteristics  for  snipe. 

Snipe  were  collected  in  the  vicinity  of  Rocke- 
•'eller  Refuge  during  the  winter  1962-63.  The 
stomachs  were  removed  and  preserved  for  future 
analysis.  Also,  soil  samples  were  taken  to  deter- 
mine the  food  available  for  snipe.  Observations 
were  made  of  snipe  feeding  habits  and  a  method 
devised  whereby  snipe  could  be  sexed  and  aged 
by  external  examination. 

MARSH  CULTIVATION  TO  REMOVE 
COMPETITION 

This  was  a  joint  study  by  L.S.U.  faculty  and 
personnel  of  the  Refuge  Division  Research  Sec- 
tion. The  study  involved  the  use  of  a  soil  tiller 
in  the  marsh  as  a  means  of  controlling  unde- 
sirable marsh  plants  thus  stimulating  more  de- 
sirable species  and  was  used  on  Rockefeller  Ref- 
uge. Sample  areas  were  selected  at  random  in 
the  marsh  and  a  soil  tiller  was  used  to  cut  strips 
four  feet  wide  and  200  feet  long.  Several  months 
later  another  strip  was  cut  next  to  the  earlier 
strip.  The  marsh  bordering  the  first  strip  was 
used  as  the  control  area.  These  strips  were  sam- 
pled in  August,  1963  using  the  square  foot  quad- 
rat method.  Five  samples  were  taken  on  each 
strip. 

Efforts  were  directed  toward  the  elimination 
or  reduction  of  plant  species  such  as  wiregrass 
and  saltgrass  and  encouraging  the  sub-climax 
plant  three-cornered  grass  and  saltmarsh  bul- 
rush. 

Although  this  study  is  not  yet  completed  the 
limited  results  show  this  method  served  as  a 
means  of  controlling  undesirable  plants  on  all 
strips  sampled.  One  sample  showed  the  root 
stock  and  basal  stems  were  reduced  as  much 
as  2Vo  times  as  much  as  the  control  area. 

The  project  is  in  the  experimental  stages  and 
final  results  will  not  be  realized  until  the  sum- 
mer of  1964. 

ANIMAL  CENSUS 

In  cooperation  with  the  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity Cooperative  Wildlife  Research  Unit,  an 
experimental  census  method  was  tried  on  Rocke- 
feller Refuge.  Two,  21/0  acre  plots  and  one  5 
acre  plot  were  chosen  and  a  rotary  tiller  was 
used  to  establish  five  lanes  around  each  area. 
Poultry  netting  3  feet  high  was  erected  around 
each  plot  and  live  traps  were  set  at  50  feet  in- 
tervals along  this  fence.  Students  from  L.S.U. 
School  of  Game  Management  were  used  as  spot- 
ters counting  the  animals  as  they  were  pushed 
out  when  each  plot  was  burned. 

Efforts  were  directed  toward  obtaining  a 
complete  count  on  each  area  burned.  This  meth- 


od is  still  in  the  experimental  stages,  but  offers 
much  possibility  for  nutria,  rabbit  and  rail  cen- 
sus in  coastal  marshes. 

WATERFOWL  USAGE  STUDY 

In  September,  1963,  a  study  was  begun  with 
the  primary  objective  to  relate  water  depth,  sa- 
linity, vegetative  composition  and  vegetative 
coverage  to  waterfowl  usage.  The  study  was  con- 
ducted on  Rockefeller  Refuge,  using  the  entire 
refuge  as  a  study  area. 

Ten  impoundments  have  been  constructed  on 
Rockefeller  Refuge  since  1954.  The  impound- 
ments serve  primarily  as  feeding  and  resting 
areas  for  migratory  waterfowl.  Although  each  im- 
poundment is  handled  separately,  three  principal 
types  of  management  are  used.  These  are  perma- 
nently flooded  brackish  water,  permanently 
flooded  freshwater  and  manipulated  freshwater. 

The  impoundments  and  adjacent  control  areas 
are  sampled  annually  to  determine  the  vegeta- 
tive composition  of  each.  Also,  monthly  records 
are  kept  on  water  levels  and  salinities  of  each 
area.  However,  information  is  needed  on  water- 
fowl usage  of  each  impoundment.  With  informa- 
tion on  the  vegetative  composition,  water  condi- 
tions and  waterfowl  usage  of  each  impoundment, 
definite  plans  can  be  formulated  for  the  man- 
agement of  the  impoundment.  Not  only  will  it 
be  possible  to  determine  the  management  sys- 
tems preferred  by  various  waterfowl  species,  but 
the  study  will  determine  if  the  needs  of  all  spe- 
cies are  met  by  the  management  systems  now 
employed  on  Rockefeller  Refuge. 

This  information  will  also  be  valuable  when 
making  waterfowl  management  recommendations 
to  private  landowners. 

Numerous  food  habit  studies  have  been  made 
in  the  vicinity  of  Rockefeller  Refuge.  These 
studies  list  the  foods  commonly  found  in  duck 
gullets  in  the  Grand  Chenier  area.  While  this 
information  is  valuable  in  indicating  preferred 
foods,  it  is  unrelated  to  other  factors  which  at- 
tract waterfowl  to  an  area,  such  as  water  depth 
and  food  availability,   cover,   resting,   area,   etc. 

Studies  on  Rockefeller  Refuge  show  that  about 
20  per  cent  of  the  seeds  available  to  ducks  during 
the  fall  are  eaten  before  spring  migration.  How- 
ever, wigeongrass  and  dwarf  spike-rush  vege- 
tation are  completely  eliminated  in  many  areas 
by  spring. 

During  this  study.  Rockefeller  Refuge  win- 
tered approximately  600,000  ducks.  About  80  per 
cent  of  the  ducks  were  found  in  the  impound- 
ments. 

Beginning  in  September,  1963,  bi-weekly  aeri- 
al waterfowl  inventories  were  made  in  each  im- 
poundment and  control  area  on  Rockefeller  Ref- 
uge. Also,  sampling  was  done  to  determine  the 
plant  species  composition  of  the  area.  Monthly 
checks  were  made  on  water  depths  and  salinities. 
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SARCOSPORIDIOSIS  IN   DUCKS 

A  study  beg-un  in  1960  on  Sarcocystis  infesta- 
tion of  ducks  in  southwestern  Louisiana  was 
continued  during  1962  and  1963.  The  primary 
objective  of  this  study  was  to  determine  the  oc- 
currence rate  of  the  parasite  in  various  species 
of  waterfowl.  The  occurrence  was  also  listed  by 
sex  and  age  classes  and  each  duck  checked  was 
weighed  to  determine  its  condition. 

The  organism  itself  is  a  microscopic  spore, 
crescent-shaped  with  one  end  rounded  and  the 
other  pointed  and  having  a  nucleus  and  many 
granules  in  the  cytoplasm.  The  spores  occur  in 
colonies  and  are  enclosed  in  a  cyst  membrane. 

In  the  host  the  cysts  appear  as  elongated 
white  bodies,  much  like  grains  of  rice,  and  vary 
in  size  from  microscopic  to  one-quarter  inch  in 
length.  The  cysts  are  imbedded  in  skeletal  mus- 
cle, between  the  muscle  bundles  and  lying  in  the 
same  general  plane  as  the  muscle  fibers.  In  in- 
fested birds  these  bodies  may  be  found  in  either 
the  breast,  wing  or  leg  muscle  tissue  and  are 
clearly  visible  when  the  skin  is  removed. 

During  the  1961-62  hunting  season  304  ducks 
were  examined  and  during  1962-63,  308  were 
examined.  Check  points  were  primarily  the  hunt- 
ing clubs  near  Creole. 

Of  the  ducks  examined  during  the  1961-62 
season  35.2  per  cent  had  Sarcosporidiosis,  but 
the  following  year  this  figure  dropped  to  19.7 
per  cent.  Adults  of  both  sexes  were  host  to  the 
parasite  in  similar  proportions.  In  1961-62  males 
showed  a  42.6  per  cent  infestation  and  females 
37.6  per  cent,  while  in  1962-63,  33.1  per  cent  of 
the  males  and  30.9  per  cent  of  the  females  had 
Sarcosporidiosis. 


The  parasite  was  found  almost  entirely  among 
adult  ducks.  In  1961-62  of  71  young  examined 
none  contained  the  parasite  and  of  146  in  1962- 
63  only  2  contained  it. 

WATERFOWL  INVENTORY 

Periodic  waterfowl  inventories  were  made  on 
Marsh  Island  and  Rockefeller  Refuge  (see  ta- 
bles). Commission  personnel  made  the  aerial  sur- 
veys at  bi-weekly  intervals  throughout  the  win- 
tering season. 

The  inventories  provide  information  on  ar- 
rival dates  and  waterfowl  usage  of  the  refuges. 
Also,  a  comparison  between  years  shows  a  long 
range  trend  of  waterfowl  usage.  In  addition  the 
inventories  show  the  various  species  using  the 
refuge  and  serves  as  an  evaluation  of  various 
management  practices. 

WILDLIFE   EXHIBIT 

Located  near  the  Rockefeller  Refuge  head- 
quarters site  are  animal  pens,  housing  the  cap- 
tive ducks,  geese,  alligators,  and  other  animals 
collected  on  the  refuge.  The  animal  pens  are  used 
as  part  of  the  refuge  research  program.  In  addi- 
tion people  passing  by  the  refuge  headquarters 
on  the  Pecan  Island-Grand  Chenier  highway  are 
invited  to  stop  and  observe  the  captive  wildlife. 
A  waterfowl  collection  has  been  made  of  all  the 
ducks  and  geese  that  winter  in  Louisiana  and  is 
on  display  in  these  pens. 

Identifying  characteristics  of  the  waterfowl 
have  been  attached  to  each  pen  in  an  effort  to 
aid  the  public  in  identifying  these  birds  in  the 
field.  The  waterfowl  exhibit  at  Rockefeller  Ref- 
uge is  one  of  several  exhibits  in  Louisiana  to 
assist  hunters  in  learning  the  various  species. 


Captive  wood  duck  flock  on  Rockefeller  Refuge. 
Annually  the  young  birds  are  released  on  the  ref- 
uge. 
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Water  Pollution 

Control 

Division 


"The  right  to  development  and  legitmate  uses 
of  our  natural  resources,  particularly  water, 
is  an  inherent  one;  the  question,  if  or  not  one 
has  a  right  to  cause  water  quality  degradation 
is  not  or  should  not  be  negotiable." 

The  nerve  center  around  which  water  pollution 
control  revolves  in  the  State  of  Louisiana  is 
domiciled  in  the  Geology  Building  on  the  Louisiana 
State  University  Campus  at  Baton  Rouge,  Lou- 
isiana. The  location  of  the  administrative  of- 
fices and  laboratory  facilities  on  the  campus  is, 
although  possibly  fortuitous,  quite  convenient 
and  useful.  Access  to  the  university  library  and 
availability  of  university  professors  and  other 
highly  trained  technical  persons  for  consultation 
is  a  most  valuable  adjunct  to  being  located  on  the 
university  campus.  By  legislative  act  the  legal 
domicile  of  Louisiana's  water  quality  authority, 
the  Louisiana  Stream  Control  Commission,  is  in 
the  Nineteenth  Judicial  District,  Baton  Rouge, 
Louisiana. 

The  Water  Pollution  Control  Division  serves  as 
the  enforcement  and  investigative  arm  for  both 
the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commis- 
sion and  the  Louisiana  Stream  Control  Commis- 
sion. Presently  the  division  is  staffed  with  three 
biologists,  one  of  whom  serves  as  chief  of  the 
division,  and  also  as  executive  secretary  to  the 
Louisiana  Stream  Control  Commission.  The  other 
biologists  conduct  field  and  laboratory  investiga- 
tions of  both  a  chemical  and  a  biological  nature. 
Additionally,  the  division's  laboratories  are  staffed 
with  two  chemists  either  or  both  of  whom  can, 
or  do,  double  as  bacteriologists  as  the  need  arises. 
One  engineering  aide  attached  to  the  Division  of 
Oysters,  Water  Bottoms,  and  Seafoods  conducts 
chemical  analyses  in  the  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol laboratories.  To  complete  the  staff  descrip- 
tion, eight  waste  disposal  inspectors  are  geograph- 
ically located  throughout  the  state.  These  men 
conduct,  or  maintain,  the  day-to-day  routine  sur- 
veillance on  streams  throughout  the  state.  Finally 
one  stenographer-clerk  handles  clerical  duties  of 
the  division  office. 

During    the    calendar    year    1962    the    Water 
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Pollution   Control   Division   was   engaged   in  the 
following  activities : 

1.  Completed  an  eighteen  month  survey  of 
Pearl  River  for  the  purpose  of  submitting 
water  quality  standards  on  that  stream  to 
the  Louisiana  Stream  Control  Commission. 

2.  Continued  monitoring  of  progressively  re- 
duced brine  discharge  to  the  Ouachita  Riv- 
er from  Arkansas. 

3.  Maintained  surveillance  on  and  continued 
a  survey  on  the  Mississippi  River. 

4.  Assigned  a  biologist,  equipped  with  a  mo- 
bile laboratory,  to  streams  in  the  New 
Orleans  area  for  assaying  and  surveillance 
purposes. 

5.  Maintained  close  surveillance  on  streams 
in  the  cane  grinding  area.  Pollution  was  at 
a  minimum  despite  low  water  conditions 
occasioned   by  a   serious  lack  of  rainfall. 

6.  Initiated  a  biological  and  chemical  sur- 
vey of  the  Calcasieu  River. 

7.  Maintained  a  close  surveillance  on  surface 
waters  in  the  rice  irrigation  area  of  the 
state.  This  work  resulted  in  filing  and  ob- 
taining five  court  convictions  for  illegal 
oil  field  brine  discharge. 

8.  Continued  a  state-wide  water  quality  pro- 
gram wherein  some  twenty  of  the  state's 
major  water  sheds  were  sampled  at  ap- 
proximately forty  sampling  points. 

9.  Provided  technical  information  as  required 
for  five  stream  control  Commission  meet- 
ings. 

10.  Recorded  only  one  fish  kill  resulting  from 
pesticides. 

11.  Provided  the  State  Health  Department 
with  assistance  in  laboratory  analyses  of 
municipal  sewage  treatment  effluent  dis- 
charges. 
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During  the  calendar  year  of  1963  the  division 
has   been   engaored    in   the   following   acitivities : 

1.  Continued  surveillance  of  the  Mississippi 
Kiver  from  Baton  Rouge  to  New  Orleans 
and  intermittently  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river. 

2.  Continued  surveillance  of  the  Ouachita 
River  for  progressively  reducing  brine 
content. 

3.  Continued  the  state-wide  water  quality 
program    initiated    in    mid-1958. 

4.  Gathered  pertinent  data  relative  to  pol- 
lution of  the  Atchafalaya  River  Basin. 
This  information  was  used  in  the  Louisi- 
ana Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission 
efforts  in  this  river  basin. 

5.  Maintained  close  surveillance  on  the  state's 
water  in  the  sugar  cane  grinding  area. 
(Virtual  total  lack  of  rainfall  has  contrib- 
uted to  serious  and  very  undesirable 
stream  conditions  in  this  area.) 

6.  Provided  the  Louisiana  Stream  Control 
Commission  with  technical  information  for 
its  six  meetings. 

7.  Prepared  for  and  participated  in  a  con- 
ference called  by  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  relative  to  pollution  of  Pearl  Riv- 
er. 

8.  Continued  an  intensive  investigation  into 
the  perplexing  cause  of  a  large  scale  fish 
die-off  in  the  Mississippi  and  Atchafalaya 
Rivers. 

9.  Conducted  investigations  of  numerous 
severe  fish  kills  wherein  pesticides  were 
either  the  cause  or  the   suspected  cause. 

10.  Completed  the  third  brine  discharge  in- 
ventory of  oil  producing  operations  in  the 
Little  River  Basin.  This  is  to  be  presented 
to  the  Louisiana  Stream  Control  Com- 
mission for  its  consideration  and  possible 
action. 

The  division  was  fortunate  in  obtaining  cer- 
tain very  complex  laboratory  equipment  with 
which  chemical  analyses  will  be  conducted  on 
water  and  other  liquid  waste  samples  when  taste 
and  odor  causative  agents  are  suspected,  or  are 
known  to  be  present.  This  equipment  will  also 
have  an  application  in  the  identification  of  pes- 
ticides. In  both  of  the  aforementioned  cases  de- 
tection of  pollutants  at  extremely  low  concen- 
trations will  be  facilitated ;  this  has  been  im- 
possible in  the  past  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
conventional  methods  of  analyses  are  not  sen- 
sitive  at   very   low   concentrations. 

ENFORCEMENT  ACTIVITIES 

The  Division  of  Water  Pollution  has,  under 
provisions  of  Louisiana  Revised  Statutes  of  1950, 
Title  56,  Section  322  and  362,  filed  at  least  six 
charges  in  various  district  courts.  Action  in  the 
aforementioned  cases  were  finalized  without,  and 


Pollution  from  industrial  operations  and  from  ust! 
of  chemical  pesticides  in  agriculture  are  two  majoij 
sources  of  fish  kills  such  as  the  one  shown.  Herej 
countless  thousands  of  fish  have  perished.  Com 
mission  activities  are  aimed  at  pinpointing  the  caust 
of  such  fish  kills  and  in  preventing  them.  With 
industrial  expansion  and  widespread  use  of  pesti! 
cides  and  insecticides,  fish  kills  have  become  more 
common  in  recent  years,  and  present  a  threat  to  th( 
health  of  the  people  of  the  state,  as  well  as  recre- 
ational sport. 

prior  to,  court  procedure.  Under  provisions  ol; 
Act  203  of  1952  (R.S.  38:216)  at  least  twelve 
charges  have  been  filed  alleging  violations  oi 
this  law,  which  for  nine  months  of  each  yeai 
rigidly  controls  and  expressly  prohibits  discharge 
of  salt  water  into  surface  waters  in  agricultural 
irrigation  practices.  Three  of  the  charges  filed 
have  resulted  in  imposing  fines  on  oil  field  oper- 
ators. 

With  respect  to  enforcement  proceedings  ini- 
tiated by  and  for  the  Louisiana  Stream  Control 
Commission,  six  Notices  of  Determination  have 
been  issued  to  offenders  in  cases  of  stream  pol- 
lution. These  cases  were  settled  in  a  manner 
acceptable  to  the  Louisiana  Stream  Control  Com- 
mission. Beginning  in  January  1963,  the  Lou- 
isiana Stream  Control  Commission,  through  its 
enforcement  arm,  the  Division  of  Water  Pol- 
lution Control,  and  the  Louisiana  Department  of 
Conservation  initiated  a  pollution  abatement  pro- 
gram wherein  inspections  of  oil  producing  facil- 
ities were  conducted.  Where  and  when  violations 
of  pollution  laws  and  regulations  were  noted,  the 
oil  field  operators  were  notified  and  requested  to 
institute  remedial  measures.  Results  of  this  pro- 
gram were,  for  the  most  part,  satisfactory;  yet, 
it  remains  a  fact  that  much  more  is  needed  in 
this  regard  before  one  could  say  that  Louisiana's 
surface  waters  are  free  of  salt  water  from  oil 
producing  operations.  There  are,  of  course,  many 
types  of  pollution  in  the  state  in  addition  to  salt 
water.  Paper  mills,  for  example,  are  responsible 
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Impounding  basin  for  pa- 
per mill  waste.  Interna- 
tional paper  Company, 
Bastrop,  Louisiana. 


in  some  instances.  At  least  eight  paper  mills  op- 
erate in  Louisiana  and  to  date,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  this  industry  has  provided,  and  con- 
tinues to  provide,  increasing  amounts  of  waste 
treatment.  Raw  sugar  factories,  of  which  46  are 
operating  in  Louisiana,  have  provided  much  in 
the  way  of  waste  treatment.  In  fact  this  treat- 
ment is  limited,  at  present,  by  the  knowledge  of 
technology  of  control.  Further,  many  of  the  fac- 
tories are  handling  their  waste  in  such  manner 
as  to  cause  no  known,  or  detectable,  pollution 
problems. 

The  food  processing  industry  has  made  great 
strides  in  waste  treatment,  but  again,  more  ef- 
ficient treatment  is  presently  limited  by  tech- 
nology of  control. 


Within  the  past  decade  Louisiana  has  taken 
its  place  among  the  leaders  in  the  field  of  chemi- 
cal and  petrochemical  industrial  development. 
Many,  or  most,  of  the  highly  complex  organic 
waste  materials  being  discharged  from  these  in- 
dustries present  problems  which  .science  pres- 
ently knows  woefully  little  about  in  regard  to 
their  effect  on  water  quality  and  aquatic  life, 
save  the  fact  that  at  extremely  low  concentra- 
tions taste  and  odor  problems  are  created  if  they 
are  discharged  to  waters  serving  as  a  source  of 
municipal  or  domestic  supply.  One  encouraging 
note  is  the  fact  that  in  increasing  instances 
wastes,  as  were  just  described,  and  an  ever- 
increasing  amount  of  oil  field  brine  is  being  in- 
jected to  sub-surface  strata,  thus  causing  no 
pollution  problems. 


This  close-up  photograph 
of  a  typical  fish  kill  re- 
veals the  shocking  loss  of 
aquatic  life  which  follows 
unwise  use  of  chemical 
pesticides  and  insecticides 
or  harmful  industrial 
chemical  waste  from  in- 
dustrial sources.  Constant 
sampling  of  fresh  water 
streams  and  lakes  is  pro- 
viding clues  to  the  cause 
of  extensive  fish  kills.  In- 
dustrial waste  is  a  major 
factor     in     some     areas. 
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ANTI-POLLUTION   LAWS 

No  governmental  agency,  particularly  at  the 
state  level,  could  long  exist  if  it  desired,  and 
chose  to  work  toward  the  detriment  of  any 
community  or  industry  in  the  state.  However,  our 
task  is  pollution  control  and  abatement  and  if 
enforcement  is  necessary,  then,  so  be  it.  Let  all 
be  aware  that  pollution  abatement  and  control  is 
a  mnst  and  needs  to  be  accomplished  if  we  are 
to  insure  our  very  survival.  In  the  light  of  the 
aforegoing  statements,  an  appraisal  of  Louisi- 
ana's water  pollution  control  laws  appears  war- 
ranted. Because  of  a  number  of  developments 
within  the  past  two  or  three  years,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  a  practical  appraisal  of  the  problems 
related  to  enforcement  of  water  pollution  viola- 
tion needs  to  be  discussed.  The  following  are  of 
necessity  recognized : 

1.  Increasing  segments  of  the  public  have 
been  exposed  to  the  moral  problem  of  wa- 
ter pollution,  and  are  demanding,  conse- 
quently, increased  legal  action. 

2.  Conflicting  laws  pertaining  to  enforcement 
of  legal   action  are   on   the   statute   books. 

3.  The  Louisiana  Stream  Control  Commission 
has  long  needed,  but  as  yet  not  established, 
classification  of  situations  that  should  come 
under  their  regulations  for  enforcement. 
Examples  of  this  situation  are : 

a.  The  Stream  Control  Commission  has 
promulgated  rules  and  regulations  per- 
taining to  oil,  sulphur,  and  raw  sugar 
producing  industries  only.  The  commis- 
sion has  legislative  authority  to  bring 
all  public  surface  waters  under  its  ju- 
risdiction and  similarly  all  tvpes  of 
wastes.  (RS  56 :1433  to  1439.) 

b.  There  are  three  anti-pollution  statutes 
which  could  be  enforced  by  any  peace 
officer  for  the  reason  that  they  consti- 
tute criminal  offenses.  They  are  RS 
56:322,  RS  56:362.  and  Act  208  of  1953 
(RS  38:216). 

Independent  enforcement  actions  under  RS 
56:322  and  RS  56:362  have  been  attempted  or 
utilized  on  at  least  six  occasions  since  1959. 
These  actions  were  independent  to  the  extent 
that  the  Louisiana  Stream  Control  Commission 
did  not  vote  on  the  action  before  it  was  taken. 
The  commission  chairman  and  the  attorney  gen- 
eral were  appraised  of  the  action,  however. 

Comment  on  Louisiana  Stream  Control  Com- 
mission Statutes  RS  56:1431-1445,  322  362,  and 
Act  203  of  1952: 

The  original  Stream  Control  Commission  stat- 
utes encompass  RS  56:1431-1453,  however.  Act 
203  of  1952  repealed  1451,  1452,  and  1453.  The 
repealed  laws  related  to,  or  dealt  with  drainage 
of  oil,  salt  water,  and  other  noxious  substances 
to  state  waters.  In  compensating  the  Louisiana 
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Waste  impoundment  for  raw  sugar  factory,  Green- 
wood Factory,  Thibodaux,  Louisiana. 

Stream  Control  Commission  promulgated  a  set 
of  regulations  in  January  1953,  governing  the 
disposal  of  waste  oil,  oil  field  brine,  and  all  other 
materials  resulting  from  drilling  for,  production 
of,  or  transportation  of  oil,  gas,  or  sulphur. 
During  certain  parts  of  the  year  Act  203  (RS 
38:216)  is  in  direct  conflict  with  these  regula- 
tions because  it  provides  an  "open  season"  for 
discharge  of  oil,  salt  water,  and  other  noxious 
or  poisonous  substances  into  natural  drains  from 
which  water  is  taken  for  irrigation  purposes.  The 
act  does  not  provide  for  protection  of  human 
life,  wild  game,  fish,  agricultural  interest,  or  wa- 
ter used  by  municipalities  or  industries  during 
the  "open  season"  of  discharge  from  October  1 
through  December  31  of  each  year.  Also  the  act 
specifically  states  that  its  prohibition  shall  not 
prevent  the  discharge  of  these  materials  from 
sources  outside  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

The  state  lost  a  case  involving  a  paper  mill 
discharge  (State  of  Louisiana  vs.  Calcasieu  Pa- 
per Company,  No.  Cr-152-59)  because  the  de- 
fendant successfully  claimed  freedom  to  dis- 
charge noxious  waste  under  Act  203  of  1952. 
The  charge  was  filed  under  provisions  of  RS 
56:322,  a  statute  that  has  been  described  by  the 
court  as  vague  and  nebulous.  RS  56:326  and  RS 
56:322  should  now  be  discussed.  Both  of  these 
1950  laws  read  identically.  Repetition  of  verbage 
in  the  two  statutes  is  understood  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  section  322  pertains  to  sports  fishing 
while  Section  362  pertains  to  commercial  fishing. 
In  the  case  of  State  of  Louisiana  vs.  Calcasieu 
Paper  Company,  the  judge's  decision  to  quash 
charges  was  based  on  two  reasons:  (1)  Act  203 
of  1952  has  caused  the  repeal  of  this  1950  sec- 
tion, and  (2)  RS  56 :322  and  56 :326  only  gener- 
ally characterize,  or  denounce,  the  offense  for 
which  the  defendant  was  charged.  In  so  many 
words,  the  court  felt  that  Act  203  of  1952  has 
caused  RS  56:322  and  56:326  to  no  longer  be 
judicially  active,  and  even  if  these  sections  were 
active,  they  are  so  general  as   likely  to  be  de- 
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clared  unconstitutional  by  the  State  Supreme 
Court.  This  latter  statement  is  made  by  infer- 
ence gathered  in  the  court's  decision. 

RS  56:322  and  RS  56:326  are  still  being 
utilized  by  wild  life  agents,  however,  there  is 
understandable  apprehension  on  the  part  of 
agents  filing  charges  with  the  district  attorney 
and  the  attorney  for  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  Commission  each  time  these  sec- 
tions are  used. 

The  original  Louisiana  Stream  Control  Com- 
mission was  created  by  the  legislature  in  1940. 
By  amendment  in  1942,  the  legislature  added 
the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  the  Director 
of  Commerce  and  Industry,  and  provided  that 
the  attorney  general  would  serve  as  legal  counsel 
for  the  commission.  The  constitutionality  of  the 
commission  was  tested  in  1947  in  the  case  of 
Texas  Company  vs.  Montgomery  before  a  Fed- 
eral District  Court.  The  court  held  that  this 
is  a  power  vested  in,  and  only  in,  the  legislature. 
No  decision  was  rendered  on  this  matter  by 
virtue  of  there  being  no  question  or  criminal  ac- 
tion before  it. 

Using  commission  statutes,  the  enforcement 
route  for  routine  policing  is  both  tedious  and 
time  consuming.  A  Notice  of  Determination 
must  first  be  served  on  an  offender,  who  has 
ten  days  in  which  to  answer  this  notice.  It  is 
required  that,  in  writing,  the  alleged  offender 
must  indicate  what  remedial  measures  must  be 
taken  to  stop  pollution.  If  the  answer  is  accept- 
able to  the  commission,  no  further  action  is 
taken.  In  the  event  such  an  answer  is  unsatis- 
factory, a  hearing  is  held  to  hear  grievances  of- 
fered by  the  alleged  offender.  Only  after  such  a 
hearing  can  criminal  charges  be  filed,  and  they, 
then,  must  be  reviewed  "de  novo"  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Judicial  District  Court  in  East  Baton 
Rouge  Parish.  The  attorney  general  must  take 
charge  of  and  prosecute  all  cases  arising  out  of 
violations  of  these  sections.  This  route  is  often 
frustrating  to  our  agents,  when  they  see  their 
fellow  officers  file  direct  charges  on  game  and 
fish  violators.  Commission  action  is  very  defi- 
nitely desirable  when  policy  on  a  water  shed  or 
a  particular  waste  is  needed,  but  in  routine  en- 
forcement, faster  action  is,  on  occasion,  desirable. 

In  the  light  of  the  aforegoing  discussions  it 
appears  desirable  that  pollution  enforcement 
agents  be  instructed  by  the  commission  on  poli- 
cies of  enforcement.  Under  present  conditions  it 
might  be  advisable  for:  (1)  All  agents  to  inde- 
pendently enforce  Act  203  (RS  38:216)  without 
prior  commission  approval.  If  this  is  to  be  the 
case,  inadequacies  of  this  section  should  be  clari- 
fied by  amendment  (this  was  unsuccessfully  at- 
tempted in  the  1959  session).  (2)  RS  56:322  and 
RS  56:362  should  be  dropped  as  enforcement 
laws  in  the  light  of  their  apparent  repeal  by  RS 


38:216  and  also  by  reason  of  undesirable  gener- 
ality and  vagueness.  (3)  The  attorney  general's 
office  could  authorize,  by  letter,  the  various  dis- 
trict attorneys,  the  filing  of  criminal  charges 
under  the  various  Stream  Control  Sections  (1440 
and  the  second  paragraph  of  1441)  after  a  de- 
terminate notice  and  a  hearing  has  been  held. 

FEDERAL  LEGISLATION 

Legislation  currently  pending  in  Congress 
include  a  number  of  bills.  The  most  important 
piece  of  legislation  is  Senate  Bill  649.  At  this 
writing  S  649  has  been  favorably  voted  on  by 
the  U.  S.  Senate  and  is  to  be  considered  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  This  bill  has  a  number 
of  provisions ;  the  most  undesirable  sections  re- 
late to  empowering  a  federal  agency  with  the  au- 
thority to  promulgate  water  quality  standards  on 
virtually  all  surface  waters  in  the  nation.  It  is  the 
judgment  of  many  state  agencies,  the  State  and 
Interstate  Water  Pollution  Control  Administra- 
tion, and  others  that  it  is  most  unwise  to  dele- 
gate such  powers  to  any  federal  agency.  In  ef- 
fect, it  would  appear  the  present  provisions  of 
Public  Law  660  empowers  the  federal  Avater  pol- 
lution control  agency  with  at  least  sufficient  au- 
thority. Additionally,  water  quality  standards 
promulgated  by  a  federal  agency  would,  it  seems, 
be  extremely  difficult  to  enforce  and  might,  in 
many  instances,  be  unrealistic  and  impractical. 
Traditionally,  authority  for  such  enforcements 
has  been  vested  in  government  at  the  state  level ; 
this  is  where  it  properly  should  remain. 

LOUISIANA'S  RIVER  BASINS 

The  Pearl  River  on  the  state's  eastern  border 
was  the  subject  of  a  U.S.  Public  Health  Service 
Conference  in  October  1963.  Industrial  and  mu- 
nicipal waste  treatment  facilities  are  presently 
in  use  and  or  under  construction. 

The  Bogue  Falaya,  Tchefuncte,  Tangipahoa, 
and  Amite  rivers  are,  for  all  intent  and  pur- 
poses, free  of  industrial  pollution.  Gravel  mining 
operations  during  the  past  two  years  have  caused 
progressively  less  water  quality  degradation.  Mu- 
nicipal waste  treatment  is  currently  being  pro- 
vided at  Hammond,  Louisiana,  and  Independence, 
Louisiana. 

The  Mississippi  River  receives  both  treated 
and  untreated  industrial  waste  discharges  from 
a  number  of  industries  from  St.  Francisville, 
Louisiana,  to  below  metropolitan  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana.  Considerable  quantities  of  untreated 
municipal  wastes  are  also  being  discharged  to 
this  river.  Surveillance  is  constantly  maintained 
on  this  river.  Some  incidents  of  pollution  have 
been  reported  and  observed.  Every  effort  is  be- 
ing made  to  at  least  maintain  water  quality  at 
acceptable  standards  for  municipal  consumption 
and  industrial  uses. 
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The  Atchalalaya  River  receives  no  industrial 
waste  save  some  from  oil  field  brines  but  with- 
out detectable  damage.  Municipal  wastes  going 
to  this  river  are  of  little  or  no  consequence.  Wa- 
ter quality  is  considered  very  good. 

Bayou  Teche  and  the  Vermilion  River  are,  and 
have  been,  by  virtue  of  lack  of  rainfall,  among 
other  reasons,  at  extremely  low  flow  conditions. 
Resultant  stagnation  and  seasonal  pollution  have 
caused  undesirable  conditions  in  these  two 
streams. 

The  Mermentau,  Calcasieu,  and  Red  rivers 
have  for  the  most  part  been  in  good  condition 
for  the  past  two  years.  In  the  case  of  the  Oua- 
chita River,  water  quality  has  improved  and  con- 
tinues to  improve.  Waste  treatment  for  paper 
mill  discharge  is  pi'esently  being  provided  for 
the  first  time.  Reports  indicate  that  pounds  of 
chlorides  in  the  Ouachita  River  from  Arkansas 
have  di'opped  from  138  million  pounds  per  month 
in  July  1958  to  47  million  pounds  per  month  in 
July  1963.  Oil  field  brines  going  to  the  Ouachita 
from  contributaries  of  that  river  in  Louisiana 
have  dropped  markedly  in  1963  because  of  com- 
plete brine  sub-surface  injection  in  the  Ora 
Field,  Union  Parish  and  Bayou  L'Outre. 

Salt  content  in  the  Little  River  Drainage 
Basin  continues  to  be  a  vexing  problem.  This 
matter  is  presently  under  consideration  by  the 
Louisiana  Stream  Control  Commission. 

Smaller  streams  such  as  the  Black  and  Tensas 
rivers  and  other  rivers  are  relatively  free  of  pol- 
lution and  provide  an  excellent  quality  of  sport 
and  commercial  fishing. 

CHEMICAL  SECTION 

A  subject  of  great  national  and  state  concern 
is  that  regarding  the  status  of  our  natural  re- 
sources. One  of  these  resources,  water,  the  great- 
est resource  present  in  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
continues  to  increase  in  importance  as  more  in- 
dividuals realize  the  great  potentials  afforded  by 
our  many  waterways;  still  others  realize  the  tre- 
mendous loss  which  can  result  if  our  waterways 
are  rendered  unfit  for  consumption,  navigation, 
recreation,  or  industrial  use. 

During  the  early  years  of  this  century  it  be- 
came quite  obvious  that  some  satisfactory  meth- 
od or  methods  were  needed  to  dispose  of  various 
amounts  and  types  of  waste  matter,  both  do- 
mestic and  industrial.  The  most  acceptable  pro- 
cedure at  that  time  was  to  dilute  the  waste 
material  in  natural  waters.  However,  due  to  tre- 
mendous increases  in  population  and  the  develop- 
ment of  fantastic  industrial  complexes,  it  was 
soon  realized  that  this  "dilution  method"  was 
quite  inadequate.  These  relatively  uncontrolled 
and  uncoordinated  efforts,  whether  due  to  a  lack 
of  technical  knowledge  or  economic  restrictions, 
resulted  in  the  near  destruction   of  the   useful- 


ness of  some  waters  for  municipal,  recreational,  | 
agricultural,     and     industrial      purposes.      This  I 
aroused  a  public  demand  for  an  agency  or  com- 
mission capable  of  and  equipped  for  eliminating 
the  gross  contamination  of  our  streams.  | 

The  State  of  Louisiana,  in  response  to  public  j 
demand  has  placed  the  responsibility  of  sampling  i 
and    conducting    both    chemical    and    biological  j 
analyses  of  its  many  waterways  on  the  Division 
of   Water  Pollution   Control,   a   Division   of   the 
Wild   Life   and   Fisheries   Commission.   This   or-  ' 
ganization   has   been    built   around   two    labora-  ; 
tories,  which  are  located  in  the  Geology  Build- 
ing, situated  in  the  center  of  the  Louisiana  State  1 
University  campus   in  Baton   Rouge,   Louisiana. 
The  principle  function  of  these  laboratories  is  to  ' 
conduct  various  chemical  and  biological  tests  on  \ 
all  samples  submitted  to  this  organization  by  in-  '■ 
vestigating  teams  from  this  office,   Waste  Dis-  i 
posal   Inspectors,   individual   citizens,   and  many  j 
industries. 

The  staff  of  this  laboratory,  which  includes 
biologists,  bacteriologists,  chemists,  biochemists, 
and  engineers,  interprets  and  evaluates  the  data 
obtained  from  these  tests  in  con  junction,  with  all 
other  known  factual  information.  The  conclu- 
sions and  recommendations  of  this  scientific 
group  are  then  disseminated  to  the  individual  or 
industry  concerned. 

Generally,  the  three  major  questions  con- 
fronting this  organization  are : 

1.  What  effect  will  the  discharge  of  a  given 
volume  of  a  specific  waste  product  have 
upon  the  physical,  chemical  and  biological 
properties  of  a  stream? 

2.  What  type  of  waste  treatment  is  necessary 
before  said  substance  can  be  discharged 
into  a  stream? 

3.  How  long  will  it  take  a  given  stream  to 
recover  from  the  discharge  of  this  sub- 
stance ? 

A  second  function  of  the  laboratory,  which  is 
of  equal  importance,  is  the  accumulation  of  Base 
Line  Data  from  the  major  waterways  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana.  This  subject  of  Base  Line 
Data  will  be  more  fully  explained  in  another  por- 
tion of  this  report. 

During  this  past  biennium,  thousands  of  sam- 
ples have  flowed  into  the  Baton  Rouge  labora- 
tories for  various  types  of  analyses.  Some  of  the 
types  of  industrial  wastes  studied  are  as  follows : 

1.  "White    Water"    and    wash    and    process 
waters  from  pulp  and  paper  mills. 

2.  Meal  waste  and  wash  water  from  cotton- 
seed products  mills. 

3.  Washing  and  rinse  water  from  laundries. 

4.  Influents  and  effluents  from  septic  tanks. 

5.  Wash  waters,  spoiled  fluids,  and  paunch 
contents  from  slaughterhouses. 
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6.  Process  and  wash  water  from  canneries 
and  food  processing  plants. 

7.  Process  and  wash  water  from  sugar  mills. 

8.  Process  water  from  naval  stores. 

9.  Acid    or    alkaline    wastes    from    chemical 
industries. 

10.  Brine  wastes  from  petroleum  fields. 

11.  Sulphur   containing   waters   from   mining 
operations. 

12.  Toxic  wash  waters  and  liquors  from  metal 
plating  and  chemical  industries. 

13.  Silty   residues   from    washings    in   gravel 
pits. 

14.  Tarry  and   oily   residues  from  petroleum 
industries. 

15.  Phenolic    wastes    from    petroleum    and 
chemical  industries. 

From  the  above  enumeration  of  materials  re- 
ceived by  the  laboratory  it  can  readily  be  seen 
that  industry  may  introduce  into  our  waters  or- 
ganic or  inorganic  wastes  in  either  a  dissolved  or 
particulate  state. 

Without  a  doubt,  the  most  desirable  method 
of  handling  industrial  wastes  is  to  recover  these 
wastes  for  use  or  reuse.  However,  in  the  majority 
of  cases  this  is  not  economically  feasible.  There- 
fore the  primary  requisite  in  solving  a  pollution 
problem  or  in  selecting  a  method  of  treatment 
prior  to  discharge  is  knowledge  of  the  physical 
state  and  chemical  composition  of  the  waste. 

The  investigators  in  the  field  of  waste  control 
employ  many  techniques  and  types  of  analyses  in 
accumulating  the  data  necessary  for  obtaining 
adequate  solutions  to  the  many  problems  con- 
fronting  this    organization. 

One  of  the  basic  tests  performed  is  the  deter- 
mination of  dissolved  oxygen  (DO)  content  in 
receiving  waters.  Employing  the  sodium  azide 
modification  of  the  Winkler  Method,  the  investi- 
gator is  able  to  determine  whether  or  not  suffi- 
cient dissolved  oxygen  is  present  in  an  environ- 
ment to  maintain  aquatic  fauna. 

In  order  to  understand  the  happenings  of  na- 
tural self  purification  of  streams,  biological  oxi- 
dation, it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  the  fact 
that  the  same  dissolved  oxygen  used  to  maintain 
fish  and  other  aquatic  forms  of  life  also  supports 
the  growth  of  enormously  large  populations  of  mi- 
croorganisms (bacteria).  These  microorganisms 
utilize  this  dissolved  oxygen  in  stabilizing  (de- 
composing) the  organic  wastes  mixed  in  the  re- 
ceiving water. 

The  most  important  single  determination  used 
for  the  analysis  of  decomposable  organic  matter 
by  means  of  aerobic  biochemical  action  is  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Biochemical  Oxygen  Demand 
(BOD).  This  BOD  analysis  furnishes  the  investi- 
gator with  a  means  of  determining  the  amount 
of  oxygen  required  by  microorganisms  to  decom- 


A  staff  member  checks  titration  procedures  for 
running  BOD. 

pose  (stabilize)  a  given  amount  of  waste  matter. 
The  numerical  value  of  this  test  is  usually  ex- 
pressed in  parts  of  oxygen  per  million  parts  of 
waste  matter. 

The  data  obtained  from  BOD  and  DO  analysis 
make  it  possible  to  calculate,  with  a  fair  degree 
of  accuracy,  the  ability  of  a  stream  to  assimulate 
wastes  of  different  composition.  There  are,  of 
course,  many  other  factors  that  must  be  taken 
into  consideration,  such  as:  (1)  thoroughness 
with  which  the  waste  is  mixed  with  the  water ; 
(2)  changes  in  the  solubility  of  oxygen  in  water 
with  changes  in  temperature,  the  former  increas- 
ing as  the  latter  decreases;  (3)  lowered  microbial 
activity  with  a  decrease  in  temperature;  (4)  rate 
of  flow  of  the  receiving  stream;  (.5)  changes  in 
the  solubility  of  oxygen  in  water  with  an  increase 
of  soluble  salts;  (6)  variations  in  the  concentra- 
tion of  waste  matter. 

Briefly,  the  procedure  used  in  carrying  out  a 
BOD  analysis  is  as  follows :  various  quantities 
of  the  sample  to  be  tested  are  prepared  in  dupli- 
cate. These  are  then  mixed  with  water  which 
has  been  saturated  with  oxygen  (dilution  water). 
The  dissolved  oxygen  (DO)  is  immediately  de- 
termined on  one-half  of  these  samples.  The  re- 
maining half  of  the  duplicate  samples  are  placed 
in  a  constant  temperature  room  where  they  are 
allowed  to  incubate  for  five  days  at  20  C.  Follow- 
ing this  period  of  incubation  the  residual  dis- 
solved oxygen  is  then  measured  and  the  BOD 
values  are  computed. 

It  may  be  worthy  to  note  at  this  time  that  the 
laboratory  of  the  Division  is  one  of  the  two  (2) 
known  laboratories  in  the  state  which  is  capable 
of  and  equipped  for  conducting  this  type  of 
analysis.  Table  No.  I  gives  an  indication  of  the 
number  of  BOD  analyses  completed  during  this 
past  biennium.  These  figures  reflect  a  2.1  per 
cent  increase  over  the  number  of  samples  run  in 
the  period  of  1960-1961  and  44.6  per  cent  increase 
over  the  number  run  in  1958-1959. 
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Source  of 
Sample 


Table  No.  1 

BOD  ANALYSES 

1962-63 

Number  i>f 
Samples 
Anulijzed 


SuR-ar  Mills  474 

Municipal   Sewage   277 

Food  Processing-  Plants  242 

Mississippi   River  175 

Slaug-hterhouses  92 


Pine  Products  Plants 

Cotton  Seed  Oil  Mills  

Paper    Mills    

Petroleum  &  Chemical  Plants 
Miscellaneous   Water   Bodies 


31 
57 

199 
41 

932 


Per  Cent 
(if   Total 

18.80 
10.99 
9.61 
6.95 
3.65 
1.24 
2.27 
7.89 
1.62 
36.98 


TOTAL  2,520 


100.00 


These  industries  burdened  with  inorganic 
waste  products  have  a  problem  of  a  somewhat 
different  nature.  Normally,  inorganic  wastes 
are  not  subjected  to  any  biological  treatment  be- 
cause of  their  relatively  inert  nature  as  a  sub- 
.strate  for  microbial  development.  In  addition,  the 
discharge  of  these  wastes,  because  of  high  alka- 
linity, acidity  or  toxicity  on  microorganisms, 
may  so  upset  the  natural  balance  of  life  in  waters 
that  natural  biological  purification  cannot  pro- 
gress normally.  Therefore,  these  wastes  are  usu- 
ally controlled  by  physical  or  chemical  separa- 
tion. 


Authorities  in  the  waste  water  profession  have 
noted  the  increasing  amounts  of  exotic  or  unusual 
wastes  being  discharged  into  streams.  Further, 
the  quantity  of  these  materials  is  such  that  they 
cannot  be  measured  reliably  by  past  analytical 
methods.  Cei'tain  of  these  wastes  may  have  acute 
or  possibly  long  term  effects  on  the  fish  in  the 
involved  stream. 

Discharge  of  waste  waters  containing  trace 
quantities  of  pollutants,  even  after  extensive 
treatment,  provides  a  very  definite  need  for  in- 
strumentation to  attain  the  necessary  check  on 
water  quality.  Only  a  few  years  ago  concentra- 
tion ranges  of  interest  were  milligrams  per  liter 
of  pollutant.  This  is  equivalent  to  approximately 
0.000002  pounds  per  gallon.  Although  this  seems 
to  be  an  unreasonably  low  number,  it  represents 
an  amount  detectable  by  classical  chemical 
methods. 

Today,  because  of  the  reasons  mentioned 
above,  concern  is  with  concentrations  of  micro- 
grams per  liter  and  millimicrograms  per  liter. 
This  is  respectively  equivalent  to  approximately 
0.000000002  pounds  per  gallon  and  0.000000000- 
002  pounds  per  gallon.  These  values  are  very  low 
and,  in  fact,  cannot  be  detected  by  chemical 
means  alone. 

The  best  example  of  this  is  current  interest  in 
pesticides.  Some  insect  killers  are  considered  vir- 
tually insoluble  in  water,  yet,  they  are  lethal  to 
fish  in  water  which  has  been  exposed  to  insecti- 
cide. In  truth,  the  poison  is  soluble  in  water  but 
only  in  extremely  small  amounts.  Advanced 
analytical  technique  employing  very  high  sensi- 
tivity has  established  this.  Water  which  once  was 
"clean"  according  to  older  classical  methods  can 
now  be  shown  to  contain  harmful  elements. 

To  obtain  sufficient  quantities  for  analysis 
initial  emphasis  and  research  has  been  directed 
toward  development  of  methods  to  concentrate 
total  trace  quantities  of  materials.  The  most 
accessible  method   for   this   is   liquid   extraction. 


Total  solid  analysis  in  water  involves  careful  weigh- 
ing to  the  fourth  decimal  on  this  Sartorius  balance. 


Liquid  extraction  methods  involve  shaking  a  water 
sample  with  a  solvent  that  does  not  mix.  Both  water 
(upper  liquid)  and  solvent  (dark  lower  liquid)  can 
be  seen. 
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Slow  liquid  extractions  may  be  conducted  in  this 
special  glass  apparatus,  a  return  flow  still. 

It  involves  using  an  organic  liquid  which  does 
not  mix  with  water  and  which  dissolves  the 
water  contaminants  better  than  water  does.  For 
this,  our  laboratory  has  chosen  several  organic 
solvents.  Depending  on  specific  demands,  the 
choice  of  solvent  is  either  benzene,  petroleum 
ether,  ethyl  ether,  carbon  tetrachloride,  hexane, 
or  pentane. 

To  extract  and  concentrate  a  substance  from 
water,  the  sample  is  put  in  a  special  container 
and  shaken  repeatedly  with  small  volumes  of 
solvent.  Each  time  this  is  done  the  contaminent 
in  question  leaves  the  water  and  dissolves  in  the 
solvent  which  can  then  be  easily  evaporated.  Us- 
ing this  technique  allows  the  trace  material  in 
large  volumes  of  water  to  be  collected  in  very 
small  volumes  of  organic  solvent. 

Occasionally,  numerous  repeated  extractions 
are  necessary.  If  this  is  so,  special  glass  appara- 
tus is  used  to  recycle  the  same  pure  organic  sol- 
vent through  a  water  sample.  By  continuous  dis- 
tillation, the  organic  distillate  is  passed  through 
the  water  sample  and  collected  in  the  distilling 
flask,  concentrating  the  toxic  material  at  that 
point.  After  evaporating  the  solvent,  a  concen- 
trated residue  of  the  toxic  material  is  left. 

With  the  concern  over  smaller  concentrations 
of  contaminants  has  come  the  demand  for  in- 
strumentation which  was  considered  impossible 


or  impractical  only  a  few  years  ago.  Sophisti- 
cated methods  of  measurement  and  analysis  are 
required. 

In  previous  reports,  it  has  been  shown  how 
infrared  radiation  has  been  used  to  detect  and 
identify  unknown  substances.  Different  com- 
pounds have  their  own  characteristic  infrared 
absorption  pattern.  This  division  uses  an  infrared 
spectrophotometer  to  measure  and  chart  such  a 
pattern.  Still  the  amount  of  material  required 
prohibits  detection  of  some  toxic  materials. 

Recently  a  gas  chromatograph  has  been  em- 
ployed for  further  identification.  The  gas  chrom- 
atographic technique  is  considered  one  of  the 
most  sensitive  available.  A  micro  amount  of  sub- 
stance is  injected  onto  one  end  of  a  narrow 
column  of  coated,  granular  firebrick.  A  flow  of 
gas  is  then  imposed  at  the  same  end  of  the 
column  and  is  directed  over  the  entire  length 
of  the  column.  As  the  firebrick  is  continuously 
flushed  with  gas,  the  injected  sample  moves 
slowly  along  the  column  in  the  same  direction 
and  its  components  separate  and  are  discharged, 
one  at  a  time,  from  the  column  end.  A  highly 
sensitive  electronic  device  is  employed  to  detect 
substances  as  they  leave  the  column. 

Since  each  component  of  a  sample  has  a  defi- 
nite time  during  which  it  remains  absorbed  to 
the  firebrick,  the  analyst  can  identify  the  un- 
known by  observing  the  length  of  time  it  takes 
to  travel  through  the  column. 

Because  this  method  is  so  sensitive  and  elimi- 
nates so  many  interfering  factors  which  would 
hinder  chemical  analysis,  it  has  proven  very  suc- 
cessful in  accomplishing  the  near  impossible  task 
of  pesticide  analysis.  Such  substances  as  endrin 
and  related  compounds  are  so  slightly  soluble  in 
water  that  even  a  gallon  sample  would  not  have 
enough  toxin  in  it  to  measure  chemically  or  with 
infrared  absorption.  Using  organic  extraction 
and  gas  chromatography,  the  micro  quantity  of 
pesticide  is  easily  detectable. 


The  infrared  spectrophotometer  helps  identify  hydro- 
carbon material  in  drilling  muds. 
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The  gas  chromatogiaph  is  the  most  sensitive  device 
available,  providing  analysis  of  trace  material  pre- 
viously undetectable. 

Gas  chromatography  also  provides  a  high  de- 
gree of  versatility.  It  can  be  used  to  detect  a 
multitude  of  organic  substances  never  before  at- 
tainable. For  this  reason,  this  division  hopes  to 
expand  its  use  of  chromatography  to  phenol 
analysis,  oil  analysis,  and  monitoring  waterways 
in  which  some  allowable  complex  amount  of  or- 
ganic material  is  being  discharged. 

WATER  QUALITY  PROGRAM 

The  Water  Quality  Program,  begun  in  1958, 
is  continuing  to  yield  vital  data  that  is  available 
to  the  Stream  Control  Commission,  industry, 
and  the  general  public.  To  know  the  concentra- 
tion of  various  chemical  constituents  is  to  pro- 
mote the  acquisition  of  land  and  to  expedite  the 
establishment  of  new  industry.  Existing  indus- 
try also,  being  assured  of  a  sufficient  volume  of 
good  quality  water,  is  inclined  to  expand  pro- 
duction. The  Stream  Control  Commission  can  act 
to  issue  discharge  permits  and  other  orders  based 
on  sound  up-to-date  information  furnished  by  its 
Executive  Secretary  and  his  technical  staff  who 
participate  in  the  Water  Quality  Program. 

Municipalities,  too,  are  concerned  with  the 
quality  of  water  in  our  state.  Drinking  water 
obtained  from  our  streams  must  meet  rigid 
standards  of  purity  for  human  welfare  is  indeed 
valuable.  Water  for  domestic  use  before  being 
pumped  into  the  distribution  system  must  first 
be  treated.  Water  treatment  is  costly.  Without 
precise  information  a  municipal  water  treatment 
facility  might  spend  enormous  sums  to  reduce, 
remove,  or  sequester  a  prohibited  element  or 
compound  from  stream  water  before  certifying 
it  for  human  consumption. 

Agricultural  needs  for  good  quality  water 
must  also  be  met.  The  rice  farmer,  for  example, 
must  rely  on  the  water  pollution  control  au- 
thority of  his  state  to  enforce  laws  regarding 
the  purity  of  water.  He  must  have  clean  water 


to  irrigate  his  crop.  Food  processing  Industries 
must  have  clean  water  to  prepare  their  products 
for  market  whether  it  be  sweet  potatoes,  sugar 
cane,  or  cattle  and  hogs. 

The  general  public  in  groups  or  as  individuals 
who  go  fishing,  camping,  boating,  swimming, 
and  skiing  in  the  water  look  upon  the  water 
quality  program  as  good  insurance  against  the 
theft  or  devaluation  of  a  prime  recreational  re- 
source. 

Therefore,  with  these  tremendous  values  in 
mind  which  are  derived  from  one  vital  resource — 
clean  water — it  is  with  great  pride  that  we  re- 
port this  sustained  water  quality  program.  One 
may  be  assured  that  through  constant  surveil- 
lance of  our  streams,  they  will  neither  be  abused 
nor  will  the  public  interest  be  violated. 

Throughout  the  state  each  month  field  repre- 
sentatives of  the  division  collect  forty-one  wa- 
ter quality  samples.  The  field  men  immediately 
make  certain  tests  on  the  samples  and  send  them 
to  the  Baton  Rouge  laboratory.  The  samples  are 
grouped  and  analyzed  for  nine  characteristics 
that  indicate  the  degree  of  acceptance  for  the 
several  uses  mentioned  previously.  Tests  are  per- 
formed by  experienced  technical  personnel  using 
the  most  accurate  techniques  and  apparatus 
available. 

Sodium,  for  example,  is  determined  by  flame 
spectrophotometry.  The  spectrophotometer  with 
power  supply  and  photoelectric  detector  is  used 
in  conjunction  with  a  falem  accessory  to  obtain 
information  of  the  highest  precision  and  ac- 
curacy. An  oxy-acetylene  atomizer  burner  is  used 
to  excite  the  sodium  atom  or  its  oxide  which 
limits  measurable  light  energy  with  a  wave 
length  characteristic  only  of  sodium.  Per  cent 
transmission  of  the  light  energy  of  a  phototube 
is  recorded  and  this  is  calibrated  with  concen- 
trations (ppm)  of  sodium  in  standard  solutions. 
In  this  way  the  concentration  of  sodium  in  the 
unknown  samples  can  be  detected  whether  it  be 
three  one  thousandths  of  a  gram  per  liter  or 
three  thousand  parts  per  million. 

Chloride  is  another  constituent  in  which  we  as 
water  quality  authorities  are  interested.  Chloride 
may  be  present  in  surface  waters  in  combina- 
tion with  sodium,  potassium,  magnesium,  calci- 
um, and  other  elements.  Chlorine  is  present 
in  chlorinated  hydrocarbons  which  are  widely 
used  as  insecticides  that,  incidentally,  have 
caused  many  fish  kills.  Residual  chlorine  may 
exist  in  polluted  water,  water  treatment  plant 
effluent,  potable  water  in  the  distribution  sys- 
tem, swimming  pool  water,  and  industrial  proc- 
ess water.  It  may  be  present  as  free  available 
chlorine  (hypochlorous  acid  and  hypochlorite 
ion)  or  as  combined  available  chlorine  (chlora- 
mines  and  other  chloro  derivatives) .  In  the  pol- 
lution   control    laboratory,    chlorides    are    deter- 
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mined  as  mecurometric  titration  of  a  suitable 
aliquot  using  analytical  reagent  grade  chemicals, 
volumetric  pipettes  and  burets,  automatic  stir- 
ring devices  and  background  illumination.  The 
precision  of  this  method  is  ±  1.3  mg  1.  The 
formula  for  calculation  is  shown : 

„,o-/l  n-  ™I  Hg-  (HO,),  for  sample— ml  Hg  (N0.,)  = 
mg/i  ci—    f^jj.  ^i^j^y.  X  Normality  Hg(NO:,)=  X  35,460 

ml  Sample 

These  two  specific  analyses  are  discussed  to 
show  the  highly  specialized  knowledge  and  type 
of  performance  required  to  obtain  reliable  data 
on  which  the  Stream  Control  Commission  may 
act  in  the  best  interest  of  the  state.  At  present 
these  data  are  being  made  more  readily  accessi- 
ble through  the  efforts  of  the  Statistical  Re- 
search Section.  The  chemical  and  physical  facts 
are  being  prepared  on  punched  cards  where  the 
values  can  be  tabulated  and  sorted.  With  the  in- 
troduction of  this  modern  data  processing  meth- 
od and  equipment  into  the  water  quality  pro- 
gram, an  inquiring  mind  may  in  a  very  short 
time  be  able  to  peruse  and  assimilate  facts  and 
trends  in  water  quality  on  a  particular  stream. 
Or  he  may  study  one  characteristic  over  a  peri- 
od, or  he  may  comapre  one  or  more  characteris- 
tic on  several  streams  or  stations  at  a  given 
time.  In  short,  whatever  is  of  immediate  inter- 
est may  be  given  intensive  study  most  readily 
and  conclusions  drawn  more  quickly. 

In  conclusion,  the  Water  Quality  Program  is 
a  major  division  project.  It  has  provided  a  wealth 
of  reliable  data.  Plans  are  to  continue  the  pro- 
gram so  that  even  the  slightest  abusive  deterio- 
ration of  our  water  quality  may  be  checked. 

OIL  AND  OYSTERS 

About  13  per  cent  of  complaints  brought  to 
the  Commission  by  oyster  farmers  of  the  coastal 
waters  is  because  of  oily  taste  in  oysters.  Evi- 
dently for  several  years  drilling  muds  bearing 
middle  distillates  were  disposed  of  by  contrac- 
tural  well  service  operation.  These  oil  bearing 
muds  lay  dormant  as  the  oil  slowly  leached  out 


into  the  coastal  waters ;  but  the  expanded  opera- 
tions in  esturine  waters  now  unavoidably  churn 
the  mud  causing  a  more  rapid  dispersion  of  sedi- 
ment and  oil  by  lunor  currents  and  tides,  etc. 

For  many  months  the  Commission  has  been 
sampling  coastal  muds  more  frequently  in  order 
to  establish  a  mean  concentration  of  hydrocar- 
bons in  specific  oyster  growing  areas. 

We  have  also  been  performing  both  the  hy- 
drocarbon analysis  and  the  oily  residue  analysis 
on  each  sample  in  order  to  have  comparative 
data  by  different  methods.  These  data  are  com- 
pared to  that  obtained  by  using  a  field  retort 
method.  Through  comparison  and  reduction  of 
these  three  sets  of  data  on  many  samples  it  is 
possible  to  ascertain  the  percentage  of  hydro- 
carbons present  in  each  oily  residue  as  well  as 
the  oily  residue  concentration  in  the  mud. 

Since  the  sampling  and  analysis  of  muds  has 
become  more  frequent,  we  have  acquired  an- 
other semimicro  heater  and  thermowell,  more 
distillation  flasks,  and  chromatographic  equip- 
ment. We  are  now  equipped  to  analyze  five  mud 
samples  a  week  by  two  methods  making  a  total 
of  twenty  mud  analyses  per  month. 

Individual  complaints  made  by  oyster  farmers 
require  the  hydrocarbon  determination  on  sev- 
eral samples  from  the  affected  oyster  bed.  These 
samples  are  given  priority  over  the  comparative 
basic  data  collection  phase  of  the  oil  problem  in 
coastal  waters  and  muds.  It  is  reasoned  that  this 
priority  is  justified  because  our  primary  func- 
tion is  to  provide  immediate  relief  followed  by 
technical  service  and  research  to  the  oyster  in- 
dustry. 

MOBILE  LABORATORY  UNITS 

Our  laboratory  in  Baton  Rouge  has  long  been 
in  need  of  mobile  field  laboratories.  These  labora- 
tories, two  of  which  have  become  a  reality  dur- 
ing the  past  biennium,  are  enhancing  the  speed, 
quality,  and  effectiveness  of  biological  and  chem- 
ical studies  of  those  water  bodies  of  Louisiana 
not  easily  accessible  to  the  staff  and  complete 
facilities  of  the  main  laboratory. 


Water  Pollution  Control 
Division  library  stores 
current  periodicals  and 
permanently  bound  volu- 
umes, 
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The  first  unit  was  acquired  from  tlie  Fish  and 
Game  Division  of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and 
I'^isheries  Commission  in  January  1962.  This 
unit,  a  twenty-six  foot  house  trailer  when  first 
acquired,  was  completely  reconditioned  and  re- 
modeled ;  the  end  product  being  a  mobile  labora- 
tory, adequately  equipped  for  use  in  field  sur- 
vey work.  This  mobile  laboratory  was  moved  to 
Lake  Charles  where  its  facilities  were  used  in 
gathering  base  line  chemical,  physical,  and  bio- 
logical data  on  the  waters  of  Calcasieu  River  and 
Calcasieu  Lake.  In  September  1962  due  to  the 
resignation  of  the  biologist  assigned  to  this  unit 
this  much  needed  work  was  halted.  It  is  hoped 
that  with  a  replacement  biologist  the  work  in 
this  growing  industrial  area  can  be  resumed. 

The  second  mobile  laboratory  unit  was  ac- 
quired from  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  on 
a  permanent  loan  basis,  in  August  1962.  This 
unit,  the  more  complete  of  the  two,  consists  of  a 
28  foot  trailer  and  a  Dodge  tractor.  The  tractor 
is  being  used  to  transport  either  of  the  mobile 
laboratories.  This  laboratory,  equipped  with  lead 
lined  sinks  and  counter  tops,  was  rewired  and 
replumbed ;  the  refrigerator  and  hot  water  tank 
were  replaced.  In  addition  to  being  a  fully 
equipped  field  laboratory,  with  facilities  for 
twenty-six  different  chemical  a  n  d  physical 
analyses  on  water  and  the  study  of  benthos  (bot- 
tom dwelling)  organisms,  this  air-conditioned 
laboratory  also  includes  a  desk,  filing  cabinet, 
and  typewi'iter.  In  October  1962  this  unit  was 
moved  to  New  Orleans  and  is  presently  located 
on  the  grounds  of  the  New  Orleans  Levee  Board 
Maintenance  Shop,  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Pont- 
chartrain. 

The  use  of  this  laboratory  has  enabled  the  bio- 
logist in  the  New  Orleans  area  to  complete  two 
water  quality  surveys  in  the  past  year,  in  addi- 
tion to  gathering  cursory  chemical  and  physical 
data  on  most  of  the  water  bodies  in  Orleans  and 
surrounding  parishes.  Although  the  need  for  base 
line  data  in  any  water  quality  program  cannot  be 
denied,  the  need  for  effective  abatement  of  exist- 
ing pollution  problems  constituted  a  prime  duty 
of  the  biologist  in  the  New  Orleans  area  during 
the  past  year.  Some  improvements  have  been 
made,  some  are  still  to  be  desired.  The  assistance 
rendered  by  personnel  of  the  Coastal  Waste  Con- 
trol Section  of  the  Oysters,  Water  Bottoms,  and 
Seafoods  Division  in  these  endeavors  has  been 
invaluable. 

Future  work  planned  in  the  New  Orleans  area 
includes : 

1.  Extension  of  the  Missisippi  River  sam- 
pling program  from  Norco  to  a  point  below 
New  Orleans. 

2.  Intensive  gathering  of  base  line  data  from 
those  water  bodies  most  likely  to  become 


recipients   of   industrial   discharges   in   the 
near  future. 

3.  Continued    surveillance    for    abatement    of 
existing  pollution  problems. 

4.  Assisting  in  aerial  survey  of  offshore  oil 
production  facilities. 

MISSISSIPPI   RIVER  SURVEY 

The  Mississippi  River  Survey  has  been  con- 
tinued along  the  lines  of  the  same  intensive  water 
quality  survey  that  it  has  since  its  inception  in 
December  of  1957.  However  its  area  has  again 
been  expanded  to  include  the  New  Orleans  to 
Head  of  Passes  area.  In  addition  to  the  water 
quality  survey  portion,  the  Emergency  Warning 
Network  and  the  Industrial  Dischai-ge  Report 
sections  have  continued  to  function  very  effi- 
ciently. Several  accidental  spills  of  objectionable 
organic  materials  have  occurred  without  down- 
stream users  experiencing  any  undue  difficulty 
and  several  improvements  in  quality  of  indus- 
trial discharge  have  taken  place. 

Having  compiled  basic  water  quality  data  on 
the  Mississippi  River  for  six  years,  it  is  the  feel- 
ing of  personnel  of  the  division  that  any  present 
or  potential  industrial  discharge  of  inorganic 
materials  is  a  minor  importance  when  compared 
to  natural  variation  that  occurs  in  the  river. 
However,  the  same  statement  cannot  be  made 
about  the  present  and  potential  discharge  of  or- 
ganic materials,  as  minute  traces  of  many  of 
them  are  capable  of  causing  objectionable  taste 
and  odor  in  domestic  water  supplies.  Thus,  with 
recent  acquisition  of  gas  chromatography  equip- 
ment for  detection  of  minute  traces  of  organics, 
it  is  planned  to  place  primary  emphasis  on  or- 
ganic pollutants  in  the  Mississippi  River. 

PEARL  RIVER  SURVEY 

The  biological  and  chemical  survey  of  the 
Pearl  River  was  initiated  in  March  1961  and 
completed  in  August  1963.  The  area  under  study 
encompassed  approximately  thirty  miles  of  the 
Pearl  River,  beginning  about  one  mile  above 
Bogalusa  Creek  (Control  Station)  and  termi- 
nating at  Waukiah  Bluff.  In  addition  to  sampling 
in  the  river,  extensive  studies  were  made  of  the 
waste  discharge  of  a  large  industry  in  Bogalusa. 

Based  on  the  data  accumulated  during  the  sur- 
vey, the  division  released  a  report  and  several 
addenda.  These  indicate  that  the  Pearl  River  is 
significantly  affected  as  far  downstream  as  Wau- 
kiah Bluff  and  grossly  polluted  from  Bogalusa 
Creek  to  Pool's  Bluff,  some  nine  miles,  by  the 
discharge  of  wastes  from  a  large  industry  in 
Bogalusa. 

In  conjunction  with  several  hearings  held  by 
the  Louisiana  Stream  Control  Commission  to 
consider  the  Pearl  River,  the  offending  industry 
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submitted  plans  for  a  large  waste  treatment  facil- 
ity, which  it  is  hoped  will  abate  much  of  the 
pollution  of  the  river.  This  treatment  facility  has 
been  under  construction  since  September  1963 
and  completion  is  anticipated  in  April  1964. 

Another  aspect  of  the  Pearl  River  situation  is 
the  study  made  by  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice during  the  month  of  September  1962.  The 
data  and  conclusions  drawn  from  this  study  were 
essentially  the  same  as  those  of  the  division.  In 
addition  to  the  study,  the  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service  held  a  conference  on  the  Pearl  River  in 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  October  22,  1963. 
Among  the  conclusions  of  the  conference  were 
statements  calling  for  maintenance  of  adequate 
dissolved  oxygen  levels  in  the  river  and  installa- 
tion of  additional  waste  treatment  facilities  by 
municipalities  and  industries  in  Louisiana  and 
Mississippi.  Progress  toward  accomplishment  of 
the  desired  goal  is  subject  to  review  at  a  later 
date. 

FISH   KILLS 

The  Division  of  Water  Pollution  Control  has 
again  during  the  past  two  years  investigated 
numerous  fish  kills  attributable  to  both  natural 
and  man-made  factors. 

Most  of  the  natural  kills  and  several  of  those 
attributable  to  man's  activities  were  caused  by 
depletion  of  dissolved  oxygen.  In  the  natural 
kills  most  of  the  oxygen  depletions  have  been 
brought  about  by  plankton  blooms  or  accumu- 
lation of  plant  detritis  along  with  low  water  levels 
and  high  water  temperatures.  Most  of  the  man- 
made  oxygen  depletions  were  caused  by  discharges 
of  waste  from  food  processing  plants,  particular- 
ly sweet  potato  canners,  during  the  late  summer 
and  early  fall. 

Foremost  among  man's  activities  contributing 
to  fish  mortalities  is  the  widespread  use  of  in- 
secticides, particularly  the  application  for  the 
cane  borer  control.  Fortunately  the  kills  from  in- 
secticides have  been  less  numerous  during  the  in- 
secticide application  season. 

Louisiana  continues  to  be  plagued  by  sporadic 
kills  during  the  cool  water  months.  These  kills 
show  a  rather  consistent  pattern  that  closely  re- 
sembles that  of  the  massive  kill  noted  in  the 
Atchafalaya  system  and  the  Mississippi  River 
during  the  winter  of  1960-1961.  None  of  the  sub- 
sequent kills  have  reached  such  massive  propor- 
tions. However,  there  are  two  additional  causes 
for  concern  that  have  been  noted  in  other 
streams  in  the  Florida  Parishes  as  far  east  as 
the  Pearl  River:  (1)  the  kills  this  year  have  been 
noted  earlier  in  the  year  (mid-October  vs.  mid- 
November)  and,  (2)  at  higher  water  temperature 
(20"-22°  vs.  below  15"C). 


In  addition  to  the  running  of  analyses  in  the 
division  laboratories,  numerous  samples  of  wa- 
ter, bottom  muds,  food  organism,  and  fish  have 
been  sent  to  the  following  organizations :  Robert 
A.  Taft  Sanitary  Engineering  Center,  U.  S.  Pub- 
lic Health  Service,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Microbi- 
ological Laboratory,  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  Kearneysville,  West  Virginia ;  Patuxent 
Research  Center,  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice, Laurel,  Maryland ;  and  Fish  Farming  Ex- 
perimental Station,  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife,  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
Stuttgart,  Arkansas.  These  materials,  when  an- 
alyzed in  the  various  laboratories,  have  shown 
presence  of  insecticides  at  very  low  or  even  in- 
significant levels  in  a  small  percentage  of  the 
fish  examined.  In  addition,  bacteriological  ex- 
amination has  disclosed  presence  of  bacteria  be- 
longing to  known  pathological  groups  in  some, 
but  not  all,  of  the  fish.  It  is  hoped  that  in  the 
continued  studies  some  definite  evidence  of  the 
cause  of  these  mortalities  will  be  found. 

Additional  minor  kills  have  been  noted  that 
were  due  to  thermal  shock,  toxic  algae  blooms, 
industrial  discharge  of  toxic  materials,  and  some 
easily  discernable  fish  diseases.  However,  none 
of  these  have  reached  the  alarming  proportions 
of  some  of  the  kills  attributed  to  insecticides 
or  the  widespread  mortality  of  unknown  origin. 

LIBRARY  FACILITIES 

Rapid  advance  in  science  and  technology  have 
brought  an  increase  in  published  literature  on 
such  subjects  as  water  quality,  chemical  analy- 
ses, and  bioassay.  Recent  scientific  literature 
stresses  the  growing  problem  of  information 
storage.  Technical  societies  throughout  the  na- 
tion are  setting  up  information  centers  through 
which  knowledge  may  be  catalogued  and  made 
available  to  scientists  upon  request.  To  stay  fa- 
miliar with  all  publications  in  any  one  field 
would  require  a  full-time  reading  program  which, 
of  course,  is  impractical. 

To  keep  information  concerning  water  pollu- 
tion in  order,  this  division  has  set  up  a  library 
to  house  subscribed  journals,  periodicals,  and 
bcL'.nd  volumes  which  have  been  collected  over 
the  years.  A  collection  of  "The  Journal  of  the 
Water  Pollution  Control  Federation"  has  been 
kept  current  since  1940.  Our  subscription  to 
"Analytical  Chemistry"  is  continuous  from  1940. 
Over  a  hundred  bound  volumes  concerning  sub- 
jects even  remotely  concerned  with  water  pollu- 
tion are  available  to  our  staff.  All  of  this,  plus 
additional  space  for  future  use,  comprises  the 
library  of  the  Division  of  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol. 
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